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Diary continued 

Streatham, June 25. — I sent you oj0f a most sad 
morsel, my dearest Susy, but receiving no news of 
James had really so much sunk me, that I could 
hardly support my spirits with decency. Nothing 
better has happened since ; but as all help of evU 
is out of my power, I drive from my mind the 
apprehension of it as much as I am able, and keep, 
and will keep, my fears and horrors in as much 
subjection as possible. You will let me know, I 
VOL. 11 M B 
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am sure, when you get any intelligence, and you 
will, I earnestly hope, Keep your own mind quiet 
till it arrives. There is never such a superfluity of 
actual happiness as to make it either rational or 
justifiable to feed upon expected misery. That 
portion of philosophy which belongs to making 
the most of the present day, grows upon me 
strongly; and, as I have suffered infinitely from 
its neglect, it is what I most encourage, and, 
indeed, require. 

I will go on with a little journalising, though I 
have now few things, and still fewer people, to 
mention. 

Wednesday, June 26. — Dr. Johnson, who had 
been in town some days, returned, and Mr. 
Crutchley came also, as well as my father. I did 
not see the two latter till summoned to dinner; 
and then Dr. Johnson seizing my hand, while with 
one of his own he gave me a no very gentle ta]^ on 
the shoulder, half drolly and half reproachfully 
called out, 

“Ah, you little baggage, you! and have you 
known how long I have been here, and never to 
come to me ? ” 

And the truth is, in whatever sportive mode he 
expresses it, he really likes not I should be absent 
from him half a minute whenever he is here, and 
not in his own apartment. 

Mr. Crutchley said he had just brought Mr. 
Seward to town in his phaeton, alive. He gave 
a diverting account of the visit, which I fancy 
proved much better than either party pretended 
to expect, as I find Mr. Seward not only went a 
day sooner, but stayed two days later, than was 
proposed ; and Mr. Crutchley, on his part, said he 
had invited him to repeat his visit at any time 
when he knew not in what other manner “to 
knock down a day or two.” What curious 
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characters these are! Mr. Crut^ey, however, 
continues the least fathomable, not only of these, 
but of all the men I have seen. I will give you, 
therefore, having, indeed, nothing better to offer, 
some further specimens to judge of. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual when here, kept me in 
chat with him in the library after all the rest had 
dispersed ; but when Mr. Crutchley returned again, 
he went upstairs, and, as I was finishing some 
work I had in hand, Mr. Crutchley, either from 
civility or a sudden turn to loquacity, forbore his 
books, to talk. 

Among other folks, we discussed the two rival 
duchesses, Rutland ^ and Devonshire.^ “ The 
former,” he said, “ must, he fancied, be very weak 
and silly, as he knew that she endured being 
admired to her face, and complimented perpetually, 
both upon her beauty and her dress ” : and when I 
asked whether he was one who joined in trying 
her, 

“ Me 1 ” cried he ; “ no, indeed I I never com- 
plimented anybody ; that is, I never said to any- 
body a thing I did not think, unless I was openly 
laughing at them, and making sport for other 
people.” 

“ Oh,” cried I, “ if everybody went by this rule, 
what a world of conversation would be curtailed I 
The Duchess of Devonshire, I fancy, has better 
parts.” 

“Oh yes; and a fine, pleasant, open counte- 
nance. She came to my sister’s once, in Lincoln- 
shire, when I was there, in order to see hare- 
hunting, which was then quite new to her.” 

“She is very amiable, I believe,” said I ; “for 
aU her friends love and speak highly of her.” 

^ Mary Isabella Somerset, 1756-1831, wife of the fourth Duke of 
Rutland. Reynolds painted her. 

- Georgiana Spencer, 1757-1806, first wife of the fifth Dulf:e of Devon- 
shire. See vol. i. p. 374. 
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“ Oh yes, very much so ; perfectly good- 
humoured and' unaffected. And her horse was 
led, and she was frightened ; and we told her that 
was the hare, and that was the dog ; and the dog 
pointed at the hare, and the hare ran away from 
the dog ; and then she took courage, and then she 
was timid ; — and, upon my word, she did it all very 
prettily ! For my part, I liked it so well, that in 
half an hour I took to my own horse, and rode 
away.” 

After this, we began more seriously to talk 
upon happiness and misery; and I accused him 
of having little sense of either, from the various 
strange and desperate speeches which he is con- 
tinuaJOiy making ; such as those I told you, of his 
declaring he cared not if he was to be shut up 
in the Exchequer for the rest of his life ; and as 
to Mrs. Plumbe^ — ^the stupidest of all women — 
he had as lieve as not pass the rest of his days with 
her : and during this last visit, when the horrors of 
a convent were enumerating by Mrs. Thrale, he 
asserted that there was nothing but prejudice in 
preferring any other mode of life, since every mode 
was, in fact, alike. 

“Well,” said he, “and custom will make any- 
thing endured; though a great deal of all this 
must be given to mere talk without meaning ; for 
as to living with Mrs. Plumbe, I protest I would 
not spend an hour with her to save me from ruin, 
nor with anybody I did not like. I cannot even 
make common visits to people unless I like them. 
But the few I do like, perhaps nobody ever liked 
equally. I have, indeed, but one wish or thought 
about them ; and that is, to be with them not only 
every day, but eve^ hour. And I never change, 
and never grow tired: nobody in the world has 
less taste for variety.” 

^ See voL i. p. 476. 
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Afterwards he asserted that nobody ever died of 
grief. I did not agree with him ; for I do, indeed, 
believe it is a death but too possible. 

“I judge,” said he, “as people are too apt to 
judge, by myself ; I am sure I have no affections 
that can kill me.” 

“ I can easily believe that,” said I, “ and I fancy 
very few people have ; but, among them, I should 
certainly never number those who settle themselves 
into a philosophic coldness and apathy that renders 
all things equal to them, and the Convent or the 
Exchequer the same as any other places.” 

“ Why, a little use would make them so,” said 
he, laughing. “ However, I believe I have had as 
much delight one way as any man breathing ; and 
that is, in hunting. I have pursued that with an 
enthusiasm that has been madness. I have been 
thrown from my horse and half killed, and mounted 
her again and gone on. I have been at it till every 
one has been tired out ; but myself never. I have 
jumped from my horse to catch a dirty hound in 
my arms and kiss it ! ” 

“Well,” cried I, “and does this last?” 

“Why, no,” cried he, “thank Heaven! not 
quite so bad now. To be sure, ’tis the most 
contemptible delight that ever man took, and I 
never knew three men in the world who pursued 
it with equal pleasure that were not idiots. Those, 
however,” said he afterwards, “ are, I believe, the 
most happy who have most affections; even the 
pain of such has pleasure with it.” 

This from a man whose evident effort is to stifle 
every affection, nay, every feeling, of the sovil 1 

“ I do not,” continued he, “ believe that any 
grief in the world ever out-lasted a twelvemonth.” 

“ A twelvemonth,” said I, “ spent in real sorrow 
is a long, long time indeed. I question myself if it 
almost can last or be supported longer.” 
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After this, upon my saying I supposed him 
hardly a fair judge of affliction, as I believed him a 
man determined to extinguish every feeling that 
led to it, he grew very unexpectedly grave and 
communicative, and told me he had had two 
calamities as heavy and as bitter as anybody 
could have or could feel. 

“ And yet,” said he, “ I found I got the better 
of them. I was ill — I lost my appetite — I could 
not sleep — I had a fever ; yet in time all these 
complaints were gone, and I got well, and lived 
on much as usual.” 

One of these calamities he then explained to 
have been the loss of his mother, whom I find he 
quite adored ; and he seems still to wonder how he 
survived her. The other he seemed half inclined 
to mention, but I did not venture to lead to it, as 
it occurred to me that it was possibly an affair of 
the heart; in which, if, notwithstanding all his 
assertions of ignorance of la belle passio7i, he has 
had a disappointment, I think much of the strange- 
ness of his character accounted for. 

At dinner he appeared in his riding dress, pre- 
pared for his journey ; and, during the dessert, his 
phaeton was announced. Mrs. Thrale at that time 
had stepped out of the room. He soon after 
called Miss Thrale aside, and proposed taking her 
two sisters, Susan and Sophy, who are still at 
home for the holidays, a ride in his phaeton I He 
bid her mention it to her mother, saying, that 
if she liked it, he would defer going till next 
morning, that he might give the little girls this 
frolic. 

Mrs. Thrale instantly returned, and, thanking 
him for his good -nature, most readily a^eed to 
the proposal ; though she could not but laugh at 
it, after his sullen refusal to stay at her request. 

Friday . — The moment breakfast was over, Mr. 
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Crutchley arose, and was taking leave ; but Mrs. 
Thrale told him, with an arch laugh, he had better 
stay, for he would not get mended by going. He 
protested, however, that he must certainly go 
home. 

“ And why ? ” cried she ; “ what do you go 
for ? ” 

“ Nay,” cried he, hesitating, “ I don’t know, I 
am sure I ” 

“Never mind him, madam,” cried Dr. Johnson ; 
“ a man who knows not why he goes, knows not 
why he stays ; therefore never heed him.” 

“ Does anybody expect you ? ” said Mrs. Thrale. 
“ Do you want to see anybody ? ” 

“Not a soul!” 

“ Then why can’t you stay ? ” 

“ No ; I can’t stay now ; I’ll meet you on Tues- 
day.” 

“ If you know so little why you should either go 
or stay,” said Dr. Johnson, “ never think about it, 
sir; toss up — that’s the shortest way. Heads or 
tails ! — ^let that decide.” 

“No, no, sir,” answered he; “this is but talk, 
for I cannot reduce it to that mere indifference in 
my own mind.” 

“ What I must you go, then ? ” said Mrs. Thrale. 

“I must go,” returned he, “upon a system of 
economy.” 

“ What 1 to save your horses coming again ? ” 

“No; but that I may not weary my friends 
quite out.” 

“ Oh, your friends are the best judges for them- 
selves,” said Mrs. Thrale ; “ do you think you can 
go anywhere that your company will be more 
desired ? ” 

“Nay, nay,” cried Dr. Johnson, “after such an 
excuse as that, your friends have a right to practise 
Irish hospitality, and lock up your bridle.” 
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The matter was still undecided when Mrs. 
Thrale called him to walk out with her. 

In about two hoins, and when I thought he was 
certainly gone, he came into the library, where I 
was reading Sherlock’s flippant but entertaining 
letters,^ and said, 

“A good morning to you, ma’am.” 

“Are you going at last,” cried I, “in all this 
heat ? ” 

“No,” cried he ; “I am upon a new plan now. 
I have sent my man to Sunninghill, and I am going 
now to see if I can stop him; for, in spite of 
all my resolves, I find there is no resisting the 
pleasures of this place.” 

“There is, indeed, no resisting Mrs. Thrale,” 
said I ; “ but why, indeed, should you resist her ? ” 

“Oh,” cried he, in a tone half vexed, half 
laughing, “I wish with all my heart I was at 
Jericho at this very moment” 

He then wished me good-bye, and was off; 
leaving me, indeed, little better able to judge his 
actual character than the first day I saw him. 

At dinner, accordingly, he returned, and is now 
to stay till Tuesday. 

I have very often, though I mention them not, 
long and melancholy discourses with Dr. Johnson, 
about our dear deceased master, whom, indeed, he 
regrets incessantly; but I love not to dwell on 
subjects of sorrow when I can drive them away, 
especially to you, upon this account, as you were 
so much a stranger to that excellent friend, whom 
you only lamented for the sake of those who 
survived him. 


1 Martin Sherlock, chaplain to the fourth Earl of Bristol, d* 1797. A 
new edition of his Letters from an English Traveller^ originally written in 
French, had been issued in October 1780. He also published in 1781 
Letters on Vdrums Subjects, 
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The receipt of your second letter, my dearest 
Susy, has so much animated and comforted me, 
that I can now go back to give you a better 
account of what passed here after the receipt of 
the first. 

While we were at church on Sunday morning, 
we heard a sermon, upon which, by means of a 
speech I chanced to make, we have been talking 
ever since. The subject was treating of humility, 
and declaiming against ; in the midst of which, 
Mrs. Thrale whispered, 

“ This sermon is all against us ; that is, four of 
us : Queeny, Burney, Susan, and I, are all as proud 
as possible — Mr. Crutchley and Sophy are humble 
enough.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” cried I, “ Mr. Crutchley ! — 
why he is the proudest among us ! ” 

This speech she instantly repeated, and just at 
that moment the preacher said, — “ Those who are 
the weakest are ever the soonest puffed up.” 

He instantly made me a bow, with an expressive 
laugh, that thanked me for the compliment. To 
be sure it happened most untimely. 

As soon as we came out of church, he called out, 

“Well, Miss Burney, this is what I never can 
forgive I Am I so proud ? ” 

“ I am sure if you are,” cried Mrs. Thrale, “you 
have imposed upon me, for I always thought you 
the humblest man I knew. Look how Burney 
casts up her eyes ! Why are you so proud, after 
all, Mr. Crutchley?” 

“ I hope not,” cried he, rather gravely ; “ but I 
little thought of ever going to Streatham Church 
to hear I was the proudest man in it.” 

“Well, but,” said I, “does it foUow you cer- 
tainly are so because I say so ? ” 

“ Why yes, I suppose I am if ym see it, for you 
are one that sees aU things and people right.” 
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“Well, it’s very odd,” said Mrs. Thrale, “I 
wonder how she found you out.” 

“ I wonder,” cried I, laughing, “ how you missed 
finding him out.” 

“ Oh ! worse and worse ! ” cried he. “ Why 
there’s no bearing this ! ” 

“I protest, then,” said Mrs. Thrale, “he has 
always taken me in ; he seemed to me the humblest 
creature I knew ; always speaking so ill of himself 
— always depreciating all that belongs to him.” 

“ Why, I did not say,” quoth I, “ that he had 
more vanity than other men; on the contrary, I 
think he has none.” 

“Well distinguished,” cried she; “a man may 
be proud enough, and yet have no vanity.” 

“Well, but what is this pride 1” cried Mr. 
Crutchley — “what is it shown in? — what are its 
symptoms and marks ? ” 

“ A general contempt,” answered I, undaunted, 
“ of everybody and of everything.” 

“Well said, Miss Burney!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Thrale. “Why that’s true enough, and so he 
has.” 

“ A total indifference,” continued I, “ of what is 
thought of him by others, and a disdain alike of 
happiness or misery.” 

“Bravo, Burney!” cried Mrs. Thrale, “that’s 
true enough 1 ” 

“ Indeed,” cried Mr. Crutchley, “ you are quite 
mistaken. Indeed, nobody in the world is half so 
anxious about the opinions of others ; I am wretched 
— I am miserable if I think myself thought ill of ; 
not, indeed, by everybody, — not by Mr. Cator, 
nor Mr. Perkins, nor Mr. Barclay, — but by those 
whose good opinion I have tried : — there if I fail, 
no man can be more unhappy.” 

“Oh, perhaps,” returned I, “there maybe two 
or three people in the world you may wish should 
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think well of you, but that is nothing to the general 
character.” 

“ Oh no I many more. I am now four-and- 
thirty, and perhaps, indeed, in all my life I have 
not tried to gain the esteem of more than four-and- 
thirty people, but ” 

“ Oh, leave out the thirty ! ” cried I, “and then 
you may be nearer the truth.” 

“No, indeed; ten, at least, I daresay I have 
tried for, but, perhaps, I have not succeeded with 
two. However, I am thus even with the world ; 
for if it likes me not, I can do without it, — I can 
live alone ; and that, indeed, I prefer to anything I 
can meet with ; for those with whom I like to live 
are so much above me, that I sink into nothing in 
their society ; so I think it best to run away from 
them.” 

“That is to say,” cried I, “you are angry you 
cannot yourself excel, — and this is not pride I ” 

“ Why no, indeed ; but it is melancholy to be 
always behind — to hear conversation in which one 
is unable to join ” 

“Unwilling,” quoth I, “you mean.” 

“No, indeed, but really unable ; and therefore 
what can I do so well as to run home ? As to an 
inferior, I hope I think that of nobody ; and as to 
my equals, and such as I am on a par with, Heaven 
knows I can ill bear them ! — I would rather live 
alone to all eternity I ” 

This conversation lasted till we got home, when 
Mrs. Thrale said, 

“Well, Mr. Crutchley, has she convinced you ?” 

“I don’t know,” cried I, “but he has convinced 
me." 

“ Why how you smote him,” cried Mrs. Thrale, 
“but I think you make your part good as you 
go on.” 

“The great difference,” said I, “which I think 
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there is between Mr. Seward and Mr. Crutchley, 
who in some things are very much alike, is this, — 
Mr. Seward has a great deal of vanity and no 
pride, Mr. Crutchley a great deal of pride and no 
vanity.” 

“ Just, and true, and wise ! ” said dear Mrs. 
Thrale, “ for Seward is always talking of himself, 
and always with approbation ; Mr. Crutchley seldom 
mentions himself, and when he does, it is with 
dislike. And which have I, most pride or most 
vanity ? ” 

“ Oh, most vanity, certo ! ” quoth I. 

“ And which have you ? ” said Mr. Crutchley to 
Queeny. 

“ I don’t know,” answered she. 

Some time after, while I was again reading 
Sherlock’s Letters'^ in the library, Mr. Crutchley 
came in. 

“Well, ma’am,” cried he, “I have not forgiven 
this yet ; though I confess you somewhat softened 
off the charge, by all that distinction about the 
pride and vanity; but still I suppose even that 
was only pretence.” 

“No, no,” cried I, “all 1 said I think; though 
all I think to be sure I did not say I ” 

And I went on with my book. 

“ Well,” cried he, “I shall take Johnson’s Life 
of Pope, and go to the green bench in the wood, 
and get it by heart If I have no ideas of my 
own, I can do nothing better than get some of his. 
This part of pride I am ready to own, and I wish 
nothing more than to cultivate it^ — and that is — 
from those who recede from 7ne, to recede yet 
faster from them. This much I would always wish 
to do.” 

“ I can very easily credit it,” cried I. 

^ See anU^ p. 8. 
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“ Why, I don’t know, neither,” cried he ; “I 
don’t think I do it as much as I ought to do ; 
I think I begin to grow more cringing, and 
sneaking, and worldly.” 

“ How ridiculous ! ” cried I ; for certainly crin- 
ging, sneaking, and worldly, are three things most 
distant from him. 

“ But as to all this pride of which you accuse 
me, I declare I believe no man has so little.” 

“Look here,” interrupted I, “Mr. Sherlock 
himself says he is ‘modeste d Vexces' See but by 
that how people know their own characters.” 

This was a finishing stroke; for the vanity 
and flippancy and conceit of Sherlock we have all 
been railing at ever since we took to reading 
his book, which was about a week ago ; and 
Mr. Crutchley himself has been the most struck 
with it. 

He laughed and went off, not, I believe, 
affronted, but I fancy somewhat disturbed, which 
was more than I meant he should be, though, in 
fact, all I said I believe to be strictly true ; for 
though, in the strange composition of his character, 
there is a diffidence of himself, the most unaffected 
I ever, except in Edward Burney, saw, — a diffi- 
dence which makes the misery of his life, by 
inducing him to believe himself always de trap, — 
he has yet a contempt of almost all others, which, 
however free from vanity, can possibly have no 
other spring than pride. 

At dinner we had Sir Philip Clerke and Piozzi ; 
and Mr. Crutchley told me “ my friend ” Mr. Merlin 
was come. 

“ Is he my friend ? ” cried I ; “he says you are 
his particular enemy ! ” 

And this, indeed, is now become our hack 
speech to Mr. Crutchley, whose supposed enmity 
to Merlin is, indeed, a stretch of that absurd 
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creature’s imagination, even more than usually 
ridiculous. 

When Merlin came in I gave the hint of your 
story about Sir Christopher Whitchcott, whom 
Mr. Crutchley knows, and says is “one of his 
hunting idiots,” and, therefore, he endeavoured to 
draw him into telling the tale by talking of drink- 
ing. Merlin was quiet a long time, but when at 
last Mr. Crutchley said, 

“ In England no man is ever obliged to drink 
more than he pleases ! ” he suddenly called out, and 
with a most rueful face, 

“Oh, certainly I beg your pardon! there is a 
person. Sir Christopher Whitchcott, which certainly 
does do it I ” 

“ Do what, Mr. Merlin ? ” 

“ Why certainly, sir, he does give, that is, a very 
great reprimand, to any person that does not drink 
as much as himself.” 

They then questioned him, and he gave sevei’al 
of the particulars of his disgrace ; though, being 
separately dragged from him, they were by no 
means so diverting as when you told them me. 

[At supper we had only Sir Philip and Mr. 
Crutchley. The conversation of the morning was 
then again renewed. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Thrale, “what a smoking^ 
did Miss Burney give Mr. Crutchley ! ” 

“A smoking, indeed!” cried he. “Never had 
I such a one before ! Never did I think to get 
such a character ! I had no notion of it.” 

“ Nay, then,” said I, “ why should you, now ? ” 

“But what is all this?” cried Sir Philip, 
delighted enough at any mischief between Mr. 
Crutchley and me, or between any male and 

1 A roasting, or {v. infra) a triraining. Davies {StL]}plmental Glosiarpr 
I88Z) gives Miss Burney as his authority for this word. 
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female, for he only wishes something to go forward, 
and thinks a quarrel or dispute next best to fond- 
ness and flirting. 

“Why, Miss Burney,” answered she, “gave 
Mr. Crutchley this morning a noble trimming. 
I had always thought him very humble, but she 
showed me my mistake, and said I had not dis- 
tinguished pride from vanity.” 

“ Oh, never was I so mauled in my life ! ” said he. 

Enough, however, of this rattle, which lasted 
till we all went to bed, and which Mrs. Thrale 
most kindly kept up, by way of rioting me from 
thinking, and which Mr. Crutchley himself bore 
with the utmost good nature, from having noticed 
that I was out of spirits.] 

Monday, July 2. — In a tke-d-tite I chanced to 
have with Mr. Crutchley, he again gave me reason 
to recollect the notion he lately put in my head, 
that he is still suffering in his own mind from some 
former bitter disappointment. 

We were talking over Johnson’s Life of Pope, 
and after mutually giving our opinions upon 
various passages, and agreeing to prefer it alto- 
gether to any other of the Lives, he asked me if I 
had remarked how beautifully he had written upon 
Pope’s fondness for Patty Blount. And then he 
looked out the paragraph and read it : — 

“ Their acquaintance began early ; the life of 
each was pictured on the other’s mind; their 
conversation, therefore, was endearing, for when 
they met there was an immediate coalition of 
congenial notions. Perhaps he considered her 
unwillingness to approach the bed of sickness, as 
female weakness or human frailty ; perhaps he was 
conscious to himself of peevishness and impatience, 
or, though he was offended by her inattention. 
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might yet consider her merit as overbalancing her 
fault ; and, if he had suffered his heart to be 
alienated from her, he could have found notliing 
that might fill her place; he could only have 
shrunk within himself ; it was too late to transfer 
his confidence or his fondness.” ^ 

The manner in which he read this paragraph 
was so strikingly tender and feeling, that it could 
not, I think, proceed merely from the words ; and 
when he came to “he might consider her merit 
as overbalancing her fault,” he exclaimed, “How 
impossible that a thing one loves can ever for a 
moment offend one!” And when he had done 
it, he read it all over again, with yet more sensi- 
bility ; and, not yet satisfied, he repeated it a third 
time. 

Poor Mr. Crutchleyl I begin to believe his 
heart much less stubborn than he is willing to 
have it thought; and I do now really but little 
doubt either that some former love sits heavy 
upon it, or that he is at this moment suffering the 
affliction of a present and hopeless one: if the 

latter is the case. Miss , I am next to certain, is 

the object. I may possibly, however, be mistaken 
in both conjectures, for he is too unlike other 
people to be judged by rules that will suit them. 

We had much literary chat upon this occasion, 
which led us to a general discussion, not only of 
Pope's Life, but of all his works, which we tried 
who should out-prais& He then got a book to 
take to his favourite bench, and made me, as he 
left the room, an apology the most humble, for 
having interrupted or taken up any part of my 
time which could not otherwise have but been 
spent better; though again, he assured me that 
he had not yet forgiven my charge against him. 

Two minutes after he came bade for another 

^ JUvei of the Mrs. Napier’s edition, ISSK), iiu pp. 147, 1^. 
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book, and while he was seeking it Mr. Evans came 
in. They then both of them sat down to chat, 
and Mr. Seward was the subject. Mr. Evans said 
he had met him the day before in the Park, vidth 
Mrs. Nesbitt and another lady, and that he was 
giving Mrs. Nesbitt a prescription. In his medical 
capacity he seems to rise daily ; ’tis a most strange 
turn to take merely for killing ennuil But, 
added to quacking both himself and his friends, 
he has lately, I hear, taken also to making a rather 
too liberal use of his bottle, thinking, I suppose, 
that generous wine will destroy even the blue 
devils. I am really sorry, though, for this, as it 
may be attended with serious evil to him. 

“ When he was at my place,” said Mr. Crutch- 
ley, “he did himself up pretty handsomely; he 
ate cherries till he complained most bitterly of 
indigestion, and he poured down Madeira and 
Port most plentifully, but without relief. Then 
he desired to have some peppermint-water, and he 
drank three glasses ; still that would not do, and 
he said he must have a large quantity of ginger. 
We had no such thing in the house. However, 
he had brought some, it seems, with him, and 
then he took that, but still to no purpose. At 
last, he desired some brandy, and tossed off a 
glass of that ; and, after all, he asked for a dose of 
rhubarb. Then we had to send and inquire all 
over the house for this rhubarb, but our folks had 
hardly ever heard of such a thing. I advised him 
to take a good bumper of gin and gunpowder, for 
that seemed almost all he had left untried.” 

In the afternoon Mrs. Byron came; and Mr. 
Crutchley, who has a violent aversion to her, 
notwithstanding she is particularly courteous to 
him, contrived, the moment he could, to make his 
escape, and hid himself till she was gone. 
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Mrs. Thrale’s sweetness to me is inexpressible ; 
but the generosity she is practising at this time to 
Mr. Perkins, whom she does not like, though she 
thinks herself obliged to him, exalts her character 
yet more highly than her kindness to me. Every- 
thing in her power is she doing to establish him 
comfortably in the brewhouse, even to the lending 
all her own money that is in the stocks. 

The other morning she ran hastily into my room, 
her eyes full of tears, and cried, 

“ What an extraordinary man is this Crutchley ! 
I declare he has quite melted me ! He came to me 
just now, and thinking I was uneasy I could do no 
more for Perkins, though he cared not himself if 
the man were drowned, he olfered to lend him a 
thousand pounds, merely by way of giving pleasure 
to me ! ” 

His fondness, indeed, for Mrs. Thrale and her 
daughter is the most singular I have ever seen ; he 
scarcely exists out of their sight, and holds all 
others so inferior to them, that total solitude seems 
his dearest alternative to their society. Dr. Johnson, 
indeed, he honours and reveres ; and myself I believe 
he very well esteems ; but I question, nevertheless, 
whether he would desire to see either of us but for 
our connection in this house. 

When Mrs. Thrale came back, she brought with 
her Mr. Henry Smith, who dined here, as did also 
that ridiculous Merlin, who contrived to divert Miss 
Thrale and me with his inconceivable absurdities. 

Wednesday, June 4. — Mrs. Thrale was obliged 
to go to town again to-day upon business with the 
executors, and she brought back an account of 
Mr. Crutchley that has really given me very much 
concern ; he was very far, she says, from well, and 
extremely feverish. She begged him to stay in 
town and have a physician, but he declared he 
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would go instantly to Sunninghill. She then 
asked him to come hither and be nursed ; but that 
also he declined ; and when she urged him to take 
great care of himself, he said it was of small matter 
whether he did or not, since he cared not whether 
he lived or died, as life was of no value to him, for 
he had no enjoyment of it 

How strange, sad, and perverse I With every 
possible means of happiness, as far as speculation 
reaches, to be thus unaccountably miserable. He 
has goodness, understanding, benevolence, riches, 
and independence, and with all these a something is 
wanting without which they are all as nothing. 

He acknowledged to her readily that he was 
never so well pleased as when at Streatham, and 
spoke of its four inmates, Mrs. and Miss Thral^ 
Dr. Johnson, and F. B. in terms of praise bordering 
upon enthusiasm ; protesting he believed the world 
contained not four other such folks, and that it was 
a society which made all other insupportable. Yet, 
he would net be prevailed upon to come again, 
though he knew not, he said, how he should for- 
bear, before the week was out, hanging or drowning 
himself ! 

In ten days’ time, however, he is obliged to be 
again in town, in order to meet Mrs. Thrale at the 
brewhouse, and then he expects his two sisters, 
of whom he is excessively fond, to come from 
Lincolnshire on a visit to him of some months. 
His mind then wiU, I hope, be easier, and more of 
that happiness which his character deserves, and his 
situation in life ojSers, will be enjoyed by him. 

Streatham, July 16. — I will give you now, my 
dear girls, some little account how the world goes 
with me ; but, in return, if you do not both com- 
municate something, I shall take it for the “hint 
of an insult,” and not, like poor Merlin, proceed 
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just the same as if no such “ disagreeable com- 
pliment ” had been paid me. 

You will believe I was not a little surprised to 
see Sacchini.^ He is going to the Continent with 
Piozzi, and Mrs. Thrale invited them both to spend 
the last day at Streatham, and from hence proceed 
to Margate. 

Sacchini is the mere ghost of what he was, in 
almost every respect ; so altered a man in so few 
years I never saw. I should not even have known 
him had his name not been spoken ; and the same 
ill-health which has so much impaired his person, 
and robbed him of more beauty than any other 
man ever possessed, seems also to have impaired 
his mental faculties. He is no longer pleasant now, 
even when he tries to be gay; and that good- 
breeding we so much admired in him is degenerated 
into too much obsequiousness. The change in his 
circumstances, and his continual distress for money, 
no doubt have much contributed to this general 
decadence. 

He is obliged to steal away privately, lest his 
creditors should stop him. He means to try his 
fortune at Paris, where he expects to retrieve it,' 
and then to return to London, and begin the world 
anew. 

That a man of such extraordinary merit, after 
so many years giving to this country such works 
as must immortalise him, should at last be forced 
to steal away from it, made me, I must own, feel 
more compassion for him than a man whose own 
misconduct has been the sole occasion of his dis- 
tresses has any fair claim to. But to see talents 


^ Antonio Mario Gasparo Sacchini, 1734^-86, a Neapolitan <*ompo$er, 
who had come to England in 1772. One of his dramatic nieces was on 
the subject of Bvdina. “ A very elegant man, and extremely handsome 
—Miss Burney had written of him in 1773 (Earlv Diary^ 1888, i. im), 

® He did retrieve it He became very popular at Paris, and obtained 
a pension from Marie Antoinette. 
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which to all the world can give such delight, so 
useless to the owner, is truly melancholy. 

I pressed him very much to sing, and, though 
somewhat reluctantly, he complied. He seemed 
both gratified and surprised by my civility and 
attention to him, which he must long have observed 
were withdrawn, and which nothing but my present 
pity for him would have revived. He inquired 
after aU the family, and “ Miss Susanne ” twice, 
and reminded me of many things which had passed 
upon the commencement of our acquaintance with 
him — his one pea, his German story, and his Watch- 
man and the Olives ; and we had much talk about 
sweet Millico.^ 

The first song he sang, beginning “En quel 
amabil volto,’’ you may perhaps know, but I did 
not : it is a charming mezza bravura. He and 
Piozzi then sung together the duet of the Amore 
Soldato; and nothing could be much more de- 
lightful ; Piozzi taking pains to sing his very best, 
and Sacchini, with his soft but delicious whisper, 
almost thrilling me by his exquisite and pathetic ex- 
pression. They then went through that opera, great 
part of Creso, some of Erijile, and much of Rinaldo. 

Sacchini also sung “Poveri affetti miei,” and 
most divinely indeed. I begged him to sing “ Dov’ 
h s’afEretti per me la morta ” ; he could hardly 
recollect it, and what he recollected he could hardly 
sing ; it required more exertion than he can now 
use without pain and fatigue. I have not, how- 
ever, had so much pleasure from music since 
Pacchierotti left England, and I am sure I shall 
have none like it till he again returns. 


1 Giuseppe Millico, b. 1739, “the divine Millico,” she calls him in 
1773. But he was not personally attractive like Sacchini. “ Millico is of 
a large or rather an immense figure, and not handsome at all, at all ; but 
his countenance is strongly expressive of sweetness of disposition, and his 
conversation is exceedingly sensible.” He came to England in 177^. 
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Streatham, Avgust . — I fear you will think me 
a long time, my dearest Susy, without giving any 
sign of life ; but your letter of yesterday, for which 
I much thank you, has given me sufficient com- 
punction for my silence to cause my seizing my 
pen, and go back to 

Monday, July 30. — Mrs. Thrale ran out to 
meet me upon my return, in the courtyard ; and 
then we eocplicated about the letters, and the coach, 
and so forth, and, as I came, all went well. Then, 
leading the way into the library, she called out, 

“ Mr. Cfutchley, I have got my Tyo ^ again ! ” 

I was somewhat surprised to find him here, as I 
had only expected him to meet the great party the 
next day ; but it seems he escorted his guests, Mrs. 
and Miss Thrale, and Dr. Johnson, from Sunning- 
hill Park on Saturday, and was not yet returned 
thither. 

His park and house, Mrs. Thrale .says, are 
extremely fine; his sister is a sensible and un- 
affected woman ; he entertained them quite magni- 
ficently ; and his character among his own people, 
and in his own neighbourhood, is so high, that she 
has left his place with double the esteem, if pos- 
sible, that she entered it. He is indeed, I believe 
sincerely, one of the worthiest and most amiable 
creatures in the world, however full of spleen, 
oddities, and minor foibles. 

• ««««« 

[In the afternoon we had walking and music; 
and in the evening my father and Mrs. Thrale 
seated themselves out of doors, just before the 
Blue-room * windows, for coolth and chat ; and then 
Mr. Crutchley came up to me, and we had a very 
long conversation together. 

I have not time to scribble it all ; but it began 

1 See voi. X. p. 4k9l, 

^ The saloon at Streatham was hung with sky-blue. 
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by talking of the late party at his house at Sunning- 
hill ; and I told him — for I believed nothing could 
give him greater pleasure — how well satisfied Mrs. 
and Miss Thrale had returned from it. And then 
he said how high an honour he had thought it, 
both from them and from Dr. Johnson, and added, 
that he had never been happier in his life than 
during these two days.] 

But as he has never forgotten, and never, I 
believe, will forget, the conversation I had with 
him so long ago about his pride, and to which he 
has alluded twenty times a-day every time I have 
since been in his company, so now, though how I 
do not remember, he presently, and quite naturally, 
according to custom, recurred to it. 

“Well,” cried I, “ I can really hardly tell myself 
what made me say all that stuff to you ; but this 
I must own, had I then doubted its justice, I should 
not now, it dwells so with you I ” 

[“ Oh, but,” cried he, “it does not dwell with me 
from consciousness, but only because I am afraid 
it must be true, as you say it; for I take it for 
granted you know, and must be right” 

“No, no,” cried I, “’tis merely from feeling it. 
If I had said you were very mean, illiberal, ill- 
natured, you would never have thought of it again.” 

“ Oh yes, I should — I should have thought you 
knew what you said.” 

“ No, I beg your pardon ; you would have known 
it was a mere jest and have thought of it no more 
than if I had said you were but three feet high, 
and kept a cobbler’s stall.” 

“But you could not have said that,” answered 
he, laughing, “ or if you could, you would not.” 

“ The other, however,” said I, “ comes home, and 
therefore you think so much of it.” 

“I hope,” said he, very seriously, “you have 
mistaken me.” 
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“ Nay,” cried I, a little shocked at the unexpected 
impression my casual and unpremeditated lecture 
has made, “ you must remember I told you at the 
same time, that, though what I said I thought, I did 
not say all I thought.” 

“But all,” cried he, “that remains behind, I 
take it for granted is so much worse.” 

This was a net — ^but I saw it ; so it was spread 
in vain.] 

“ My liking to live so much alone,” continued 
he, “ which is, perhaps, what seems proud, proceeds 
merely from the great difficulty there is to meet 
with any society that is good.” 

“ But that difficulty,” quoth I, “ is a part of the 
pride; were you less fastidious, you would find 
society as other people find it.” 

“Nay, now,” said he, “but even about horses I 
am not proud ” (you must know he is very curious 
about his horses), “for I care not what looking 
horse I have ; I never think of his appearance, nor 
mind if half the people I meet think how ill I am 
mounted.” 

“Yes,” returned I, “provided those who are 
judges knew him to be good.” 

“ Why, yes ; I should not choose to ride a horse 
that people who knew anything of the matter would 
call a bad one.” 

“ Ah ! ” cried I reproachfully, “ and this is not 
pride 1 ” 

This, again, was coming home, and he had little 
to answer, but said, in a laughing way, 

“Now I’ll tell you -wmen I can be happy 
enough : when I have nobody at all at my place 
but workmen ; and then I niggle after them up and 
down, and say to myself— Well, I think I am some- 
what better than these I ” 

“ How ridiculous 1 ” cried I : “ but such speeches 
as these, instead of proving your humility, are so 
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absurd and overstrained, they pass literally for 
nothing.” 

[Miss Thrale went away to have her hair dressed, 
and I stayed in the library reading. Mr. Crutehley, 
in about half an hour, returned there again, 
saying, 

“ So, I have prevailed upon Miss Thrale at last 
to go and spend her time better 1 ” 

“ She is gone,” said I, “ to have her hair dressed, 
if that is better.” 

“ I suppose it is what she likes,” answered he. 
“ Is that a long business with you ladies ? ” 

Oh yes, terribly long ! I only wish aU our hair 
was combed as straight as yours was some time 
ago, frightful as I thought it.” 

We afterwards talked of my father, whom he 
knows but very slightly ; he said of him, however, 
things more pleasing for me to hear than any other 
upon any subject in the world would have been ; 
for he told me he never saw any man he thought 
more likely to live long than Dr. Burney. 

“ He is strong-built,” said he, “ stout, and well- 
knit. I looked at him particularly, and never saw 
an appearance of more true muscular strength, 
unencumbered with flesh ; for flesh and bulk have 
nothing to do with strength. I daresay he wiU be 
a very long liver.” 

“And what may contribute to that,” said I, 
“ will be the equanimity of his temper ; for, with 
all his gaiety and sprightliness, he has more patience, 
and even cheerfulness, than anybody in the world. 
And he is one of those who makes no distresses for 
himself, and those he meets with, whether he will 
or not, he drives away as soon as he possibly can.” 

I am not sure I did not mean this rather 
pointedly; and so, I believe, he took it, for he 
exclaimed. 
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“ How unlike me ! I make everything a woe ! ” 

“That is nothing,” cried I, “but the want of 
real evils. Imaginary woes always follow people 
who have no other.” 

“ Imaginary woes ! Good Heaven !” he repeated, 
half between his teeth. 

A servant at the same time coming in to 
announce his phaeton, he then hoped I should 
keep well till he had the pleasure of seeing me 
again, and went away. 

I have some notion he is half inclined to tell me 
all his affairs ; for, whenever we are alone together, 
he almost constantly leads to some subject that 
draws out melancholy hints of his unhappiness, 
though in company he always pretends to laugh at 
all feeling, and despise all misfortune. Could I do 
him any possible service, I should be sincerely 
glad ; but as that is very improbable, I think such 
a confidence better avoided than sought.] 

At dinner we had a large party of old friends of 
Mrs. Thrale. Lady Frances Burgoyne, a mighty 
erect old lady of the last age, lofty, ceremonious, 
stiff, and condescending. 

Montague Burgoyne, her son, and as like any 
other son as ever you saw. 

Mrs. Burgoyne, his wife, a sweet, pretty, inno- 
cent, simple young girl, just married to him. 

Miss Burgoyne, his eldest sister, a good, sensible, 
prating old maid. 

Miss Kitty Burgoyne, a younger sister, equally 
prating, and not equally sensible. 

Mr. Ned Hervey, brother to the bride. 

To these were added Mr. Pepys and Sophy 
Streatfield; the former as entertaining, the latter 
as beautiful, as ever. We had a very good day, 
but not of a writing sort. 

Dr. Johnson, whom I had not seen since his 
Sunninghill expedition, as he only returned from 
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town to-day, gave me almost all his attention, 
which made me of no little consequence to the 
Burgoynes, who all stared amain when they saw 
him make up to me the moment I entered the 
room, and talk to me till summoned to dinner. 

Mr. Pepys had desired this meeting, by way of 
a sort of reconciliation after the L 3 i±elton quarrel ; 
and Dr. Johnson now made amends for his former 
violence, as he advanced to him as soon as he came 
in, and holding out his hand to him, received him 
with a cordiality he had never shown him before. 
Indeed, he told me himself, that “he thought the 
better of Mr. Pepys for all that had passed.” He 
is as great a souled man as a bodied one, and, were 
he less furious in his passions, he would be demi- 
divine. 

Mr. Pepys also behaved extremely well, politely 
casting aside all reserve or coldness that might be 
attributed to a lurking ill-will for what had passed. 

Streatham. — My poor journal is now so in 
arrears, that I forget wholly the date of what I 
sent you last. I have, however, minutes by me 
of things, though not of times, and, therefore, the 
chronology not being very important, take them, 
my dear girls, promiscuously. I am still, I know, 
in August, et voilb tout. 

We have now a new character added to our set, 
and one of no small diversion, — Mr. Musgrave, an 
Irish gentleman of fortune, and member of the 
Irish Parliament. He is tail, thin, and agreeable 
in his face and figure ; is reckoned a good scholar, 
has travelled, and been very well educated. His 
manners are impetuous and abrupt; his language 
is high-flown and hyperbolical ; his sentiments are 
romantic and tender; his heart is warm and 
generous; his head hot and wrong! And the 
whole of his conversation is a mixture the most 
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uncommon, of knowledge and triteness, simplicity 
and fury, literature and folly ! 

Keep this character in your mind, and, contra- 
dictory as it seems, I will give you, from time to 
time, such specimens as shall remind you of each 
of these six epithets. 

He was introduced into this house by Mr. 
Seward, with whom, and hlr. Graves of Worcester, 
he travelled into Italy : and some years ago he was 
extremely intimate here. But, before my acquaint- 
ance was made at Streatham, he had returned to 
Ireland; where, about a year since, he married 
Miss Cavendish. They are now, by mutual con- 
sent, parted. She is gone to a sister in France, 
and he is come to spend some time in England by 
way of diverting his chagrin. 

Mrs. Thrale who, though open-eyed enough to 
his absurdities, thinks well of the goodness of his 
heart, has a real regard for him ; and he quite 
adores her, and quite worships Dr. Johnson — 
frequently declaring (for what he once says, he 
says continually), that he would spill his blood for 
him, — or clean his shoes, — or go to the Ea.st Indies 
to do him any good! “I am never,” says he, 
“ afraid of him ; none but a fool or a rogue has any 
need to be afraid of him. What a fine old lion 
(looking up at his picture) ^ he is I Oh I I love him, 
— I honour him, — I reverence him ! I would black 
his shoes for him. I wish I could give him my 
night’s sleep ! ” 

These are exclamations which he is making 
continually. Mrs. Thrale has extremely well .said 
that he is a caricature of Mr. Boswell, who is a 
caricature, I must add, of all other of Dr. Johnson’s 
admirers. 

The next great favourite he has in the world to 
our Doctor, and the person whom he talks next 

^ the picture by Reynolds in the library. 
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most of, is Mr. Jessop, who was his schoolmaster, 
and whose praise he is never tired of singing in 
terms the most vehement, — quoting his authority 
for every other thing he says, and lamenting our 
misfortune in not knowing him. 

His third favourite topic, at present, is The Life 
of Louis XV. in 4 vols. 8vo,^ lately translated from 
the French ; and of this he is so extravagantly fond, 
that he talks of it as a man might talk of his 
mistress, provided he had so little wit as to talk 
of her at all. 

Painting, music, all the fine arts in their turn, 
he also speaks of in raptures. He is himself very 
accomplished, plays the violin extremely well, is a 
very good linguist, and a very decent painter. 
But no subject in his hands fails to be ridiculous, 
as he is sure, by the abruptness of its introduction, 
the strange turn of his expressions, or the Hiber- 
nian twang of his pronunciation, to make every- 
thing he says, however usual or common, seem 
peculiar and absurd. 

When he first came here, upon the present 
renewal of his acquaintance at Streatham, Mrs. 
Thrale sent a summons to her daughter and me to 
come downstairs. We went together ; I had long 
been curious to see him, and was glad of the 
opportunity. The moment Mrs. Thrale introduced 
me to him, he began a warm Moge of my father, 
speaking so fast, so much, and so Irish, that I 
could hardly understand him. 

That over, he began upon this book, entreating 
Mrs. Thrale and all of us to read it, assuring us 
nothing could give us equal pleasure, minutely 
relating all its principal incidents with vehement 
expressions of praise or abhorrence, according to 
the good or bad he mentioned ; and telling us that 

1 The 'Prwate Life of Lewis XV, Translated from the French [of 
Mouifle d’Angerville] by J. 0, Justamond, 1T8L 
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he had devoted three days and nights to making an 
index to it himself ! 

Then he touched upon his dear schoolmaster, 
Mr. Jessop, and then opened upon Dr. Johnson, 
whom he calls “ the old lion,” and who lasted till 
we left him to dress. 

When we met again at dinner, and were joined 
by Dr. Johnson, the incense he paid him, by his 
solemn manner of listening, by the earnest rever- 
ence with which he eyed liim, and by a theatric 
start of admiration every time he spoke, joined to 
the Doctor s utter insensibility to all these tokens, 
made me find infinite difficulty in keeping my 
countenance during the whole meal. His talk, 
too, is incessant; no female, however famed, can 
possibly excel him for volubility. 

He told us a thousand strange staring stories, 
of noble deeds of valour and tender proofs of con- 
stancy, interspersed with extraordinary, and indeed 
incredible accidents, and with jests, and jokes, and 
bon-mots, that I am sure must be in Joe Miller. 
And in the midst of all this jargon he abruptly 
called out, “ Pray, Mrs. Thrale, what is the Doctor’s 
opinion of the American war ? ” 

Opinion of the American war at this time of 
day ! We all laughed cruelly ; yet he repeated his 
question to the Doctor, who, however, made no 
other answer but by laughing too. But he is never 
affronted with Dr. Johnson, let him do what he 
will ; and he seldom ventures to speak to him till 
he has asked some other person present for advice 
how he will take such or such a question. 

At night he left us, and Mr. Crutchley arrived, 
who came to spend two or three days, as usual. 
Sir Philip Clerke also was here; but I have no 
time now to write any account of what passed, 
except that I must and ought to mention that Mr. 
Crutchley, in the presence of Sir Philip, is always 
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more respectful to me than at any other time; 
indeed, only then, for he troubles not himself with 
too much ceremony. But I believe he does this 
from a real delicacy of mind, by way of marking 
still more strongly it was the raillery, not the object 
of it, he was so strangely piqued about. 

[But I told you I thought I had secured his 
never more mentioning my charge of his pride. 
There I was mistaken, as, for his life, he cannot 
forbear.] The day he ended his visit. Sir Philip 
also ended his, having only come from Hampshire 
for a few days ; and, as I wanted much to go down 
and see my sister, Mrs. Thrale ordered her coach, 
and took us all thither herself. 

[In our way Mr. Crutchley, who was in un- 
common spirits, took it in his head to sing the 
praises of wine (though no man drinks less), and 
afterwards of smoking; Mrs. Thrale all the time 
combating aU he said. Sir Philip only laughing, and 
I, I suppose, making faces. At last he called out, 

“ Look at Miss Burney, how she sits wondering 
at my impudence ! ” 

He expected, I fancy, I should contradict this ; 
but not a word did I say : so then, with a little 
dipit) he added, 

“ I suppose, now, I shall have impiidence 
added to the — the vanity you gave my character 
before.” 

This mistake I am pretty sure was a wilful one, 
by way of passing for only slightly remembering 
the accusation. 

“Vanity!” cried I; “when did I charge you 
with vanity ? ” 

“ Well, what was it then 'i— pride 1 ” 

I said nothing; neither choosing to confirm 
what he has taken so seriously to heart, nor to 
contradict what I think as strongly as ever. 

“ Pride and impudence ! ” continued he, with a 
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look at once saucy and mortified — “ a pretty com- 
position, upon ray life ! ” 

“Nay, nay,” said I, “this is an addition of your 
own. I am sure I never called, or thought, you 
impudent.” 

It would be straiige if I had ; for, on the con- 
trary, he is an actual male p?'ude ! 

“No, no ; she gave you nothing but the pride,” 
said Mrs. Thrale, “ she left all the vanity for me ! 
Saucy that she is ! So you have, at least, the 
higher fault ; for vanity is much the meaner of the 
two. Lord Bacon says, ‘ A beggar of bread is a 
better man than a beggar of a bow ; for the bread 
is of more worth.’ So see if you are not best off.” 

“Me best off!” cried he — “no, indeed; Miss 
Burney thinks better of vanity than pride, by her 
giving one to you and t’otlier to me.” 

To this, again, I would not speak ; for I could 
not well without a new argument, and the old bne 
is so long remembered that I am determined to 
have no more. 

“ If Miss Burney,” said he presently, “ thought 
as well of me as of you, I believe I should have 
reason to be very well contented. Should not I ? ” 
“ As well of you as of me ! ” cried Mrs. Thrale ; 
“ why, if ever I heard such a speech ! No, indeed, 
I hope not 1 I have always heard her called a very 
wise girl 1 ”] 

««««#* 

Mrs. Thrale set me down at home, and I ran to 
dear Etty’s,’^ and saw and kissed her and her dear 
baby, and promised to return to town soon to spend 
a week with her. Mrs. T. called for me again at 
three o’clock, and I returned to Streatham, and I 
spent two days with only ourselves ; — cest a. dire, 
Mrs. and Miss T. and Dr. Johnson, who is so 
earnest to have me here always, that I assure you 

^ Her eldest sister* Esther, Charles Rousseau Burney’s wife. 
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we know not how to break to him my intended 
week’s absence! You may laugh if you please, 
but I can tell you my importance with him seems 
continually increasing. And, seriously, I am sure 
my gratitude for his kindness goes on crescendo, in 
the same manner. 

• ••••• 

Well — it was, I think, Saturday, August 25, 
that Mrs. Thrale brought me back. But first, we 
went together to see Sir Joshua’s pictures, which is 
always a feast to me, and afterwards to see Pine’s,^ 
where is one of Mrs. Thrale herself ; not like, I 
think, but a mighty elegant portrait. We then 
took up Mr. Crutchley, who had come to his town- 
house upon business, and who accompanied us 
thither for a visit of three days. 

In the evening Mr. Seward also came. He has 
been making the western tour, and gave us, with a 
seriousness that kept me continually grinning, some 
account of a doctor, apothecary, or chemist, belong- 
ing to every town at which he had stopped. And 
when we all laughed at his thus followmg up the 
faculty, he undauntedly said, 

“ I think it the best way to get information ; 
I know no better method to learn what is going 
forward anywhere than to send for the chief physi- 
cian of the place ; so I commonly consult him the 
first day I stop at a place, and when I have fee’d 
him, and made acquaintance, he puts me in a way 
to find out what is worth looking at.” 

A most curious mode of picking up a cicerone ! 

After this, still pursuing his favourite topic, 
he began to inquire into the particulars of Mr. 
Crutchley’s late illness ; but that gentleman, who 
is as much in the opposite extreme, of disdaining 
even any decent care of himself, as Mr. Seward is 

^ Robert Edge Pine, 174^2-90, son of Hogarth’s “ Friar Pine,” a history 
and portrait painter. 
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in the other, of devoting almost all his thoughts to 
his health, cut the matter very short, and would 
not talk upon it at all. 

“ But, if I had known sooner,” said Mr. Seward, 
“ that you were ill, I should have come to see you.” 

“Should you?” cried Mr. Crutchley, with a 
loud laugh ; “ very kind, indeed ! — it would have 
been charming to see you when I am ill, when I 
am afraid of undertaking you even when well ! ” 

Some time after Sophy Streatfield was talked 
of, — oh, with how much impertinence! as if she 
was at the service of any man who would make 
proposals to her! Yet Mr. Seward spoke of her 
with praise and tenderness all the time, as if, though 
firmly of this opinion, he was warmly her admirer. 
From such admirers and such admiration Heaven 
guard me I Mr. Crutchley said but little ; but that 
little was bitter enough. 

“However,” said Mr. Seward, “after all that 
can be said, there is nobody whose manners are 
more engaging, nobody more amiable than the little 
Sophy ; and she is certainly very pretty ; I must own 
I have always been afraid to trust myself with her.” 

Here Mr. Crutchley looked very sneeringly. 

“ Nay, ’squire,” cried Mr. Seward, “ she is very 
dangerous, I can tell you ; and if she had you at a 
fair trial, she would make an impression that would 
soften even your hard heart.” 

“No need of any further trial,” answered he, 
laughing, “for she has done that already; and so 
soft was the impression that it is absolutely all 
dissolved i — ^melted quite away, and not a trace of 
it left!” 

Mr. Seward then proposed that she should marry 
Sir John Miller,^ who has just lost his wife; and 


^ Lady Miller (see voL L p. 380) died in Jnne of this year. She was 
buried neat the altar in the Abbey Church, where she has a marble 
monument by the elder Bacon. 
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very gravely said, he had a great mind to set out 
for Tunbridge, and carry her with him to Bath, and 
so make the match without delay ! 

“But surely,” said Mrs. Thrale, “if you fad, you 
will think yourself bound in honour to marry her 
yourself 1 ” 

“ Why, that’s the thing,” said he ; “ no, I can’t 
take the little Sophy myself ; I should have too 
many rivals ; no, that won’t do.” 

How abominably conceited and sure these pretty 
gentlemen are 1 However, Mr. Crutchley here made 
a speech that half won my heart. 

“ I wish,” said he, “ Miss Streatfield was here at 
this moment to cuff you, Seward ! ” 

“ Cuff me ! ” cried he. “ What, the little Sophy! 
— and why 1 ” 

“ For disposing of her so freely. I think a man 
deserves to be cimed for saying any lady will marry 
him.” 

I seconded this speech with much approbation. 

Mr. Crutchley then told us of a painter, with 
whom he is well acquainted, and to whom he has 
been very kind, that professes the art of discovering 
moral characters from written ones ; and he told us 
that if we would write something, he would carry the 
paper to the man, and bring us word what he had 
said of us without letting him know who we were. 

Mrs. Thrale immediately started up and wrote 
in a very fine hand, 

“ The character of the writer of this is earnestly 
desired.” 

Mr. Seward was called upon next, and proposed 
adding, 

“ The greatest secrecy must be depended upon.” 

But I objected to this mode, because such 
sentences might help the conjurer to our characters 
without much assistance; whereas, he ought to 
decipher them merely from the handwriting. 
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Mr. Crutchley then proposed that we should 
take some book, and each of us write two lines, 
and then the man could have nothing to judge by 
but our several scrawls. 

“ Wisely said,” cried Mrs. Thrale ; “ for judg- 
ment Mr. Crutchley excels us all.” 

We took, therefore, Mr. Crabbe’s lAhrary^ and 
Mrs. Thrale, Mr. Seward, Miss Thrale, and myself, 
copied two lines each. Mr. Crutchley put the 
paper in his pocket, and promised to bring us an 
account of ourselves on Monday. I charged him 
repeatedly to be very honourable, and not make 
characters of us himself, and then pretend to pass 
them off for this painter’s. When I give you the 
characters, you must judge yourself whether he 
was faithful, or only, as I told him I expected 
he would, took the opportunity to give us all a 
smoking. 

Sunday . — To these two gentlemen was added 
a third, — Mr. Musgrave.® I did not see him till 
we all met in the dinner-parlour; and then he 
immediately addressed me with so vociferous a 
rapidity that I could not catch above one word 
in ten of what he said ; but I found his purport 
was to tell me he had been at Worcester, where 
he had seen my uncle, and seen divers of Edward’s 
performances,® and he very warmly declared he 
would make a very great and eajsital painter ; and, 
in the midst of this oration, IMr. Seward very drily 
called out, 

“Pray, Musgrave, whom are you talking 
of?” 

“Her cousin,” cried he, with the same eager- 
ness, “ Miss Burney’s cousin. I assure you he 
will be so great a painter that ” 


1 The IMrary was published^ anonymously, in June I7BL But the 
author’s name, apparently, was no secret. 

See ants, p. 27. » See vo!. I pp. 94* and SIJH. 
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“Why, when and where,” interrupted Mr. 
Seward, “ are these Burneys to stop ? ” 

“Nowhere,” said Mrs. Thrale, “till they are 
tired ; for they go on just as long as they please, 
and do what they please, and are what they 
please.” 

“Here, ma’am, is a mark of their power and 
genius,” said Mr. Musgrave, pointing to me ; “and 
I assure you this young man is another. And 
when I told old Mr. Burney I thought so, I 
assure you I thought he would have wrung my 
arm out of joint.” 

“ Old Mr. Burney ! ” said Mrs. Thrale ; “ pray, 
do you call our youTig Doctor’s brother old Mr. 
Burney ? ” 

“ Oh, ma’am, I assure you I have the greatest 
respect for him in the world ; he is a worthy old 
gentleman, I assure you. He and I shook hands 
together for a quarter of an hour. He was vastly 
pleased. I told him his son would be a great 
painter. And, indeed, so he will. He’ll be quite 
at the head.” 

“Ay, how should he be Miss Burney’s cousin 
else ? ” said Mrs. Thrale. 

“Miss Burney wiU be so elated,” said Mr. 
Seward, “ if you go on thus with all her family, 
that she will not condescend to take notice of us.” 

“Oh yes, she will,” said the literal Mr. Mus- 
grave ; “ where there is true merit there is 

always modesty^ Miss Burney may hear praise 
without danger.” 

I called for water, munched bread, and did 
what I could to pass the time ; but though Mr. 
Musgrave made me laugh, I found it pretty warm 
work to sit all this. 

In the evening, Mr. Seward, who plays off 
Mr. Musgrave most unmercifully, called out to 
him. 
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“ Musgrave, how goes on your play ? ” 

“ My play, sir ! ” cried he, a little alarmed ; “ sir, 
I assure you I have not thought about it.” 

“No ! — why, I suppose you would have finished 
it in your last fit of sickness. Do, Musgrave, 
pray go on with it when you are tied by the 
heel next. We’ll get Miss Burney to write a 
prologue for it.” 

“Miss Burney will do me a great deal of 
honour,” said he, not suspecting he was laughed at, 
“ if she will be so good as to look at it.” 

“ And pray,” cried Mr. Seward, “ what do you 
call it?” 

“ Oh, I shall beg the favour of Miss Burney to 
name it.” 

He then told us the plan and story of this 
comedy, which was so trite, and yet so Jlammg, 
that I cannot imagine how any man can have read 
so much to so little advantage as to suppose it 
could be listened to. 

Mr. Seward, however, protests he has altered it 
from what he originally intended; and no great 
mischief, I think, could any alteration do to such a 
plan as Mr. Seward says he had first formed, which 
was to make a bishop be discovered by his own 
chaplain in a house of ill-fame I a ddmmemcnt he 
had devised for the purpose of making the bishop 
come dcmn with his money and coiisent for the 
marriage of his daughter, the heroine of the piece, 
with the man of her choice I 

Monday . — We were to have Mr. Cator and 
other company to dinner; and ail breakfast Mr. 
Seward kept plaguing poor Mr. Musgrave, who is 
an incessant talker, about the difficulty he would 
have in making his part good with Mr. Cator, who, 
he assured him, would out-talk him if he did not 
take care. And Mr. Crutchley recommended to 
him to “ wait for a sneeze,” in order to put in ; so 
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that he was almost rallied into a passion, though, 
being very good-natured, he made light of it, and 
it blew over. 

Our company was Mr. and Mrs. Cator, Mrs, 
Byron and her daughter Augusta, Mr. Jenkinson, 
Mr. Lewis, a friend who is on a visit at his house, 
and the three gentlemen already here. 

Mr. Crutchley rode to town in the morning, 
and told us at dinner that he had been to the 
painter’s for our characters, but refused to let us 
know what they were'; only telling us in general 
that Miss Thrale had fared the worst. 

“I have written it all down,” cried he; “and 
oh I what a noble trimming is there for Queeny ! ” 

“ And pray,” cried she, “ how has Miss Burney 
fared?” 

“ Oh I pretty well.” 

“ And Seward ? ” 

“ Why pretty well, too.” 

“ And my mother ? ” 

“ Why ill — ^very ill ; — ^but not so ill as you.” 

“Upon my word ! And what, pray, has he said 
of me ? ” 

“ I have all the particulars upon a paper in my 
pocket.” 

I plagued him, however, without ceasing till he 
told me all the items ; which were — 

Of Mrs. Thrale: That she was very unsteady 
in her affections, a great lover of pleasinre, and had 
no dislike to living in the country. 

• • • • • 

Of Mr. Seward : That he was a man quite 
without genius, and that all the accomplishments 
he possessed resulted from labour and application. 

Of me: That I was very steady, very apt to 
be sullen, grave myself, but fond of those who 
were gay. 

I think I did come pretty well off, considering 
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the villainous things said of the rest ; but I battled 
with him warmly the character of JMr. Seward, 
which his calling “ pretty well ” was very unjust, 
as he has really more original wit and humour than 
one man in five hundred. 

In the middle of dinner I was seized with a 
violent laughing fit, by seeing Mr. Musgrave, who 
had sat quite silent, turn very solemnly to Mr. 
Seward and say, in a reproachful tone, 

“ Seward, you said I should be fighting to talk 
all the talk, and here I have not spoke once.” 

“ Well, sir,” cried Mr. Seward, nodding at him, 
“ why don’t you put in ? ” 

“ Why, I lost an opportunity just now, when 
Mr. Cator talked of clmates; I had something I 
could have said about them very well.” 

After this, however, he made himself amends ; 
for when we left the men to their wine, he began 
such a violent dispute with Mr. Cator, that Mr. 
Jenkinson and Mr. Crutchley left the field of 
battle, and went out to join the ladies in their 
walk round the grounds ; ajid that breaking up the 
party the rest soon followed. 

By the way, I happened not to walk myself, 
which was most ludicrously noticed by Mr. 
Musgrave; who, while we were at tea, suddenly 
crossed the circle to come up to me, and say, 

“You did not walk. Miss Burney.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Very much in the right — very much in the 
right, indeed 1 You were studying? Oh, very 
right ! never lose a moment ! Such an under- 
standing as yours it would be a shame to neglect ; 
it ought to be cultivated every moment.” 

And then he hurried back to his seat. 

In the evening, when all the company was gone 
but our three gentlemen, Seward, Crutchley, and 
Musgrave, we took a walk round the grounds 
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by moonlight;^ and Mr. Musgrave started with 
rapture at the appearance of the moon, now full, 
now cloudy, now clear, now obscured, every three 
yards we moved. 

• • • • • 

We have had some eoctra diversion from two 
queer letters. The first of these was to Dr. 
Johnson, dated from the Orkneys, and costing him 
\s. Qd. The contents were, to beg the Doctor’s 
advice and counsel upon a very embarrassing 
matter ; the writer, who signs his name and place 
of abode, says he is a clergyman, and labours 
under a most peculiar misfortune, for which he 
can give no account ; and which is, — ^that though 
he very often writes letters to his friends and 
others, he never gets any answers ; he entreats, 
therefore, that Dr. Johnson will take this into 
consideration, and explain to him to what so 
strange a thing may be attributed. 

He then gives his direction. 

The other of these curious letters is to myself ; 
it is written upon fine French-glazed and gilt paper. 

“ Miss F. Bumey, 

“At Lady Thrale's, 

“Streatham,, Surrey. 

“ Madam — I lately have read the three elegant 
volumes of Evelina, which were penned by you ; 
and am desired by my friends, which are very 
numerous, to entreat the favour of you to oblige 
the public with a fourth. 

“Now, if this desire of mine should meet with 
your approbation, and you will honour the public 
with another volume (for it will not be iU-bestowed 

1 Streatham Place is said to have been encircled by a gravelled walk 
nearly two miles long (Lysons’ Enmrom of London, 1796, i. 483). From 
a letter of Mrs. Thrale in November 1814, when the house was let to 
Count Lieven, the grounds occupied 100 acres. 
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time), it will greatly add to the happiness of,— 
Honoured madam, a sincere admirer of you and 
Evelina. 

"Snow Hill.” 

Now don’t our two epistles vie well with each 
other for singular absurdity ? Which of them 
shows least meaning, who can tell ? This is the 
third queer anonymous letter I have been favoured 
with. The date is more curious than the contents ; 
one would think the people on Snow Hill might 
think three volumes enough for what they are the 
better, and not desire a fourth to celebrate more 
Smiths and Branghtons. 

Monday, Sept. 3. — [Our solitude was interrupted 
by a visit from Mr. Crutchley, which afforded me, 
as usual, subject-matter of debate upon his never- 
ending oddities. Take the following patterns : — 

My dear Mrs. Thrale had been ill of a rash for 
some days, though not confined, and Sir Richard 
Jebb came this evening to see her. He stayed and 
drank tea with us, and was, as to me he always 
is, very agreeable. After having written for Mrs. 
Thrale and given her his general directions, he 
charged her very earnestly not to suffer her spirits 
to be agitated, and to be very careful to keep quiet. 

When he was gone, she repeated this in laugh- 
ing, and said, “ I suppose he meant I should not 
put myself in a Welsh passion, and flame and spit.” 

“ Nay, nay,” cried Mr. Crutchley, “ that you do 
all day long.” 

“ What 1 ” cried she, going out of the room, and 
not well hearing him, while I turned round to laugh 
at his assurance. 

“ Why Miss Burney,” answered he, “ says you 
always spit.” 

“11” cried I, amazed. “ When did I say so ? ” 

“ Why, just this moment.” 
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“ Mercy ! ” cried Mrs. Thrale, “ that is too 
bad!” 

“Nay, she said it. I’ll swear!” said he, very 
coolly. 

I only turned up my eyes at him, and Miss 
Thrale followed her mother out of the room. 

“Well, now,” said he, very gravely, “did you 
say it, or did you not ? ” 

“ Why Tiot, to he sure ! ” returned I, staring at 
his effrontery. 

“You did not say it ? ” 

“ No ; you know I did not.” 

“Nay, I don’t know for the words, but you 
looked it, I am sure, and that’s the same. I always 
hold it exactly the same. I see, indeed, no differ- 
ence between saying and looking.” 

“Yes, but I ^d not look it ; my look was only 
at you, and marvelling at ycmr saying it.” 

“Nay, but you know very well that she does 
spit.” 

“ No, indeed, I don’t ; or if I do, I know also, 
and very certainly, that it is only when she is 
provoked.” 

“ Yes, yes ; nobody, I suppose, does it unpro- 
voked ; but what will provoke one will not provoke 
another ; that is all the real difference.” 

I had no time to answer this, as the dear spitter 
returned ; but I was all amazement at his persist- 
ing in such an attack, and insisting that I was of 
the same mind.] 

At dinner. Dr. Johnson returned, and Mr. 
Musgrave came with him. I did not see them 
till dinner was upon the table; and then Dr. 
Johnson, more in earnest than in jest, reproached 
me with not coming to meet him, and afterwards 
with not speaking to him, which, by the way, 
across a large table, and before company, I could 
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not do, were I to be reproached ever so solemnly. 
It is requisite to speak so loud in order to be heard 
by him, and everybody listens so attentively for 
his reply, that not all his kindness will ever, I 
believe, embolden me to discourse with him will- 
ingly except tcte-a-t^e, or only with his family or 
my own. 

Mr. Crutchley, who has more odd spite in him 
than all the rest of the world put together, enjoyed 
this call upon me, at which Mr. IMusgrave no less 
wondered ! He seemed to think it an honour that 
raised me to the highest pinnacle of glory, and 
started, and lifted up his hands in profound 
admiration. 

This, you may imagine, was no great induce- 
ment to me to talk more ; and when in the evening 
we all met again in the library. Dr. Johnson still 
continuing his accusation, and vowing I cared 
nothing for him, to get rid of the matter, and 
the grinning of Mr. Crutchley, and the theatrical 
staring of Mr. Musgrave, I proposed to Miss Thrale, 
as soon as tea was over, a w'alk round the grounds. 

The next morning, the instant I entered the 
library at breakfast -time, where nobody was yet 
assembled but Messrs. Musgrave and Crutchley, 
the former ran up to me the moment I opened the 
door with a large folio in his hand, calling out, 

“ See here. Miss Burney, you know what I said 
about the Racks ” 

“ The what, sir ? ” cried I, having forgot it all. 

“Why the Racks; and here you see is the 
very same account. I must show it to the Doctor 
presently ; the old lion hardly believed it.” 

He then read to me I know not how much 
stuff, not a word of which could I understand, 
because Mr. Crutchley sat laughing slyly, and 
casting up his eyes exactly before me, though 
unseen by Mr. Musgrave. 
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As soon as I got away from him, and walked 
on to the other end of the room, Mr. Crutehley 
followed me, and said, 

“You went to bed too soon last night; you 
should have stayed a little longer, and then you 
would have heard such a panegyric as never before 
was spoken.” 

“ So I suppose,” quoth I, not knowing what he 
drove at 

“ Oh yes !” cried Mr. Musgrave, “Dr. Johnson 
pronounced such a panegyric upon Miss Burney as 
would quite have intoxicated anybody else; not 
Tier, indeed, for she can bear it, but nobody else 
could.” 

“ Oh I such praise,” said Mr. Crutehley, “ never 
did I hear before. It kept me awake, even me, after 
eleven o’clock, when nothing else could, — poor 
drowsy wretch that I am ! ” 

They then both ran on praising this praise (d qui 
mieux mieux), and trying which should distract me 
most with curiosity to hear it ; but I know Mr. 
Crutehley holds all panegyric in such infinite con- 
tempt and ridicule, that I felt nothing but morti- 
fication in finding he had been an auditor to my 
dear Dr. Johnson’s partiality. 

“Woe to him,” cried he at last, “of whom no 
one speaks ill ! Woe, therefore, to you in this 
house, I am sure ! ” 

“No, no,” cried I, *‘you, I believe, will save me 
from that woe.” 

In the midst of this business entered Miss 
Thrale. Mr. Musgrave, instantly flying up to 
her with the folio, exclaimed, “ See, Miss Thrale, 
here’s all that about the origin of Racks, that ” 

“ Of what ? ” cried she. “ Of rats ? ” 

This set us all grinning; but Mr. Crutehley, 
who had pretty well recovered his spirits, would 
not rest a moment from plaguing me about this 
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praise, and began immediately to tell Miss Thrale 
what an oration had been made the preceding 
evening. 

The moment Mrs. Thrale came in, all this was 
again repeated, Mr. Musgrave almost blessing him- 
self with admiration while he talked of it, and Mr. 
Crutchley keeping me in a perpetual fidget, by 
never suffering the subject to drop. 

When they had both exhausted all they had to 
say in a general manner of this iUof^e, and Dr. 
Johnson’s fondness for me, for a little while we 
were allowed to rest; but scarce had I time to 
even hope the matter would be dropped, when 
Mr. Crutchley said to Mr. Musgrave, 

“Well, sir, but now we have paved the way, I 
think you might as well go on.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Thrale, never backward in 
promoting mischief, “methinks you might now 
disclose some of the particulars.” 

“Ay, do,” said Mr. Crutchley, “pray repeat 
what he said.” 

“Oh I it is not in my power,” cried Mr. 
Musgrave ; “ I have not the Doctor’s eloquence. 
However, as well as I can remember, I will do it. 
He said that her manners were extraordinarily 
pleasing, and her language remarkably elegant; 
that she had as much virtue of mind as knowledge 
of the world; that with all her skill in human 
nature, she was at the same time as pure a little 
creature 

This phrase, most comfortably to me, helped us 
to a laugh, and carried off in something like a joke 
praise that almost carried me off, from very shame 
not better to deserve it 

“Go on, go on I” cried Mr. Crutchley; “you 
have not said half.” 

“ I am sensible of that,” said he, very solemnly ; 
“but it really is not in my power to do him justice, 
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else I would say on, for Miss Burney I know would 
not be intoxicated.” 

“No, no; more, more,” cried that tiresome 
creature ; “ at it again.” 

“ Indeed, sir ; and upon my word I would if I 
could ; but only himself can do the old lion justice.” 

“ ‘ And what light is,’ ” cried Mrs. Thrale, “ ‘ ’tis 
only light can show.’ However, let him love her 
as much as he will, he wUl never love her half 
enough, for he knows not half how good she is.” 

“ Upon my word ! ” cried Miss Thrale drolly, 
“ do you think I shan’t take some sly opportunity 
to poison you ? ” 

“Miss Burney wants no incentive to virtue,” 
said Mr. Musgrave, “ or else, to anybody else such 
a character as Dr. Johnson has given her would be 
enough to stimulate her to it.” 

Ay, thought I, that is the best way for ine — to 
take all this in sober seriousness. And I assure 
you, though I tried to laugh all this oiF as if I 
did not believe it, I knew so well his readiness 
and pleasure in speaking highly of me, that I was 
inwardly quite melted by his kindness, and my 
sense of the honour I receive from it. 

We had half done breakfast before he came 
down ; he then complained he had had a bad night 
and was not well. 

“I could not sleep,” said he, laughing; “no, 
not a wink, for thinking of Miss Burney; her 
cruelty destroys my rest.” 

“ Mercy, sir I ” cried Mrs. Thrale ; “ what, 
beginning again already ? — why, we shall all 
assassinate her. Late at night, and early at morn, 
— no wonder you can’t sleep 1 ” 

“ Oh I what would I give,” cried he, “ that 
Miss Burney would come and tell me stories all 
night longl — if she would but come and talk to 
me!” 
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“ That would be delightful, indeed ! ” said I ; 
“ but when, then, should I sleep ? ” 

“Oh, that’s your care! I should be happy- 
enough in keeping you awake.” 

“ I wish, sir,^’ cried Mr. Musgrave, with 
vehemence, “I could give you my own night’s 
sleep!” 

“ I would have you,” continued Dr. Johnson to 
me (taking no notice of this flight), “come and 
talk to me of Mr. Smith, and then tell me stories 
of old Branghton, and then of his son, and then of 
your sea-captain.” 

“And pray, sir,” cried Sirs. Thrale, “don’t 
forget Lady Louisa, for I shall break my heart if 
you do.” 

“Ay,” answered he, “and of Lady Louisa, 
and of Evelina herself as much as you please, but 
not of Mr. Macartney — ^no, not a word of him ! ” 

“I assure you, ma’am,” said Mr. Musgrave, 
“ the very person who first told me of that book 
was Sir. Jessop, my schoolmaster. Think of that ! 
— was it not striking ? ‘ A daughter,’ says he, ‘ of 
your friend Dr. Burney has written a book, and it 
does her much credit.’ Think of that ! (lifting 
up his hands to enforce his admiration) ; and he 
desired me to read it — he recommended it to me ; 
— a .man of the finest taste, — a man of great 
profundity, — an extraordinaiy scholar, — living in a 
remote part of Ireland, — a man I esteem, upon my 
word!” 

“ But, sir,” cried Mrs. Thrale to Dr. Johnson, 
“ why, these men tell such wonders of what you 
said last night I Why, you spoke quite an oration 
in favour of Miss Burney.” 

“Ay,” said Mr. Crutchley, “the moment it 
was over I went to bed. I stayed to hear the 
panegyric; but I thought I could bear nothing 
after it, and made off.” 
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“ I would you were off now,” cried I, “ and in 
your phaeton in the midst of this rain ! ” 

“ Oh, sir ! ” cried Mr. Musgrave, “ the Doctor 
went on with it again after you went ; I had the 
honour to hear a great deal more.” 

“ Why, this is very fine indeed ! ” said Mrs. 
Thrale ; “ why. Dr. Johnson, — why, what is all 
this?” 

“ These young fellows,” answered he, “ play me 
false ; they take me in ; they start the subject, 
and make me say something of that Fanny 
Burney, and then the rogues know that when I 
have once begun I shall not know when to leave 
off.” 

“We are glad, sir,” said Mr. Crutchley, “to 
hear our own thoughts expressed so much better 
than we can express them ourselves.” 

I could only turn up my eyes at him. 

“Just so,” said Mrs. Thrale, 

“ What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d.” ^ 

Here, much to my satisfaction, the conversation 
broke up. 

“I hope,” said Miss Thrale, comically bowing 
to me, “ you have approved this discourse. For 
my part, I wonder you will speak to me again.” 

“I wonder,” said Mr. Crutchley, “she could 
eat ! ” 

“Nay,” quoth I, “ this is no way to take off my 
appetite ; though, perhaps, you think I ought to be 
too sublime to eat. ’ 

His phaeton was now announced, and, regard- 
less of the rain, he took leave. 

Mr. Musgrave stayed with us two or three 
days longer; but he is so infinitely more quiet 
when neither Mr. Seward nor Mr. Crutchley is 
here, that he left me nothing to write about him. 

^ Pope’s Essay on Criticism^ 1. 298. See post, under October 29, 1T82, 
VOL. II E 
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Friday, Sept. 14. — And now, if I am not 
mistaken, I come to relate the conclusion of Mr. 
Crutchley’s most extraordinary summer career at 
Streatham, which place, I believe, he has now 
left without much intention to frequently revisit 
However, this is mere conjecture; but he really 
had a run of ill-luck not very inviting to a man 
of his cold and splenetic turn, to play the same 
game.^ 

When we were just going to supper, we heard 
a disturbance among the dogs ; and Mrs. and Miss 
Thrale went out to see what was the matter, while 
Dr, Johnson and I remained quiet. Soon return- 
ing, “ A friend ! a friend I ” she cried, and was 
followed by Mr. Crutchley. 

He would not eat with us, but was chatty and 
in good-humour, and as usual, when in spirits, 
saucily sarcastic. For instance, it is generally half 
my employment in hot evenings here to rescue 
some or other poor buzzing idiot of an insect from 
the flame of a candle. This, accordingly, I was 
performing with a Harry Longlegs, which, after 
much trial to catch, eluded me, and escaped, 
nobody could see how. Mr, Crutchley vowed 
I had caught and squeezed him to death in my 
hand. 

“ No, indeed,” cried I, “ when I catch them, I 
put them out of the window.” 

^ Mrs. Thmle thought— as the reiider also will probably have suspected 
— ^that Miss Burney was one of Mr. Cruteldey’s attra<‘tions to Streatham 
Place* and she (Mrs, Thrale) would have approved the ronjim<*tion. “ I 
would be fflad, however, that he fell honestly in love with h<T, and was 
not trick'd or trapp’d into marriage, poor fellow ; he is no mat<*h for the 
arts of a novel writer.” And then she draws his jKjrtrait. ** A mighty 
particular character Mr. Crutchley is : strangely mixed up of meanness 
and mijgnificence ; liberal and splendid in large sums atui on serious 
occasions, narrow and condned in the wmmon oi'catrrences of life ; warm 
and generous in some of his motives, frigid and suspicious, however, for 
eighteen hours at least out of the twenty-four ; likely to be duped, though 
always expecting fraud, and easily disappointed in realities, though seldom 
flattered by fancy.” She adds mat he was ** b<jth ugly and awkward ” 
{Autobiography of Mrs, Piozd {ThmU), 2nd ed. IMl, I, 14S). 
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“Ay, their bodies,” said he, laughing; “but 
their legs, I suppose, you keep.” 

“Not I, indeed; I hold them very safe in the 
palm of my hand.” 

“ Oh ! ” said he, “ the palm of your hand ! why, 
it would not hold a fly I But what have you done 
with the poor wretch — thrown him under the table 
slyly?” 

“ What good would that do ? ” 

“Oh, help to establish your full character for 
mercy.” 

Now, was not that a speech to provoke Miss 
Grizzle^ herself? However, I only made up a 
saucy lip. 

“Come,” cried he, offering to take my hand, 
“ where is he ? Which hand is he in ? Let me 
examine ? ” 

“No, no, I thank you; I shan’t make you my 
confessor, whenever I take one.” 

He did not much like this ; but I did not mean 
he should. 

Afterwards he told us a most unaccountably 
ridiculous story of a crying wife. A gentleman, he 
said, of his acquaintance had married lately his 
own kept mistress ; and last Sunday he had dined 
with the bride and bridegroom ; but, to his utter 
astonishment, without any apparent reason in the 
world, in the middle of dinner or tea, she burst 
into a violent fit of cr 3 dng, and went out of the 
room, though there was not the least quarrel, and 
the sposo seemed all fondness and attention ! 

“ What, then,” said I, somewhat maliciously, I 
grant, “ had you been saying to her ? ” 

“ Oh, thank you ! ” said he, with a half-afironted 
bow, “ I expected this ! I declare I thought you 
would conclude it was me I ” 


Query, Giiselda. 
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Dr. Johnson has been very unwell indeed. 
Once I was quite frightened about him ; but he 
continues his strange discipline — starving, mercury, 
opium ; and though for a time half demolished by 
its severity, he always, in the end, rises superior 
both to the disease and the remedy, — which 
commonly is the most alarming of the two. His 
kindness for me, I think, if possible, still increased : 
he actually bo7'CS everybody so about me that the 
folks even complain of it. I must, however, 
acknowledge I feel but little pity for their fatigue. 


From Miss F. Burney to Mr. Crisp 

STHBATHAai^ Wedimduy morning^ 
Septmif>er 22, 

At length, my dear daddy, 1 hope to have a 
peep at you. Mrs. Thrale is much better, though 
not well, but so kindly desirous to give me this 
indulgence, as well as to see you and my father, 
that she will venture to promise for next Monday ; 
and, therefore, if nothing unlucky intervenes, and 
you send no prohibition, early on Monday morning 
you will see us. I cannot tell you half how glad 
I feel in the prospect of being again at dear 
Chessington, which I do indeed love at the bottom 
of my heart — and top too, for the matter of that. 

Bid all the Misses look pretty, and Mrs. 
Hamilton be quite well. Tell dear Kitty not to 
prim up as if we had never met before, and 
charge Jem to be the pink of gallantry. Beg my 
dear father to “ get from behind ie barba ” ' before 
breakfast ; and & you, my dear daddy, put on my 
favourite 

I have time for no more, as I have an oppor- 
tunity to send this to town now, and if it goes by 


1 Shave. 
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Streatham post, you may not receive it before 
you receive your ever and ever obliged and loving 
child, F. B. 

My duty, love, and compliments to all. 

Mrs. Thrale’s best compliments. 

Miss Thrale will accompany us, but not Dr. 
Johnson. 

Fkom Mes. Theale to Miss F. Bueney 

Sunday^ November 22^ 1781. 

Sweet Bueney — Your little scrap to my Tit 
was the most delightful thing I ever read — ^better 
than forty letters. Now that my stomach is 
lightened by doses of emetic tartar, and my heart 
pacified by a Paris letter, I can try for flash again 
— at least rake up some old embers. 

Our journal would be yet emptier and more 
compressible than yours, for not a living thing have 
we seen since Crutchley left us late on Monday 
night, till Seward visited us yester noon ; but the 
poor lady of the manor tried all she could to keep 
from tormenting the only creature in her reach 
with ill-humour; and for that creature’s comfort 
the house will now soon be full. 

Sir Richard Jebb has done Peggy Pitches so 
much good, she is enchanted with him. A physician 
can sometimes parry the scythe of death, but has 
no power over the sand m the hour-glass. 

How happy Mr. Crisp is in his Fannikin ! Take 
care of yourself for all our sakes, and do not go to 
church such weather as this ; but keep the fear of 
the churchyard before your eyes. 

I’m glad the little book or volume goes on my 
notion is that I shall cry myself blind over the con- 
clusion — it runs in my head — ’tis so excessively 

^ A reference to CeeiUa, 
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pathetic. I saw your sweet father on Thursday, 
but he came alone. 

“Not a ship on the ocean,” says my last letter 
from Ashbourne, “ goes out with more good wishes 
than that which carries the fate of Burney. I 
love,” continues he, “all of the race which I do 
know, and some that I do not, and love them for 
loving each other.” ^ 

Of this consanguineous fondness I have had 
little experience myself, but I consider it as one 
of the lenitives of life. It has, however, this 
deficiency — that it is never found where distress is 
mutual. He who has less than enough has nothing 
to spare.^ Prosperous people only love each other. 
May you and I, my love, be ever prosperous ! 

Miss Kitty may well think this the surprisingest 
world that ever was. I have long been of her mind. 
Cavendish Square is the place appointed for me to 
perform in next winter, I perceive by everybody ; 
and though matters look cloudy just at present, I 
find we are to hope for a “ little bit of Burney ” in 
the spring. Did I say that bright thing before 1 

Somebody told me (but not your father) that 
the Opera singers would not be likely to get any 
money out of Sheridan this year. “Why, that 
fellow grows fat,” says I, “ like Heliogabalus, upon 
the tongues of nightingales.” Did I tell you that 
bright thing before ? Ah, Bumey ! if I was well 
I would make a little fun yet, but I cannot get 
well. The next time I see Sir Richard I will coax 
him to let me go in the cold bath again, I am so 
low, so lamentable ! 

I am, however, most sincerely yours in all 
afifection, H. L. T. 

Respects to Mr. Crisp. 

^ See Letters to and from JDr, Samuel Johnson^ by Mrs. Fiozzu 
ii. 2^5. 

® All of this paragraph, up to this point, is varied from Johnson’s letter 
above cited. 
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Miss F. Burney to Mrs. Thrale 

Chessington_, December 10. 


And so Mrs. Shirley, Captain Phillips’s sister, 
has been visiting Susan in form, and Susan has 
returned the courtesy with the proper formalities ; 
and that awkward business being over, they begin 
to take to one another, and are already upon 
kind, open, and sisterly terms, visiting to and fro 
without ceremony. This is a very comfortable 
circumstance. 

The Capitano has lately been promoted, and is 
now very earnest to accelerate matters; but my 
father, very anxious and fearful for poor Susanne, 
does not think there is de quoi manger very plenti- 
fully, and is as earnest for retarding them. For 
my own part, I think they could do very well. 
I know Susan is a very good economist, and I know 
there is not any part of our family that cannot live 
upon very little as cheerfully as most folks upon 
very much.^ Besides, who knows how long poor 
nuncU may live, and keep the estate to himself? 
And why should he not live ? I detest living upon 
no hopes but those of other people’s losing all — I 
mean pour U monde, which we have no right to 
despise for others, while so anxious to fare well in 
it ourselves. 

All this, dearest madam, you must at present 
keep wholly to yourself. My father, all the while, 
is so much pleased with the disinterestedness of 
Phillips, that it is painful to his kind heart to oppose 
him, and, between friends, I have little doubt but 
he will give way ere long. 


^ She proved this, in after days, by marrying M. D’Arblay on £1^5 
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All these things put together, you may believe 
I am called enough for home; very — very little, 
therefore, shall I be able to see of dear Streatham 
before next summer ; but what I can I will. 

Mr. Crisp is much gratified by your so kindly 
and constantly remembering him. He is vastly 
well this year, and has had no gout since I came ; 
he is, therefore, grown somewhat unruly, and if I 
hint but at going away, storms and raves with such 
a vengeance you would stare to see, and start to 
hear him. We keep to “fun-making” though, 
very gaily. Everything here is so new that has 
passed elsewhere, that nothing can be mentioned 
that has not the air of an anecdote, and the credit 
of peculiar observation upon matters and manners. 

Adieu, my ever dearest Mrs. Thrale, and long, 
long preserve the health, spirits, and kindness, which 
mark your last letter to F. B. 

May we be prosperous, you say, — and Amen ! 
say I, without a devotion particularly extraordinary ; 
but yet I am by no means of opinion that there is 
no kindness where distress is mutual ; on the con- 
trary, I think, and once I found, that mutual distress 
gives mutual endearment. 
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Progress of Cecilia through the press — Dr. Burney’s opinion of 
it — The author’s fears — Barry — Hoole — A rout — Dr. 
Solander — Coxe^ the traveller — Sir Sampson Gideon — Count 
Zenobia — Lady Say and Sele — An amateur novelist — Lady 
Hawke — Literary gossip — Sir Gregory Page Turner. 
Correspondence : — Mrs. Thrale to Miss Burney — Mr, Crisp 
to Miss Burney — His opinion of Cecilia — Miss Burney to 
Mr. Crisp — Her intentions in writing Cecilia — Literary 
ladies — Poetical description of them by Dr. Burney — 
General Paoli — Mrs. Garrick — Literary forgery — Conver- 
sazione at Mrs. Thrale’s — Miss Burney to Mrs. Phillips — 
Mrs. Garrick — The female wits — Mr. Crisp to Miss Burney 
— ^Voltaire verms Shakespeare — Advice to a young author — 
Miss Burney to Mr. Crisp — Alterations in Cecilia — Mrs. 
Thrale to Miss Burney — Odd reason for marrying — Mrs. 
Thrale and Cecilia — Miss Burney to Mr. Crisp — Diary 
resumed — ^Edmund Burke — ^Dinner at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
— Lord Corke — The Bishop of St. Asaph — Gibbon, the 
historian — Person and manner of Burke — Lady Di Beau- 
clerk — Goldsmith’s blundering — Letter from Edmund 
Burke to Miss Burney — ^Visit to Chessington — Sitting for 
one’s portrait — Mr. Crisp to Miss Burney — Criticism — Good 
advice — Miss Burney to Mrs. Thrale — Miss Burney to Mr. 
Crisp — General Paoli — Boswell — The Irish giant. 


Miss F. Burney to Mrs. Phillips 

February 25, 1782. 

Are you quite enragee with me, my dearest 
Susy ? Indeed, I think I am with myself, for not 
sooner and oftener writing to you ; and every night 
when I go to bed, and every morning when I wake, 

67 
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I determine shall be the last I will do either again 
till I have written to you. But, kelas I my pens 
get so fagged, and my hands so crippled, when I 
have been up two or three hours, that my resolu- 
tion wavers, and I sin on, till the time of rest and 
meditation, and then I repent again. Forgive me, 
however, my dearest girl, and pray pay me not in 
kind ; for, as Charlotte would say, kind that would 
not be, however deserved and just. 

My work is too long in all conscience for the 
hurry of my people to have it produced. I have 
a thousand million of fears for it. The mere 
copying, without revising and correcting, would 
take at least ten weeks, for I cannot do more than 
a volume in a fortnight, unless I scrawl short hand 
and rough hand, as badly as the original. Yet my 
dear father thinks it will be published in a month 1 
Since you went I have copied one volume and a 
quarter — no more I Oh, I am sick to think of it I 
Yet not a little reviving is my father’s very high 
approbation of the first volume, which is all he has 
seen. I totally forget whether, in my last, I told 
you I had presented it to him ? but I am sure you 
would never forget, for the pleasure you would 
have felt for me, had you seen or heard him reading 
any part of it. 

Would you ever believe, bigoted as he was to 
Evelina, that he now says he thinks this a superior 
design and superior execution 1 

You can never half imagine the delight this has 
given me. It is answering my first wish and first 
ambition in life. And though I am certain, and 
though he thinks himself, it will never be so popular 
as Evelina, his so warm satisfaction will make me 
amends for almost any mortification that may be in 
store for me. 

I would to Heaven it were possible for me to 
have a reading de suite of it with you, my Susy, 
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more than with anybody ; but I could not admit 
Captain Phillips, dearly as I love him ; I could not 
for my life read myself to Mr. Burney, and was 
obliged to make Etty. It is too awkward a thing 
to do to any human beings but my sisters, and 
poor auntys, and Kitty Cooke. I have let the first 
tome also run the gauntlet with Mrs. Thrale. 

One thing frets me a good deal, which is, that 
my book affair has got wind, and seems almost 
everywhere known, notwithstanding my earnest- 
ness and caution to have it kept snug till the last. 
Mr. Barry, t’other day, told me he had heard from 
Miss Mudge^ what, etc., etc., he had soon to 
expect from me. The Hooles have both told 
Charlotte how glad they are in the good news they 
hear ; and Mrs. Boyle and the strangers take it for 
granted, they say, that I am too busy for visiting ! 
Mrs. Ord, also, attacked me very openly about it, 
and I have seen nobody else. It is easy to guess 
whence this comes, but not easy to stop its course, 
or to prevent the mischief of long expectation, any 
more than the great desagrSment of being con- 
tinually interrogated upon the subject. 


Miss F. Burney to Mbs. Phillies 

I thank you most heartily for your two sweet 
letters, my ever dearest Susy, and equally for the 
kindness they contain and the kindness they accept. 
And, as I have a frank and a subject, I will leave 
my bothers, and write you and my dear brother 
Molesworth a little account of a rout I have just 
been at, at the house of Mr. Paradise.® 

You will wonder, perhaps, in this time of 

1 Perhaps a daughter of Reynolds’s friend, Dr, John Mudge, 1721-93. 

2 John Paradise, Esq, ; son, by a Greek lady, of H.B.M. Consul at 
Salonica. His wife was an American. » 
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hurry, why I went thither ; but when I tell you 
Paechierotti was there, you will not think it 
surprising. 

There was a crowd of company ; Charlotte and 
I went together; my father came afterwards. 
Mrs. Paradise received us very graciously, and led 
me immediately up to Miss Thrale, who was sitting 
by the Pac. The Miss Kirwans, you may be sure, 
were not far off, and so I did pretty well. There 
was nobody else I knew but Dr. Solander, Mr. 
Coxe, the traveller, Sir Sampson and Lady Gideon 
(Streatham acquaintances),^ Mr. Sastres, and Count 
Zenobia, a noble Venetian, whom I have often met 
lately at Mrs. Thrale’s. 

We were very late, for we had waited cruelly 
for the coach, and Pac. had sung a song out of 
Artaxerxes, composed for a tenor, which we lost, 
to my infinite regret. Afterwards he sang “ Dolce 
speme,” set by Bertoni, less elegantly than by 
Sacchini, but more expressively for the words. 
He sang it delightfully. It was but the second 
time I have heard him in a room since his return 
to England. 

After this he went into another room, to try if 
it would be cooler; and Mrs. Paradise, leaning 
over the Kirwans and Charlotte, who hardly got a 
seat all night for the crowd, said she begged to 
speak to me. I squeezed my great person out, and 
she then said, 

“Miss Burney, Lady Say and Sele“ desires the 
honour of being introduced to you.” 

Her ladyship stood by her side. She seems 
pretty near fifty — at least turned forty ; her head 


^ Sir Sampson Gideon, 1744-1824, afterwards (1789) created Lord 
Eardley. He married Mary, the daughter of Chief-Justice Sir John 
Eardley Wilmot. 

^ Elizabeth (d 1816), eldest daughter of Sir Edward Turner, Bart, of 
Ambrosden, Oxford, married in 1767 to Thomas Twisleton of Broughton 
Castle, afterwards (1781) tenth Baron Saye and Sele. 
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was full of feathers, flowers, jewels, and gee-gaws, 
and as high as Lady Archer’s;^ her dress was 
trinamed with beads, silver, persian sashes, and all 
sort of fine fancies ; her face is thin and fiery, and 
her whole manner spoke a lady all aUve. 

“ Miss Burney,” cried she, with great quickness, 
and a look all curiosity, “ I am very happy to see 
you; I have longed to see you a great while; I 
have read your performance, and I am quite 
delighted with it. I think it’s the most elegant 
novel I ever read in my life. Such a style 1 I am 
quite surprised at it. I can’t think where you got 
so much invention I ” 

You may believe this was a reception not to 
make me very loquacious. I did not know which 
way to turn my head. 

“ I must introduce you,” continued her ladyship, 
“ to my sister ; she’ll be quite delighted to see you. 
She has written a novel herself ; so you are sister 
authoresses. A most elegant thing it is, I assure 
you ; almost as pretty as yours, only not quite so 
elegant. She has written two novels, only one is 
not so pretty as the other. But I shall insist upon 
your seeing them. One is in letters, like yours, 
only yours is prettiest ; it’s called the Mausoleum 
ofJulia\”^ 

What unfeeling things, thought I, are my sisters ! 
I’m sure I never heard them go about thus praising 
me\ 

Mrs. Paradise then again came forward, and 
taking my hand, led me up to her ladyship’s sister. 
Lady Hawke,® saying aloud, and with a courteous 

1 The ptereo rmnia, or feather folly, did not reach its height until some 
years later. In December 1795, the Times writes : “ The Ladies now 
wear feathers exactly of their own len^h, so that a woman of fashion is 
twice as long upon her feet as in her bem” 

® See post. May 1788. 

® Lady Hawke (d. 1813) was the wife of Martin Bladen, second Baron 
Hawke, 1744rl805. Her maiden name was Cassandra Turner, and she 
had been married in 1771. 
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smirk, “ Miss Burney, ma’am, authoress of 
Evelina^' 

“Yes,” cried my friend. Lady Say and Sele, who 
followed me close, “it’s the authoress of Evelina-, 
so you are sister authoresses ! ” 

Lady Hawke arose and curtsied. She is much 
younger than her sister, and rather pretty; ex- 
tremely languishing, delicate, and pathetic ; appar- 
ently accustomed to be reckoned the genius of her 
family, and well contented to be looked upon as a 
creature dropped from the clouds. 

I was then seated between their ladyships, and 
Lady S. and S., drawing as near to me as possible, 
said, 

“Well, and so you wrote this pretty bookl — 
and pray did your papa know of it ? ” 

“No, ma’am; not till some months after the 
publication.” 

“ So I’ve heard ; it’s surprising ! I can’t think 
how you invented it ! — ^there’s a vast deal of inven- 
tion in it ! And you’ve got so much humour, too 1 
Now my sister has no humour — hers is all senti- 
ment. You can’t think how I was entertained 
with that old grandmother and her son I ” 

I suppose she meant Tom Branghton for the 
son. 

“How much pleasure you must have had in 
writing it ; had not you ? ” 

“Y — e — s, ma’am.” 

“So has my sister; she’s never without a pen 
in her hand; she can’t help writing for her life. 
When Lord Hawke is travelling about with her, 
she keeps writing all the way.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Hawke; “I really can’t help 
writing. One has great pleasure in writing the 
things ; has not one. Miss Bumey ?” 

“Y— e— s, ma’am.” 

“But your novel,” cried Lady Say and Sele, “is 
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in such a style! — so elegant! I am vastly glad 
you made it end happily. I hate a novel that don’t 
end happy.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Hawke, with a languid smile, 
“ I was vastly glad when she married Lord OrviUe. 
I was sadly afraid it would not have been.” 

“My sister intends,” said Lady Say and Sele, 
“ to print her Mausoleum, just for her own friends 
and acquaintances.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Hawke, “ I have never printed 
yet.” 

“ I saw Lady Hawke’s name,” quoth I to my 
first friend, “ ascribed to the play of Variety"'^ 

“Did you indeed?” cried Lady Say, in an 
ecstasy. “ Sister ! do you know Miss Burney saw 
your name in the newspapers, about the play ! ” 

“ Did she ? ” said Lady Hawke, snoiling compla- 
cently. “But I really did not write it; I never 
wrote a play in my life.” 

“Well,” cried Lady Say, “but do repeat that 
sweet part that I am so fond of — ^you know what I 
mean; Miss Burney must hear it, — out of your 
novel, you know ! ” 

Lady H. — No, I can't ; I have forgot it. 

Lady S. — Oh no ! I am sure you have not ; I 
insist upon it. 

Lady H. — But I know you can repeat it your- 
self ; you have so fine a memory ; I am sure you 
can repeat it. 

Lady S. — Oh, but I should not do it justice! 
that’s all, — I should not do it justice ! 

Lady Hawke then bent forward, and repeated — 

^ The play which Lady Hawke did not write — and which also, by the 
way, was attributed to Miss Burney {Public Advertiser, March 18, 1780) 
— ^was evident^ the Variety of Richard Griffith, produced at Drury Lane 
in this year. But if the Biographia JDramatica reports accurately, it must 
have been bad enough for the gifted author of the Mausoleum of Julia, 
“ It is difficult,” says the B. D., “to assign a reason for the title of this 
comedy, unless it consists in being entirely without plot, each act without 
connexion, with little character, and mostiy borrowed.” 
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“‘If, when he made the declaration of his love, 
the sensibility that beamed in his eyes was felt in 
his heart, what pleasing sensations and soft alarms 
might not that tender avowal awaken ! ’ ” 

“ And from what, ma’am,” cried I, astonished, 
and imagining I had mistaken them, “is this 
taken ? ” 

“ From my sister’s novel!” answered the delighted 
Lady Say and Sele, expecting my raptures to be 
equal to her own ; “ it’s in the Mausoleum, — did 
not you know that ? Well, I can’t think how you 
can write these sweet novels ! And it’s all just 
like that part. Lord Hawke himself says it’s all 
poetry. For my part, I’m sure I never could write 
so. I suppose. Miss Burney, you are producing 
another, — a’n’t you ? ” 

“No, ma’am,” 

“Oh, I daresay you are. I daresay you are 
writing one at this very minute ! ” 

Mrs. Paradise now came up to me again, fol- 
lowed by a square man, middle-aged, and hum- 
drum, who, I found, was Lord Say and Sele,^ 
afterwards from the Kirwans; for though they 
introduced him to me, I was so confounded by 
their vehemence and their manners, that I did not 
hear his name. 

“Miss Burney,” said Mrs. P., presenting me to 
him, “ authoress of Evelina.” 

“Yes,” cried Lady Say and Sele, starting up, 
“ ’tis the authoress of Evelina ! ” 

“ Of what 1 ” cried he. 

“ Of Evelina. You’d never think it, — she looks 
so young, to have so much invention, and such an 
elegant style ! Well, I could write a play, I think, 
but I’m sure I could never write a novel.” 

“Oh yes, you could, if you would try,” said 
Lady Hawke. 


^ See p, 60 n. 
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“ Oh no, I could not,” answered she ; “ I could 
not get a style — that’s the thing — I could not tell 
how to get a style ! and a novel’s nothing without 
a style, you know ! ” 

“Why no,” said Lady Hawke; “that’s true. 
But then you write such charming letters, you 
know ! ” 

“ Letters 1 ” repeated Lady S. and S., simpering ; 
“ do you think so ? Do you know I wrote a long 
letter to Mrs. Ray just before I came here, this 
very afternoon, — quite a long letter! I did, I 
assure you ! ” 

Here Mrs. Paradise came forward with another 
gentleman, younger, slimmer, and smarter, and say- 
ing to me, “ Sir Gregory Page Turner,” ^ said to him, 
“ Miss Burney, authoress of Evelina.” 

At which Lady Say and Sele, in fresh transport, 
again arose, and rapturously again repeated — “Yes, 
she’s authoress of Evelina ! Have you read it ? ” 

“ No ; is it to be had ? ” 

“Oh dear, yes ! it’s been printed these two years ! 
You’d never think it 1 But it’s the most elegant 
novel I ever read in my life. Writ in such a 
style ! ” 

“ Certainly,” said he, very civilly ; “ I have every 
inducement to get it Pray where is it to be had ? 
everywhere, I suppose 1 ” 

“ Oh, nowhere, I hope ! ” cried I, wishing at that 
moment it had been never in human ken. 

My square friend. Lord Say and Sele, then 
putting his head forward, said, very solemnly, 
“ I’ll purchase it ! ” 

His lady then mentioned to me a hundred novels 
that I had never heard of, asking my opinion of 
them, and whether I knew the authors ; Lady 

1 Sir Gregory Page Turner, third Baronet, and M.P., 1748-1805, suc- 
ceeded his father in 176*6. He was the brother of Lady Hawke and Lady 
Saye and Sele, and is satirised in the ProhationaTy Odes (see post, December 
16, 1785). 

VOL. II F 
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Hawke only occasionally and languidly joining in 
the discourse : and then Lady S. and S., suddenly 
arising, begged me not to move, for she should he 
back again in a minute, and flew to the next room. 

I took, however, the first opportunity of Lady 
Hawke’s casting down her eyes, and reclining her 
delicate head, to make away from this terrible set ; 
and, just as I was got by the piano-forte, where 
I hoped Pacchierotti would soon present himself, 
Mrs. Paradise again came to me, and said, 

“ Miss Burney, Lady Say and Sele wishes vastly 
to cultivate your acquaintance, and begs to know 
if she may have the honour of your company to an 
assembly at her house next Friday 1 — and I will do 
myself the pleasure to call for you, if you will give 
me leave.” 

“ Her ladyship does me much honour, but I am 
unfortunately engaged,” was my answer, with as 
much promptness as I could command. F. B. 


Mrs. Thrale to Miss F. Burney 

Wednesday nighty going to Bed^ 

My dearest Burney — May I venture, do you 
think, to call a little company about me on St 
Taffy’s day 1 or, will the world in general, and the 
Pepyses in particular, feel shocked at my “ dissipa- 
tion ” and my “ haste to be married ” ? They came 
last night and found me alone with Murphy. There 
was an epoch I The Bishop of Peterborough ^ came 
in soon after. Queeny was gone to Mrs. Dave- 
nant’s, with Miss Owen and Dr. Delap. What 
dangers we do go through I But I have not gone 
out to meet mine half-way, at least. 

Pray come on Friday se’nnight, if you never 
come again. 


^ See vol. i. p, 37!^, 
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I was very near you yesterday, but I put a con- 
straint upon myself, and pressed forward, for I 
should only have dirtied the house, and hindered 
you, and been wished at York by the Padrona 
di casa. 

I went to dear Dr. Johnson’s, rassegnarh la 
soUta servitii, but at one o’clock he was not up, and 
I did not like to disturb him. I am very sorry 
about him — exceeding sorry ! When I parted from 
you on Monday, and found him with Dr. Lawrence,^ 
I put my nose into the old man’s wig and shouted ; 
but got none except melancholy answers, — so 
melancholy, that I was forced to crack jokes for 
fear of crying. 

“There is gout at the bottom, madam,” says 
Lawnrence. 

“ I wish it were at the bottom ! ” replied sauce- 
box, as loud as she could bawl, and pointing to the 
pedestals. 

“He complains of a general gravedo”^ cries 
the Doctor; “but he speaks too good Latin 
for us.” 

“Do you take care, at least, that it does not 
increase long,” quoth I, (The word gravedo, 
you know, makes gravedinis, and is, therefore, 
said to “increase long in the genitive case.”) 
I thought this a good, stupid, scholar -like pun, 
and Johnson seemed to like that Lawrence was 
pleased. 

This morning I was with him again, and this 
evening Mrs. Ord’s conversation and Piozzi’s cara 
voce have kept away care pretty well. Mr. Selwyn 

^ Dr, Thomas Lawrence, 1711-83. He wrote medical treatises in 
Latin ; and, according to Johnson, held that they should be confined to 
that learned tongue {AutoUogrofphyy etc, of Mrs, Fiozd {Thrale), 1861, 
i. 211). 

* This gra/oedOi to which Johnson refers in a letter to Mrs. Thrale from 
Lichfield of October 23, 1781, is interpreted to mean “ a disorder with 
‘ cold in the head ’ accompanied by pains in the limbs ” (Hill’s JohnsovCs 
Letters^ 1892, ii. 229 «i,). 
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helped us to be comfortable. My Tit ^ went with 
her Coz. to Abel’s concert.^ 

Good-night, sweetest ; I am tired and want to 
go to bed. 

Good-night once more, through the door at 
Streatham, for thither imagination carries your 
affectionate H. L. T. 

Me. Crisp to Miss F. Burney 

Chessington, February 25. 

Our own Fannikin — I do acquiesce (’tis true), 
but not in calm acquiescence (as Dr. Johnson does 
with Pope), that you should remain where you are 
instead of Chessington ; but still I do say that, if 
you could have returned hither in Suzette’s chaise, 
safe and warm, your undisturbed, unbroken, assidu- 
ous minding your lesson would have overbalanced 
the time you gain by being upon the spot to correct 
proofs, etc.® 

I am not of your other Daddy’s mind, who 
would have it sent off to Mr. Payne just as it is. 
You have so much to lose, you cannot take too 
much care. Not that I would have you file, and 
polish, and refine, till the original fire and spirit of 
the composition flies off in vapour, — and that, I 
daresay, is what he would guard against ; and so 
should I if I were not convinced there is no danger 
of that kind to be apprehended ; — that belongs to 
your half geniuses ; — a true — a real — a great one, 
cannot be otherwise than highly luxuriant, and 
must be pruned. The finest apricots 1 ever tasted 

^ Queenie. 

2 Karl Friedrich Abel, 1725-87, who conducted Mrs. Teresa €onielys\s 
concerts in Soho Square with “ English ” Bach (John Christian). 

^ i 6 of 

^ “Honest Tom Payne of Castle Street, “next the Upper Mews- 
Gate,” who, with Cadell, was the publisher of Cecilia. James Burney, 
Fanny’s brother, married Sally Payne, Payne’s daughter, and Lami)\s 
“ Mrs. Battle.” 
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were the produce of a tree on the side of a house, 
that had on it, at one time, eighteen hundred 
dozen, and were thinned to about seven hundred, 
from twenty-one thousand six hundred ! You may 
imagine this enormous quantity were mostly not 
bigger than peas. What then? — it demonstrates 
the monstrous force and vigour of the tree. 

You “wish I had never seen the book in the 
rough.” There you are in the wrong. If ever the 
hints or observations of others can be worth listen- 
ing to, that is the time ; and I have already told 
you one opinion and piece of advice of mine, the 
truth and solidity of which every day of my life I 
am more and more convinced of. Whoever you 
think fit to consult, let their talents and taste be 
ever so great, hear what they say, — allowed ! — 
agreed ! — but never give up or alter a tittle merely 
on their authority, nor unless it perfectly coincides 
with your own inward feelings. I can say this to 
my sorrow and to my cost. — But mum!^ The 
original sketches of works of genius, though ever 
so rude and rough, are valuable and curious monu- 
ments, and well worth preserving. 

I am truly glad you have resolution enough of 
your own, and are permitted by others to stand 
your ground manfully, and sustain the siege of 
visitors that would overwhelm you with their 
numbers and incessant attacks. I perfectly concur 
with your Doctor Daddy in his selection of parti- 
culars, so far as he has read, and with his sentiments 
in general of the work and the plan, which (by what 
he has already seen) he cannot but have conceived 
an idea of. The unreasonable hurry with which I 
was obliged to gallop over such a book has disabled 
me from maknig, or even forming, observations, 
other than general ones. But by my imperfect 

^ This is, no doubt, an oblique reference to his own tragedy of Virc/inia, 
produced at Drury Lane in 1754 by Garrick with qualified success. ' 
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recollection of particulars, a,nd what I felt at the 
time, I think nothing struck me more forcibly than 
the Foxhall scene it is finely — it is powerfully 
imagined; it is a noble piece of morality! the 
variety — the contrast of the different characters 
quite new and unhackneyed, and yet perfectly in 
nature ; and the dreadful catastrophe that concludes 
the whole makes it a masterpiece. What a subject 
for that astonishing lad, Edward, to make a finished 
drawing, and Bartolozzi a print of ! The scene of 
Foxhall illuminated — the mangled, bleeding body 
carried along — the throng of spectators crowding 
after, filled with various expressions of horror, 
wonder, eager curiosity, and inquiry ; and many 
other particulars, which the perusal of the passage 
itself, and his genius, would suggest. I like Cecma 
much better than AUbinia,^ which I never was fond 
of, though not of much consequence. 

I long to see Mrs. Thrale’s letter, which I do 
most faithfully promise to return ; and I do hereby 
summon you to despatch it to me immediately. 
To own to you the real truth, it was wholly owing 
to my impatience to get at it that I so directly 
answered your last. 

As to your lovely Greek, I most earnestly recom- 
mend to you, notwithstanding your five sheets of 
paper, to put her down (while she is strong and 
warm in your memory and imagination) in a finished 
drawing in black and white. I don’t mean this 
merely to satisfy curiosity, but as a wonderful 
academy figure, which may be of powerful use to 
you hereafter, to design from, in some future his- 
torical composition. Such opportunities don’t offer 

1 In chapter vi. book v. ** Foxhall” was the old name for the Spring 
Garden, afterwards VauxhalL Addison calls it Fox-Hail in Spectator, 
No. 383. ^ 

® This ajjparently had been the first name of Fanny’s heroine. It is 
discernible in the original MSS. of Ceeilla^ now in the possession of Mr. 
F. Leverton Harris, M.P., of Camilla Lacey. 
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every day; perfect novelty, united to such un- 
conamon excellence, is a prize indeed ; don’t let her 
slip, but like Lothario,^ 

Seize the golden^ glorious opportunity. 

I am in thorough, serious earnest, and seriously 
for the reason I have given. — Your loving Daddy, 

S. C. 

P.S. — You say the book is to be printed vol. 'by 
voL, as fast as you can get it out. Sure, I hope, 
you don’t mean by that that it is to come out in 
single, separate volumes ? I can’t bear the thoughts 
of it All published at once, or “Chaos is come 
again ! ” ® 

2nd P.S. — I have not the conscience to demand 
long letters now in return ; only send Mrs. Thrale’s 
and to Kit. 


Miss F. Bueney to Me. Ceisp 

March 15. 

Your letter, my dear daddy, which I have just 
received, has given me so much uneasiness that I 
may as well answer it immediately, as I can do 
nothing for thinking of it. 

The conflict scene for Cecilia, between the mother 
and son, to which you so warmly object, is the very 
scene for which I wrote the whole book, and so en- 
tirely does my plan hang upon it, that I must abide 
by its reception in the world, or put the whole 
behind the fire.® 

You will believe, then, with the opinion I have 
of your judgment, and the anxious desire I have to 
do nothing quite contrary to your approbation, if I 

^ In Rowe’s Fair Penitent, 1703. ^ QtJieUo, Act III. Scene iii. 

® See book vii. ch. ii. of Cecilia, 
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can now be very easy. I would it were in my 
power to defer the whole publication to another 
spring, but I am sure my father would run crazy if 
I made such a proposal. 

Let me not, however, be sentenced without 
making my defence, and at least explaining to you 
my own meaning in the part you censure. 

I meant in Mrs. Delvile to draw a great, but 
not a perfect character ; I meant, on the contrary, 
to blend upon paper, as I have frequently seen 
blended in life, noble and rare qualities with 
striking and incurable defects. I meant, also, to 
show how the greatest virtues and excellences 
may be totally obscured by the indulgence of 
violent passions and the ascendency of favourite 
prejudices. 

This scene has yet been read by no human 
creature but yourself and Charlotte, %vho would 
not let me rest till I let her go through the book. 
Upon Charlotte’s opinion you will easily believe I 
put no solid reliance; but yet I mention to you 
the effect it had on her, because, as you told me 
about dear Kitty Cooke, the natural feelings of 
untaught hearers ought never to be slighted ; and 
Dr. Johnson has told me the same a thousand 
times. Well, she prefers it to any part of the 
book, and cried over it so vehemently that she 
could eat no dinner, and had a violent headache, all 
day. 

I would rather, however, have had one good word 
from you than all the tears of the tender, and all 
the praises of the civU. 

The character of Mrs. Delvile struck you in so 
favourable a light, that you sunk, as I remember I 
privately noticed to myself, when you mentioned 
her, all the passages to her disadvantage previous to 
this conflict, else it would have appeared to you 
less inconsistent, for the way is paved for it in 
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several places. But, indeed, you read the whole to 
cruel disadvantage ; the bad writing, the haste, the 
rough copy, all were against me. Your anger at 
Mrs. Delvile’s violence and obduracy are nothing 
but what I meant to excite; your thinking it 
unnatural is all that distuibs me. 

Yet, when I look about me in the world, such 
strange inconsistencies as I see, such astonishing 
contrariety of opinions, and so bigoted an adherence 
of all marked characters to their own way of think- 
ing, I really know not how to give up this point. 

Another thing gives me some comfort — ^the part 
you have selected to like best, Foxhall, is what I 
read to you myself, and the whole of the residence 
at Delvile Castle, which I also read to you, I 
remember well you were pleased with more than 
with any other part of the book. I cannot, there- 
fore, but hope the bad copy and difficulty of read- 
ing did me as much mischief as the bad and unequal 
compcsition. 

But what are you thinking of, my dear daddy, 
when you desire me to send you the two last vols. 
immediately? Did I not tell you I am still 
actually at work upon the second? And as to 
sending you again the rough draft, it would both 
be soliciting and establishing your disapprobation. 

The first volume seems to grow, by recollection, 
both on my father and Mrs. Thrale. It is not to 
be expressed how fond they are of it, especially my 
father. 

Have you seen the verses in the newspaper, 
where they poked me in with all the belles esprits ? ^ 
Two days ago, at Mr. Pepys’ I met them almost 
all. Mrs. Boscawen,® Mrs. Chapone, Hannah 

^ See post, p. 78. 

2 The Hon. Frances Boscawen, widow of the Admiral Boscawen who 
beat the French at Louisburg and Lagos Bay. She was the “ mother 
of her Grace ” (see post, p. 78) the Duchess of Beaufort, and of Mrs. 
Leveson Gower. 
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More, Mrs. Carter, Sophy Streatfield, Mrs. BuUer, 
famous for writing Greek notes in Greek books. 
Mis s Georgiana Shipley (Mrs. Walsingham’s 
friend^), famous for construing Horace after a 
year’s studying Latin, Mr. Wraxall, the northern 
historian. General Paoli, Dr. Cadogan, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, etc., etc. But the greatest pleasure I 
received was from meeting Mrs. Garrick® again. 
She had almost forgot me, but was very kind, and 
looked very well, very sweet, and very elegant. I 
was also gratified by meeting with the lady of the 
late young Lord Lyttelton,® who was made very 
celebrated by the book called the Correapondents,^ 
which was asserted to be written by her and the 
old Lord Lyttelton, but proves to be a very 
impertinent forgery. She is still pretty, though a 
little passee, and very elegant and pleasing in her 
manners. Mrs. and Miss Ord, Mr. Burrows, and 
many others, were there also. 

This is but the second large assembly I have 
been to this year, though I have been invited to a 
hundred. The other was at Mrs. Thrale’s, who 
first invited a large party about a week ago. There 
I met again the feir Greek, the Hales, Mr. Jenkin- 
son,® Lord and Lady Sandys, the Burgoynes, Mr. 

^ Daughter of the Bishop of St. Asaph, and niece of William Shipley, 
the painter and originator of the Society of Arts. In addition to her 
scholarly acquirements, she was an accomplished artist and honorary 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy. Reynolds took great interest in her. 
She died in 1806. 

^ Eva Marie Violetti, 1794-1822, widow of David Garrick, d, 1779. 
She lived at No. 5 Adelphi Terrace. There is a well-known portrait of 
her and her husband by Hogarth in the Royal Collection at Windsor 
Castle. 

® Apphia, wife of the second or “wicked” Lord Lyttelton (1741- 
1779). She had been the widow of Joseph Peach of Calcutta, and died 
in 1^0. 

* The Correspondents^ an oriainal Novek in a series of Letters ^ 1776, 
19mo. Walpole, writing to Lady Ossory in July 1776, at first regarded 
these epistles as “ genuine,” and their publication as “ cruel ” (Corr. 1877, 
vi. pp. 295, 933). Apparently their authenticity was denied by Lord 
Lyttelton’s executors. 

® Charles Jenkinson, afterwards first Baron Hawkcsbury, 1797-1808, 
See i^os% February 13, 1788 (Hastings’ trial). 
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Seward, Mr. Murphy, Dr. Delap, Mrs. Byron, and 
fifty more at least. 

I wish, my dear daddy, I had time to write you 
some of the flash that passes upon these occasions ; 
but it is totally impossible. 

• ••••• 

Everybody knows that I am about something ; 
and the moment I put my head out of doors, I am 
sure to be attacked and catechised. Oh, that I 
were but as sure of the success as of the sale of 
this book ! but, indeed, I am now more discomfited 
and alarmed than I have ever been yet. 

Adieu, my dear daddy. I would I could do 
better ; but to love you and your most kind sincerity 
more truly is not possible. Never, therefore, spare 
it, till you cease to love, or cease to esteem, your 
ever affectionate F. B. 


Miss F. Burney to Mrs. Phillips 

Saturday , March 19, 1782. 

But that I am myself in continual disgrace about 
writing, how should I murmur to hear so very, 
very seldom from my beloved Susy ! yet, when 
your letters do come, to tell you half the pleasure 
with which I read them, would almost tempt you, 
culprit as I am, to let me see them oftener. The 
serenity of happiness you seem now to enjoy, my 
ever dearest girl, makes me ready to cry over your 
letters with fulness of content for you ; and were it 
otherwise, how to forbear repining at your absence 
I am sure I should not know ; for I miss you here 
so seriously, so cruelly, so perpetually, that nothing 
in the world short of your established happiness 
could make me any mental amends for your loss. 
The house seems so strange without you, my room 
so unoccupied, and my affairs and interests and 
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thoughts so uncomfortable, in wanting your parti- 
cipation. 

I don’t well know what sullen fit of selfishness 
makes me write all this ; so, to have done with it, 
give to your sweet captain my kindest love, and 
tell him, let me murmur as I will by fits, I would 
not, if I could, change your destination, nor reverse 
the decree that was given by Mr. Shirley in St 
Martin’s Church ; and repeat to him — if you can — 
what I once told him myself, — that never, till I 
knew him, did I see the person to whom I could so 
cheerfully resign my first, longest, best, and dearest 
friend. So now — le£s Imve a dance ! ^ 

I had a very agreeable evening last Uhiesday at 
Mr. Pepys’, where I met Mrs. Garrick, whom I 
rejoiced much to see. She had all but forgot 
me ; but when I was introduced to her, by her half 
recollecting and asking who I was, she was ex- 
tremely kind and obliging. She looks veiy well, 
and very elegant. She was cheerfully grave, did 
not speak much, but was followed and addressed 
by everybody. I could not help being quite 
melancholy myself at sight of her, from remem- 
brance of dear Mr. Garrick. 

Do you know they have put me again into the 
newspapers, in a copy of verses made upon literary 
ladies, — where are introduced Mrs. Carter, Chapone, 
Cowley, Hannah More, Mrs. Greville, Mrs. Bos- 
cawen, Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Crewe, Sophy Stoeat- 
field, and Mrs. Montagu? In such honourable 
company, to repine at being placed, would, perhaps, 
be impertinent ; so I take it quietly enough ; but 
I would to Heaven I could keep clear of the 
whole ! However, my dear father is so delighted, 
that, though he was half afraid of speaking to me 


^ This was apparently a domestic like “The wig is 

wet, to be sure,” etc. (see^ fiJarh/ IBBf), ii. BSi and Kditor’s 

Introduction, vol. i. p. 4). 
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at all about them at first, he carries them con- 
stantly in his pocket, and reads them to every- 
body ! I have a great suspicion they were written 
by Mr. Pepys, as they are just what I have heard 
him say of all the people, and as every creature 
mentioned in them, but Mrs. Cowley, Greville, and 
Crewe, were invited to be at his house on the very 
day they were printed. 

Yesterday I went, with Charlotte and the two 
Kirwans, to a rehearsal of Rauzzini’s new opera. ^ 
I was not at all enchanted, though very well enter- 
tained. The music is pretty, and the accompani- 
ments pleasant; but there is such a struggle for 
something uncommon, and such queer disappoint- 
ments of the ear in the different turns given to the 
passages from what it expects, that it appears to 
have far more trick than genius in the composi- 
tion ; and every song is so very near being comic, 
that the least change in the world would make it 
wholly so. 

Pacchierotti was in better spirits than I have 
seen him for some time, and very earnest to help 
Rauzzini, acting as maestro for him, and singing 
like twenty angels ; but his songs are so unworthy 
of him, I think, that I never found out by the 
symphonies whether they were meant for him ; 
and I never was at an opera rehearsal^ before 
without knowing the fibrst singer’s airs long enough 
before he began them. Yet I really expect this 
will be the favourite opera for the season, as there 
are Scotticisms and oddities in it of all sorts, to 
catch popularity. Pacchierotti came and spoke 
and said, 

“I have not seen you for a great age. Miss Burni.” 

^ L’Eroe Cinese, a serious opera in three Acts, with entirely new music 
by Rauzzini, was mven for tne first time [in England?] at the King’s 
Theatre, on Saturday, March 16, 1782. 

^ “ An Opera rehearsal ” was one of the favourite chapters in Cecilia 
(see po6*j{, August 24, 1789), 
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“No,” quoth I, “you never come.” 

“ I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said he, “ never 
you are at home, and then you say never I come,” 

For I have been denied to him, perforce, 
repeatedly. 

“ Well,” said I, “ I am obliged to be a great deal 
with Mrs. Thrale, but if you will fix a time I will 
be sure to be in the way.” 

“Ah!” said he, “always you are to Mrs. 
Thrale 1 Well, I only say. Heaven forgive 
her ! ” 

However he could not fix a positive time; 
but next Tuesday, Wednesday, or Friday, he will 
come, and the Kirwans are to come and watch 
for him till he does. They are sweet girls, but 
this is a most inconvenient arrangement for me 
at present. 

Adieu, my Susy, — ^write very soon.^ F. B. 

^ The following are the lines alluded to in this letter ; they appeared 
in the Morning Herald for March 12, 1782. Some years afterwards, Sir 
W. W. Pepys denied having written these lines ; and in the year 1822, a 
MS. copy of them was found anoong Dr. Burney’s papers, with so many 
erasures, interlineations, and changes, as to give the most direct internal 
evidence that they were the doctor’s own composition. [Mrs. Barrett's 
note,’] 

ADVICE TO THE HJSIULD 

Herald, wherefore thus proclaim 
Nought of vroniau but the shame ? 

Quit, oh, quit, at least awhile, 

Perdita's too luscious smile ; 

Wanton Worsley, stilte<l Daly, 

Heroines of each blackguard alley ; 

Better sure record in story 
Such as shine their sex's glory! 

Herald I haste, with me proclaim 
Those of literary fame. 

Hannah H ore's pathetic pen. 

Painting high th' impassion'd scene ; 

Carter’s piety and learning, 

Little Burney’s quick discerning ; 

Cowley’s neatly pointed wit, 

Healing those her satires hit ; 

Smiling Streatfield's iv’ry neck, 

Nose, and notions— -d la Qrecque ! 

Let Ghapone retain a place, 

And the mother of her Grace,^ 

Each art of conversation knowing, 

High-bred, elegant Boscawen ; 

Thrale, in whose expressive eyes 
Sits a soul above disguise, 

Skill’d with wit and sense t’impart 
Peelings of a generous heart. 


* See anttf p. ^3 n. 
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Fkom Me. Crisp to Miss F. Burney 

Chessington, Friday^ April 5, 1782. 

In works of genius, fancy, imagination, ’tis not 
the long, learned argumentations of critics, pro 
and con, that come with the compass and line in 
their hands, to measure right and wrong, that will 
decide ; no, ’tis the genuine, unbiassed, unin- 
fluenced, inward feelings of mankind that are the 
true, infallible test, ultimately, of sterling merit. 
In vain comes Voltaire, with all the powers of 
wit, satire, learning, and art, to knock down 
Shakspeare, and turn him into ridicule; when he 
has finished his harangue, Shakspeare stands just 
where he did — like a rock in the sea; and the 
universal voice of high and low, from their own 
impressions, without attempting to answer him in 
his own way, give him the lie, and send him about 
his business.^ 

And now, Fanny, after this severe lecturing, I 
shall give you a sweetener to make it up with 
you ; after assuring you it comes from the same 
sincerity that dictated what I have said already; 
and I shall do it in the very words I made use of 
to Daddy Burney on Tuesday morning last — 

lucan, Leveson,* Grevflle, Crewe ; 

Fertile-minded Montague, 

Who makes each rising art her caxe, 

“ And brings her knowledge from afar ! ” 

Whilst her tuneful tongue defends 
Authors dead, and absent friends ; 

Bright in genius, pure in fame 
Herald, haste, and these proclaim ! 

1 Voltaire criticised Shakespeare in his Lettres swr Us Anglais, 1734 
xviii.), in his Observations on Julius Ccssar, 1764, and elsewhere. 
Johnson replied in his Preface of 1765, and Mrs. Montagu dedicated 
an entire Essay (1769) to the “misrepresentations of Mons. de Voltaire,” 
For the compatriot or Corneille, Shakespeare was a barbarian, a “ grand 
fou,” and his work, “a huge dunghill,” concealing some pearls (see Life 
of William Shakespeare, by Sidney Lee, 1898, pp. 348-349). 


See ante, p. 78 w. 
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that I would ensure the rapid and universal 
success of this work^ for half- a- crown ; that 
nothing like it had appeared since Fielding and 
Smollett ; and that you bid fair for becoming the 
first writer of the age in compositions of this kind. 

I have nothing further to add, but this piece of 
advice — not to let success intoxicate you, and 
influence you to remit your ardour and industry 
to be perfect There have been more instances 
than one, where writers have wrote themselves 
down, by slovenliness, laziness, and presuming too 
much on public favour for what is past. Your 
loving daddy, S. C. 

Miss F. Burney to Mr. Crisp 

April 6, 1782. 

Heartily do I thank you, my ever dear daddy, 
for your kind and honourable dealing with me. 
A lecturing do you call this ? Believe me, I am, 
as yet, so far from being “intoxicated with suc- 
cess,” that I read it with gratitude and wonder; 
for I expected much more severity, and when I 
received your letters, I was almost sick with 
painful prognostics of your disapprobation. 1 
shall do the utmost in my power to profit from 
your criticisms, but I can speak to no particulars 
till I come to the places themselves. 

With respect, however, to the great point of 
Cecilia’s fortune, I have much to urge in my own 
defence, only now I can spare no time, and 1 
must frankly confess I shall think I have rather 
written a farce than a serious history, if the whole 
is to end, like the hack Italian operas, with a jolly 
chorus that makes all parties good and all parties 
happy! The people I have ever met with who 
have been fond of blood and family, have all 

' (^ecilla^ still unpublished. 
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scouted title when put in any competition with it. 
How then should these proud Delviles think a 
new-created peerage any equivalent for calling 
their sons’ sons, for future generations, by the 
name of Beverley ? Besides, I think the book, 
in its present conclusion, somewhat original, for 
the hero and heroine are neither plunged in the 
depths of misery, nor exalted to xmfhuman happi- 
ness. Is not such a middle state more natural, 
more according to real life, and less resembling 
every other book of fiction ? 

Besides, my own end will be lost if I change 
the conclusion, which was chiefiy to point out the 
absurdity and shortsightedness of those name- 
compelling wills, which make it always presumed 
a woman marries an inferior, since he, not she, is 
to leave his own family in order to be incorporated 
into hers. 

You find, my dear daddy, I am prepared to 
fight a good battle here ; but I have thought the 
matter much over, and if I am made to give up 
this point, my whole plan is rendered abortive, and 
the last page of any novel in Mr. Noble’s circulat- 
ing library may serve for the last page of mine, 
since a marriage, a reconciliation, and some sudden 
expedient for great riches, concludes them all alike. 
In everything else you have pointed out I shall 
wholly change, or greatly alter. And I will be 
very diligent to improve and mend the whole. 
Pray, if anything more occurs to you, write it, and 
believe me with the truest gratitude and affection 
your F. B. 


Mrs. Thbale to Miss Burney 

Stbeatham, April 24, 1782. 

I thought to have seen my sweet Fanny in 
London to-day, instead of her father here, for I 
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was engaged to meet my fellow -executors at 
Robson’s upon business ; but ’tis all put off tiU 
to-morrow, and so Mr. Johnson and Crutchley 
came home with me then. 

How does dear Cecilia do at Delvile Castle? 
and how does my poor Henrietta get letters to 
kiss from him who seems wholly engaged to her 
best friend and most dangerous rival ? What 
becomes of Lady Honoria without scandal and 
flirtation ? and when does Mr. Monckton bury 
peevish Lady Margaret and All us with fresh 
confusion ? 

Oh I write away, sweet Burney I I wish I 
could help you in the manual part. I think I 
could submit to be printer’s devil, to get a sight 
of the next volume, verily. 

My last word puts me in mind of David Barclay. 
He has sent me the Apology for the Quakers,'^ and 
thinks to convert me, I believe. I have often 
been solicited to change my religion by Papists. 
Why do all the people think me foolisher than I 
am? 

So Sir Philip’s bill ^ is passed, and I am so glad ! 
Why your father says that there would have been 
a rebellion if his bill had not passed, A rebellion 1 
and all about our dear innocent sweet Sir Philip ; 
who, while his humanity is such that he would 
scruple no fatigue to save the life of a lamb, would 
have drenched the nation in blood without ever 
foreseeing, or ever repenting the consequences ! 
What a world do we live in ! and how such things 
justly operate to make Johnson and you, and all 
observers of life, despise us readers of the Punic 
War, in which, perhaps, the agents we learn the 

^ The purchaser of the Borough brewery (see anU^ vol. i. p. 4B7) was 
related to the author of the Apology^ Robert Barclay of Ury» 16'4-B-90. 

^ See vol. i. p. 201. The Contractors’ Bill, thrown out by the 
Lords in 1780, was brought in again in March of this year, and successfully 
passed both houses {Annml BsgisUr^ 1782, i. 308). 
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names of in Latin, French, and English, were 
people not a whit more respectable than Sir 
Harbord Harbord and Sir Philip Jennings ClerkeJ 

Miss Sharp will marry the old schoolmaster 
too I Did you ever talk to Baretti, or hear him 
talk, of the Tromba Marino man, that the girl in 
Venice would absolutely marry for the comfort of 
combing his beard ? 

Adieu, my love, I only disturb the Doctor and 
my Tit, and they plague me. Adieu, and love 
your H. L. T. 


Mrs. Thrale to Miss F. Burney 

Thursday, 25, 17'82. 

Upon my honour then, my dear, I have not 
said half of what my heart is full. The Delviles, 
since I wrote last, efface everything else. When 
I read the lady’s character in my own 
room, I catch myself looking at my 
picture every moment ; yours is so like her in 
many things. Hobson and Simkins are Borough 
men, and I am confident they were both canvassed 
last year ; ® they are not representations of life, they 
are the life itself. Even Mr. Briggs, caricato as he 
certainly is, won all my esteem by his scene with 
Don Pulfendorff,® whose misty magnitude was 
never shown so despicably dropsical before. I 
was happy to see Briggs have the better of him. 

But poor Henrietta! some harm will come to 
her, I see, and break my heart, for she has won it 
strangely ; her innocent love of a character superior 
in rank and fortune to herself, shows her taste and 

^ Sir Harbord Harbord (1734-1810), afterwards first Lord Suffield, was 
M.P. for Norwich ; Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, for Totnes. As to the 
latter, see post, October 27, 1789. 

2 At the Southwark Election. 

3 Briggs’s name for Mr. Delvile in book v. ch. ix. He also calls him 

Lord Don Pedigree,” and the “ Right Honourable Mr. Vampus.” 
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proves her merit ; while the delicacy of her mind, 

the diffidence arising from I am just ready 

to order the coach, in short, and fetch her away 
to Streatham, from that most inimitably painted 
mother, whom Queeny does so detest. But she 
has seized Lady Honoria for her favourite, and 
her saying how Cecilia’s fortune should patch up 
the old fortifications there about West Wood 
enchanted us both. 

Oh, lovely Burney ! ma che talento mai ! I will 
trust myself no further on a subject that makes me 
wild. 

And so your father don’t come to-day ; and so 
I must send Daniel back with your sweet manu- 
script in the morning. Very well, he shall take 
the greatest care of it. I had never one in my 
possession that I valued half so much before. 
Seward only have I said anything about it to. 

Do you believe that I am steadily set to read 
“Marmontel” all over again, to see whether, in 
variety of character, comprehension of genius, and 
elegance of touch, he at all equals this third volume 
of my Burney’s ? 

Here comes your father. What can make him 
so late ? Adieu, ever more and more your admirer ! 
Can I be more your fiiend ? H. L. T. 

Mrs. Thbale to Miss F. Burney 

Tumduy Night 

My eyes red with reading and crying, I stop 
every moment to kiss the book and to wish it was 
my Burney! ’Tis the sweetest book, the most 
interesting, the most enga^ng. Oh ! it beats every 
other book, even your own other vols., for MveBna 
was a baby to it. 

Dear charming creature! do I stop every six 
pages to exclaim ; and my Tit is no less delighted 
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than I ; she is run out of the room for a moment. 
But young Delvile is come and Queeny returned, 
so I leave the pen and seize the MSS. 

Such a novel ! Indeed, I am seriously and 
sensibly touched by it, and am proud of her friend- 
ship who so knows the human heart. May mine 
long bear the inspection of so penetrating, so 
discriminating an eye ! 

This letter is written by scraps and patches, but 
every scrap is admiration, and every patch thanks 
you for the pleasure I have received. I will say 
no more ; I cannot say half I think with regard to 
praise. 

I am sorry Pacehierotti does not come on 
Thursday, for on Thursday se’nnight I am en- 
gaged. In your book his praises will be recorded, 
and by it they will be diffused. 

The Belfields are my joy, my delight. Poor 
Henrietta 1 how I adore her 1 How easily was her 
sweet heart engaged by that noble friend 1 But I 
have not finished my book yet ; ’tis late now, and 
I pant for morning. Nothing but hoarseness made 
me leave off at all. 

My most ingenious, my most admirable friend, 
adieu I If I had more virtue than Cecilia, 1 
should half fear the censures of such an insight 
into the deepest recesses of the mind. Since I 
have read this volume, I have seriously thanked 
Heaven that aU the litter of mine was in sight; 
none hoarded in holes, nor hastily stuffed into 
closets. You have long known the worst of your 
admiring H. L. T. 

Miss F. Burney to Me. Crisp 

May 1782. 

Who in the world has a daddy so kind as mine ? 
I cannot, indeed, say half how grateful I am for 
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your solicitude for me. All you say about the 
annuity and the money appears to me unanswer- 
ably right.^ 

• ••••• 

If I had made a request to you for the sum 
total of my wishes upon your reading this trash, it 
would have been precisely what you have promised 
voluntarily at the end of your letter, — to let me 
have your real opinion, yet not insist, if that 
opinion is condemnation, upon my forbearing to 
try that of the public : which I now must do, and 
which my former success makes me hope obtain- 
able. But though I can now do little in conse- 
quence of your objections, I may in future profit 
from remembering them. 

With regard to the second volume, everybody 
has seemed to prefer it to the first, except Mrs. 
Thrale, who was so fond of the ton parties in the 
beginning, and of Miss Larolles, Mr. Meadows, 
and the Captain, that she lamented not having 
more of them, Mr. Gosport, too, she is so fond 
of, that she declares if I don’t provide for him, 
“ she will have him herself.” Mrs. Belfield, how- 
ever, has quite enchanted her, — she knows, she 
says, so many like her in the Borough. 

Etty much prefers the second volume, because 
there is so much more incident; Mrs. Thrale is 
more partial to character. 

My father’s present favourite is the old crazy 
moralist, Albany. He is quite delighted with 
him ; and no one else has taken any notice of him.® 
Next to him, he is fondest of Belfield. The trades- 
man manque^ he says, is new, and may be not 
uninstructive, and he is much pleased with his 
various struggles, and the agremens of his talents, 


^ The money for OemUa, which was to be employed in purchasing an 
annuity. 

^ Johnson also liked Albany (see post, November 19, 176^?). 
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and the spirit, yet failure, of his various flights 
and experiments. F. B. 


Journal resumed 

June 1782. — At length, my ever dearest Susan, 
my long - neglected journal and long - promised 
renewal behold at your feet — for thither shall I 
speed them with all the expedition in my power. 

So much has passed since I lost you — for I 
cannot use any other word — that I hardly know 
what first to record ; but I think ’tis best to begin 
with what is uppermost in my mind, Mr. Burke ^ 

Among the many I have been obliged to shirk 
this year, for the sake of living almost solely with 
Cecilia, none have had less patience with my re- 
tirement than Miss Palmer, who, bitterly believing 
I intended never to visit her again, has forborne 
sending me any invitations: but, about three 
weeks ago, my father had a note from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, to ask him to dine at Richmond, and 
meet the Bishop of St. Asaph : ® and, therefore, to 
make my peace, I scribbled a note to Miss Palmer 
to this purpose, — 

“ After the many kind invitations I have been 
obliged to refuse, will you, my dear Miss Palmer, 
should I offer to accompany my father to-morrow, 
bid me remember the old proverb, — 

" Those who will not when they may, 

When they will, they shall have nay ? * 

R B.” 

This was graciously received ; and the next 
morning Sir Joshua and Miss Palmer called for 

^ Edmund Burke, 1T29-97, at this time paymaster of the forces in the 
Whig Ministry, but on the point of retiring. 

2 Jonathan Shipley, 1714-88, Bishop of St. Asaph, and friend of 
Franklin. 

® This is varied from old John Heywood’s Proverhes, It is also in 
Burton^s Anatomy, Part 3, sect. 9, mem. 5, subs. 5. 
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my father and me, accompanied by Lord Corke. 
We had a mighty pleasant ride. Miss Palmer and 
I made up, though she scolded most violently about 
my long absence, and attacked me about the book 
without mercy. The book, in short, to my great 
consternation, I find is talked of and expected all 
the town over. My dear father himself, I do verily 
believe, mentions it to everybody ; he is fond of it 
to enthusiasm, and does not foresee the danger 
of raising such general expectation, which fills vie 
with the horrors every time I am tormented with 
the thought. 

Sir Joshua’s house is delightfully situated, almost 
at the top of Richmond Hill.^ We walked till near 
dinner-time upon the terrace, and there met Mr. 
Richard Burke, the brother of the orator.^ Miss 
Palmer, stopping him, said, 

“ Are you coming to dine with us ? ” 

“ No,” he answered ; “ I shall dine at the Star 
and Garter.” 

“How did you come — with Mrs. Burke, or 
alone?” 

“ Alone.” 

“ What, on horseback ? ” 

“ Ay, sure 1 ” cried he, laughing ; “ up and ride ! 
Now’s the time.” 

And he made a fine flourish with his hand, and 
passed us. He is just made under-secretary at the 
Treasury. He is a tall and handsome man, and 
seems to have much dry drollery ; but we saw no 
more of him. 

After our return to the house, and while Sir 
Joshua and I were tke-d-tHe, Lord Corke and my 

^ Wick House — “ next to the ‘ Star and Gartet ’ from the park ’’—-says 
Thorne [Environs of London^ 1876, p. 498). It was erected by Sir William 
Chambers on, or next to, the site of a small inn called the “ SuE’s Head,” 
pulled down in 1775. 

2 Burke’s yoimger brother, d. 1794, He is mentioned in Goldsmith’s 
Retaliation, 





Sir JoseoA Revistolds’s House oi\t Richmoisto Hiuu^ 1793 
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father being still walking, and Miss Palmer, having, 
I suppose, some orders to give about the dinner, 
the “Knight of Plympton” was desiring my 
opinion of the prospect from his window, and 
comparing it with Mr. Burke’s, as he told me after 
I had spoken it, — when the Bishop of St. Asaph 
and his daughter. Miss Georgiana Shipley,^ were 
announced. Sir Joshua, to divert himself, in 
introducing me to the bishop, said, “ Miss Burney, 
my lord ; otherwise, ‘ Evelina.’ ” 

The bishop is a well-looking man, and seemed 
grave, quiet, and sensible. I have heard much 
more of him ; but nothing more appeared. Miss 
Georgiana, however, was showy enough for two. 
She is a very tall, and rather handsome girl ; but 
the expression of her face is, to me, disagreeable 
She has almost a constant smile, not of softness, 
nor of insipidity, but of self-sufficiency and internal 
satisfaction. She is very much accomplished, and 
her fame for painting and for scholarship, I know 
you are well acquainted with. I believe her to 
have very good parts and much quickness ; but she 
is so full of herself, so earnest to obtain notice, and 
so happy in her confidence of deserving it, that I 
have been not less charmed with any young lady I 
have seen for many a day. I have met with her 
before, at Mrs. Pepys’, but never before was intro- 
duced to her. 

Miss Palmer soon joined us ; and, in a short 
time, entered more company, three gentlemen and 
one lady ; but there was no more ceremony used 
of introductions. The lady, I concluded, was 
Mrs. Burke,^ wife of the Mr. Burke, and was not 
mistaken. One of the gentlemen I recollected to 
be young Burke, her son, whom I once met at Sir 
Joshua’s in town, and another of them I knew for 


^ See ante^ p. 74*. 

Jane N'ugent, daughter of Burke’s physician. 
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Mr. Gibbon : ^ but the third I had never seen 
before. I had been told that tJie Burke was not 
expected ; yet I could conclude this gentleman to 
be no other ; he had just the air, the manner, the 
appearance, I had prepared myself to look for 
in him, and there was an evident, a striking 
superiority in his demeanour, his eye, his motions, 
that announced him no common man. 

I could not get at Miss Palmer to satisfy my 
doubts, and we were soon called downstairs to 
dinner. Sir Joshua and the unknown stopped to 
speak with one another upon the stairs ; and, when 
they followed us. Sir Joshua, in taking his place at 
the table, asked me to sit next to him ; I willingly 
complied. “And then,” he added, “Mr. Burke 
shall sit on the other side of you.” 

“ Oh no, indeed ! ” cried Miss Georgiana, who 
also had placed herself next Sir Joshua ; “ I won’t 
consent to that; Mr. Burke must sit next me', I 
won’t agree to part with him. Pray, come and 
sit down quiet, Mr. Burke.” 

Mr. Burke, — for him it was, — smiled and 
obeyed. 

“I only meant,” said Sir Joshua, “to have 
made my peace with Mr, Burke, by giving him 
that place, because he has been scolding me for 
not introducing him to Miss Burney. However, 
I must do it now ; — Mr. Burke I — Miss Burney 1 ” 

We both half rose, and Mr. Burke said, 

“ I have been complaining to Sir Joshua that he 
left me wholly to my own sagacity ; however, it 
did not here deceive me.” 

“ Oh dear, then,” said Miss Georgiana, looking 
a little consternated, “perhaps you won’t thank me 
for calling you to this place ! ” 

^ Edward Gibbon, 1 737-94, the historian. At this date he had issued 
three volumes of the Decline and JB'aU of the Homan MmpiTey and he was 
a Commissioner of Trade and Plantations. 
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Nothing was said, and so we all began 
dinner, — young Burke making himself my next 
neighbour. 

Captain Phillips knows Mr. Burke. Has he or 
has he not told you how delightful a creature he 
is ? If he has not, pray, in my name, abuse him 
without mercy; if he has, pray ask if he will 
subscribe to my account of him, which herewith 
shall follow. 

He is tall, his figure is noble, his air command- 
ing, his address graceful ; his voice is clear, pene- 
trating, sonorous, and powerful ; his language is 
copious, various, and eloquent ; his manners are 
attractive, his conversation is delightful. 

What says Captain PhUhps ? Have I chanced 
to see him in his happiest hour ? or is he all this 
in common. Since we lost Garrick I have seen 
nobody so enchanting. 

I can give you, however, very little of what was 
said, for the conversation was not suivie, Mr. 
Burke darting from subject to subject with as 
much rapidity as entertainment. Neither is the 
charm of his discourse more in the matter than 
the manner; all, therefore, that is related from 
him loses half its effect in not being related by 
him. Such little sketches as I can recollect take 
however. 

From the window of the dining -parlour. Sir 
Joshua directed us to look at a pretty white house ^ 
which belonged to Lady Hi Beauclerk. 

“I am extremely glad,” said Mr. Burke, “to 
see her at last so well housed ; poor woman ! the 
bowl has long rolled in misery ; I rejoice that it 
has now found its balance. I never, myself, so 
much enjoyed the sight of happiness in another, as 
in that woman when I first saw her after the death 

^ Devonshire Cottage, by the Petersham meadows, so called from its 
being afterwards the residence of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 
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of her husband.^ It was really enlivening to 
behold her placed in that sweet house, released 
from all her cares, a thousand pounds a year at her 
own disposal, and — her husband was dead ! Oh ! 
it was pleasant, it was delightful to see her enjoy- 
ment of her situation ! ” 

“But, without considering the circumstances,” 
said Mr. Gibbon, “this may appear very strange, 
though, when they are fairly stated, it is perfectly 
rational and unavoidable.” 

“Very true,” said Mr. Burke, “if the circum- 
stances are not considered. Lady Di may seem 
highly reprehensible.” 

He then, addressing himself particularly to me, 
as the person least likely to be acquainted with 
the character of Mr. Beauclerk, drew it himself in 
strong and marked expressions, describing the 
misery he gave his wife, his singular ill-treatment 
of her, and the necessary relief the death of such 
a man must give. 

He then reminded Sir Joshua of a day in which 
they had dined at Mr. Beauclerk’s, soon after his 
marriage with Lord Bolingbroke’s divorced wife, in 
company with Goldsmith, and told a new story of 
poor Goldsnoith’s eternal blundering. 

From thk Right Honourable Edmund Burke 
TO Miss F. Burney 

Madam — I should feel exceedingly to blame if 
I could refuse to myself the natural satisfaction, 
and to you the just but poor return, of my best 
thanks for the very great instruction and enter- 
tainment I have received from the new present you 
have bestowed on the public. There are few — I 

^ Tophara Beauclerk had died in 1780, The close of his life had been 
clouded by disease, and in his last years he was a morose and tyrannical 
invalid. 
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believe I may say fairly there are none at all — 
that will not find themselves better informed 
concerning human nature, and their stock of 
observation enriched, by reading your Cedlia} 
They certainly will, let their experience in life and 
manners be what it may. The arrogance of age 
must submit to be taught by youth. You have 
crowded into a few small volumes an incredible 
variety of characters ; most of them well planned, 
well supported, and well contrasted with each 
other. If there be any fault in this respect, it is 
one in which you are in no great danger of being 
imitated. Justly as your characters are drawn, per- 
haps they are too numerous. But I beg pardon ; I 
fear it is quite in vain to preach economy to those who 
are come young to excessive and sudden opulence. 

I might trespass on your delicacy if I should 
fill my letter to you with what I fill my conversa- 
tion to others. I should be troublesome to you 
alone if I should tell you all I feel and think on 
the natural vein of humour, the tender pathetic, 
the comprehensive and noble moral, and the 
sagacious observation, that appear quite throughout 
that extraordinary performance. 

In an age distinguished by producing extra- 
ordinary women, I hardly dare to tell you where 
my opinion would place you amongst them. I 
respect your modesty, that will not endure the 
commendations which your merit forces from 
everybody. 

1 have the honour to be, with great gratitude, 
respect, and esteenn, madam, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, Edm. Btjrke. 

Whiteliall^ July 29^ 1782. 

^ Cecilia; or. Memoirs of an Edress^ in 5 vols., ISmo, was published 
by Payne and Cadell on Friday, June 19, 1789. Mr. Thomas Lowndes 
seems to have considered that he should have had the refusal of it See, 
for a copy of his letter on this subject, and Miss Burney’s reply thereto. 
Appendix I. “Lowndes and Oedlia'' 
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My best compliments and congratulations to 
Dr. Burney on the great honour acquired to his 
family. 


Journal resumed 

Chessington, Monday, August 12 . — I set out 
for this ever dear place, accompanied by Edward, 
who was sent for to paint Mr. Crisp for my father. 
I am sure you will rejoice in this. I was a little 
dumpish in the journey, for I seemed leaving my 
Susan again. However, I read a Rambler or two, 
and “composed the harmony of my temper,” as 
well as I could, for the sake of Edward, who was 
not only faultless of this, but who is, I almost 
think, faultless of aU things. I have thought him 
more amiable and deserving than ever, since this 
last sojourn under the same roof with him; and, 
as it happened, I have owed to him almost all the 
comfort I have this time met with here. 

We came in a chaise, which was well loaded 
with canvasses, pencils, and painting materials; 
for Mr. Crisp was to be three times painted, and 
Mrs. Cast once. My sweet father came down 
Gascoign Lane to meet us, in very good spirits 
and very good health. Next came dear Daddy 
Crisp, looking vastly well, and, as usual, high in 
glee and kindness at the meeting. Then the 
affectionate Kitty, the good Mrs. Hamilton, the 
gentle Miss Young, and the enthusiastic Mrs. 
Gast. 

The instant dinner was over, to my utter 
surprise and consternation, I was called into the 
room appropriated for Edward and his pictures, 
and informed I was to sit to him for Mr. Crisp ! 
Remonstrances were unavailing, and declarations 
of aversion to the design were only ridiculed; 
both daddies interfered, and, when I ran off. 
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brought me back between them, and compelled 
my obedience ; — and from that time to this, nothing 
has gone forward but picture-sitting.^ 

• ••••• 

Now to the present state of things and people. 

My father is all himself — gay, facile, and 
sweet. He comes to all meals, writes without 
toiling, and gives us more of his society than he 
has done many years. His third volume^ he is 
not tied down to produce at any stated time, and 
he has most wisely resolved not to make any 
promises to the public about it, nor to take in any 
subscriptions, but to keep free from all engage- 
ment. 

A serious piece of intelligence has given, does 
give, and long must give me the utmost concern 
and sorrow. My dear Mrs. Thrale, the friend, 
though not the most dear friend of my heart, is 
going abroad for three years certain. This 
scheme has been some time in a sort of distant 
agitation, but it is now brought to a resolution. 
Much private business belongs to it relative to 
her detestable lawsuit ; ® but much private inclina- 
tion is also joined with it relative to her long 
wishing to see Italy. I have determined, there- 
fore, to do all in my power to bear this blow 
steadily ; and the remembrance how very much I 
suffered when such an one was formerly thought 

^ This was, no doubt, the portrait by Edward Burney now in the 
possession of Archdeacon Burney, Vicar of St Mark’s, Surbiton. Mrs. 
Chappel, of East Orchard, Shaftesbi:^, has what seems to be a replica. 
It was engraved in mezzotint by C. Turner, A.R.A., May 16, 1840, and 
again by S. Bull in 1849, as the frontispiece to vol. i. of the Diary and 
Letters, 1849-46. A copy of Turner’s engraving forms the frontispiece 
to the first volume of the present edition. 

2 The third and fourth volumes of the History of Music, completing the 
work, did not appear until 1789. 

3 ]y[y lawsuit with Lady Salusbury turns out worse in the event and 
infinitely more costly than I could have dreamed on ; 8000Z. is supposed 
necessary to the paj^ent of it, and how am I to raise SOOOL? ” (Thraliana, 
August 99, 1789, quoted in Hayward’s Autohiography, etc, of Mrs, Piozzi 
[Thrale), 1861, i. 169). 
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some of that senseless, obstinate, inherent pride, 
which, if still kept up to its height, would have 
rendered miserable those who ought to have been 
dearest to him, and have established him (which 
would have been a great impropriety) without any 
necessity (young Delvile’s father, and the excellent 
Mrs. Delvile’s husband) the most hateful of 
beings. 

These, my dear Fannikin, without the least 
favour or affection, are my sincere sentiments ; 
and, if I know myself, would be such if I had met 
with the book without any name to it. At the 
same time, to evince my sincerity, and that you 
may not think I mean, sycophant-like, to turn about 
and recant, in order to swim with the wind and 
tide that brings you (as I hear) clouds of incense 
from every quarter — ^to avoid this scandalous im- 
putation, I do declare that I must adhere to my 
former sentiments on some parts of the work, 
particularly the loss of Cecilia’s estate. 

But don’t think I pretend to set up against the 
public voice my trumpery objection, which, even if 
well founded, would be a mere dust in the balance. 
So much at present for Cecilia. 

Now, Fannikin, I must remind you of your 
promise, which was to come to your loving daddy 
when you could get loose. Look ye, Fanny, I 
don’t mean to cajole you hither with the expecta- 
tion of amusement or entertainment. You and I 
know better than to hum or be hummed in that 
manner. If you come here, come to work, — ^work 
hard — stick to it^ This is the harvest-time of your 
life ; your sun shines hot ; lose not a moment, then, 
but make your hay directly. “ Touch the yellow 
boys,” as Briggs says, — “ grow warm ” ; make the 
booksellers come down handsomely — count the 

^ It was fourteen years before Miss Burney published her next novel, 
Camilla ; or, a Picture of Youth, 1796. 
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ready — ^the chink. Do but secure this one point 
while it is in your power, and all things else shall 
be added unto thee. 

I talked to your doctor daddy on the subject of 
disposing of your money ; ^ and we both agreed in 
the project of a well-secured annuity ; and in the 
meantime, till that could be procured, that the 
ready should be vested in the three per cent 
annuities, that it might produce something : and 
he promised to advance, to make even money. 

S. C. 


Miss Burney to Mrs. Thrale 

August 1782. 

I have been kept in hot water, in defiance of 
snow, till I heard from my dearest Tyo ; ® and if 
you do like the book, I am gratified to my heart’s 
content ; and if you only say you do, to have it so 
said is very delightful, for your wish to give me 
pleasure would give it, if you hated aU I ever 
wrote. 

So you are aU for the heroine and Miss Larolles ? 
Mr. Crisp was for the heroine and Mrs. DelvUe. 
My father likes the imperious old gentleman ; my 
mother is all for the Harrels. Susan and Charlotte 
have not seen a word. If it does but attract, as 
dear Dr. J. says, I am happy, be it which way it 
wiU. Why do you lament Gosport ? he is clever, 
but an elderly man from the first, and no rival 

Adieu, my sweetest of friends. To-morrow I 
spend with Mrs. Ord. Friday, if there comes a 
dry frost, to you will run your own F. B. 

1 The sum paid for the copyright of CedUa was £260 (see Charlotte 
Burney in Early Eiary, 1889, ii. 307). Whether an “annuity” was ever 
purchased, does not appear. See ante, p. 86. 

2 See vol. i. p. 491. 
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of, makes me suppress all my regret, and drive 
the subject from my mind by every method in 
my power, that I may save myself from again 
experiencing such unavailing concern. The 
thought, indeed, that she wishes to go, would 
reconcile me to a yet longer absence, by making 
me feel that my own sorrow is merely selfish. 

Streatham, — ^my other home, and the place where 
I have long thought my residence dependent only 
upon my own pleasure, and where, indeed, I have 
received such as my father and you alone could 
make greater, — is already let for three years to 
Lord Shelburne.^ If I was to begin with talking 
of my loss, my strangeness, I had almost said, for 
these three years, I should never have done, and 
only make us both melancholy ; so nothing will I 
say about the matter, but that you, tender and 
liberal as you are, will be almost my only friend 
who will not rejoice in this separation, as the most 
efifiectual means of keeping me more in London ; 
though you, my Susy, wiU be, perhaps, the most 
sincerely gratified by what additional time it may 
give me. 


Mr. Crisp to Miss Burney 

My dear Fannikin — I deferred a return of my 
most sincere thanks and acknowledgments, both 
for your highly agreeable present and your two 
kind short notes, till I had twice read over, and 
thoroughly, nay, severely considered the first. 
Don’t be surprised at so harsh an adverb. I was 
resolved to put myself in the place of an unin- 
fluenced, yawning, fastidious reader, that takes up 
a new book with careless indifference, expecting 
from a novel nothing more than the usual common- 
place trash they abound with. 

1 Mrs. Thrale and Johnson left it in October 1789 . 
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In this state of mind I endeavoured at divesting 
myself, as well as I could, of all remembrance of 
the work, and all partiality for the author. To do 
this completely was indeed impossible ; but still it 
was something to be continually saying to myself, 
after I had read a chapter. How will this go down ? 
What will the multitude, who care not a straw for 
author or bookseller, or anything but their own 
immediate amusement, say of it ? These were my 
queries to myself. If I could have given a positive 
and certain answer to them, that answer would 
have determined the fate of the book, and the 
character of the author’s abilities ; for these 
are the people (not a few, nay, even a numerous 
partial set of friends) that ultimately can and do 
decide. 

The tribunal of the Inquisition itself is not 
more inflexible than I endeavoured to be on this 
occasion. Every other mode of proceeding is only 
delusive, and what is called making one’s market 
at home. 

What was the result of these my meditations ? 
To enter into particulars would be endless ; but 
the sum total amounts to this — a full, unlimited 
confirmation of my warm approbation olf the whole 
work together, and a positive declaration of the 
improvements it has received, beyond all expecta- 
tion : — greatly and judiciously compressed ; long 
conversations curtailed ; several incidents much 
better managed ; and the winding up beyond all 
compare, more happy, more judicious, more satis- 
factory. Many particulars, which I did not quite 
relish, are softened off to a degree that, if I do not 
perfectly assent to, I hardly know how to condenm, 
particularly in the instance of Old Delvile, in whom 
(without departing from his original character, 
which would have been unpardonable) you have 
found means, fairly accounted for, to melt down 

VOL. II H 
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some of that senseless, obstinate, inherent pride, 
which, if still kept up to its height, would have 
rendered miserable those who ought to have been 
dearest to him, and have established him (which 
would have been a great impropriety) without any 
necessity (young Delvile’s father, and the excellent 
Mrs. Delvile’s husband) the most hateful of 
beings. 

These, my dear Fannikin, without the least 
favour or affection, are my sincere sentiments ; 
and, if I know myself, would be such if I had met 
with the book without any name to it. At the 
same time, to evince my sincerity, and that you 
may not think I mean, sycophant-like, to turn about 
and recant, in order to swim with the wind and 
tide that brings you (as I hear) clouds of incense 
from every quarter — ^to avoid this scandalous im- 
putation, I do declare that I must adhere to my 
former sentiments on some parts of the work, 
particularly the loss of Cecilia’s estate. 

But don’t think I pretend to set up against the 
public voice my trumpery objection, which, even if 
well founded, would be a mere dust in the balance. 
So much at present for Cecilia. 

Now, Fannikin, I must remind you of your 
promise, which was to come to your loving daddy 
when you could get loose. Look ye, Fanny, I 
don’t mean to cajole you hither with the expecta- 
tion of amusement or entertainment. You and I 
know better than to hum or be hummed in that 
manner. If you come here, come to work, — work 
hard — stick to it^ This is the harvest-time of your 
life ; your sun shines hot ; lose not a moment, then, 
but noake your hay directly. “ Touch the yellow 
boys,” as Briggs says, — “ grow warm ” ; make the 
booksellers come down handsomely — count the 

^ It was fourteen years before Miss Burney published her next novel, 
Camilla; or, a Pictv/re of Youth, 1796. 
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ready — ^the chink. Do but secure this one point 
while it is in your power, and all things else shall 
he added unto thee. 

I talked to your doctor daddy on the subject of 
disposing of your money ; ^ and we both agreed in 
the project of a well-secured annuity ; and in the 
meantime, till that could be procured, that the 
ready should be vested in the three per cent 
annuities, that it might produce something; and 
he promised to advance, to make even money. 

S. C. 


Miss Burney to Mbs. Thbale 

August 1782. 

I have been kept in hot water, in defiance of 
snow, till I heard from my dearest Tyo ; ® and if 
you do like the book, I am gratified to my heart’s 
content ; and if you only say you do, to have it so 
said is very delightful, for your wish to give me 
pleasure would give it, if you hated all I ever 
wrote. 

So you are all for the heroine and Miss LaroUes ? 
Mr. Crisp was for the heroine and Mrs. DelvUe. 
My father likes the imperious old gentleman ; my 
mother is all for the Harrels. Susan and Charlotte 
have not seen a word. If it does but attract, as 
dear Dr. J. says, I am happy, be it which way it 
will Why do you lament Gosport ? he is clever, 
but an elderly man from the first, and no rival. 

Adieu, my sweetest of friends. To-morrow I 
spend with Mrs. Ord. Friday, if there comes a 
dry frost, to you wiU run your own F. B. 

^ The sum paid for the copyright of Cecilia was £250 (see Charlotte 
Burney in Early Hyimy^ 1889, ii. ^7). Whether an “ annuity ” was ever 
purchased, does not appear. See arbte^ p. 86. 

® See vol. i. p. 491. 
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Miss Burney to Mr. Crisp 

Oet. 15, 1782. 


I am very sorry you could not come to Streat- 
ham at the time Mrs. Thrale hoped to see you, for 
when shall we be likely to meet there again ? You 
would have been much pleased, I am sure, by 
meeting with General Paoli,^ who spent the day 
there, and was extremely communicative and agree- 
able. I had seen him in large companies, but was 
never made known to him before; nevertheless, 
he conversed with me as if well acquainted not 
only with myself, but my connections, — inquiring 
of me when I had last seen Mrs. Montagu ? and 
calling Sir Joshua Reynolds, when he spoke of him, 
my friend. He is a very pleasing man, tall and 
genteel in his person, remarkably well bred, and 
very mild and soft in his manners. 

I will try to give you a little specimen of his 
conversation, because I know you love to hear par- 
ticulars of all out-of-the-way persons. His English 
is blundering, but not unpretty. Speaking of his 
first acquaintance with Mr. Boswell, 

“He came,” he said, “to my country, and he 
fetched me some letter of recommending him ; but 
I was of the belief he might be an impostor, and 
I supposed, in my minte, he was an espy ; for I 
look away from him, and in a moment I look to 
him again, and I behold his tablets. Oh 1 he was 
to the work of writing down all I say ! Indeed I 
was angry. But soon I discover he was no im- 
postor and no espy ; and I only find I was myself 
the monster he had come to discern. Oh, — is a 
very good man ; I love him indeed ; so cheerful ! 

^ Pasquale Paoli, 1796-1807. He had come to England after the 
Corsican War of Independence was ended. Boswell’s account of Corsica 
was published in 1768. 
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so gay! so pleasant! but at the first, oh! I was 
indeed angry.” 

After this he told us a story of an expectation 
he had had of being robbed, and of the protection 
he found from a very large dog that he is very 
fond of. 

“I walk out,” he said, “in the night; I go 
towards the field ; I behold a man— oh, ugly one ! 
I proceed — he follow; I go on — he address me, 
‘ You have one dog,’ he says. ‘ Yes,’ say I to him. 
‘Is a fierce dog?’ he says; ‘is he fiery?’ ‘Yes,’ 
reply I, ‘ he can bite.’ ‘ I would not attack in the 
night,’ says he, ‘ a house to have such dog in it’ 
Then I conclude he was a breaker ; so I turn to 
him — oh, very rough ! not gentle — and I say, very 
fierce, ‘ He shall destroy you, if you are ten 1 ’ ” 

Afterwards, speaking of the Irish giant,^ who is 
now shown in towm, he said, 

“ He is so large I am as a baby ! I look at him 
— oh ! I find myself so little as a child ! Indeed, 
my indignation it rises when I see him hold up his 
hand so high. I am as nothing ; and I find myself 
in the power of a man who fetches from me half-a- 
crown.” 

This language, which is all spoke very pompously 
by him, sounds comical from himself, though I know 
not how it may read. 

Adieu, my dear and kind daddy, and believe 
me your ever obliged and ever affectionate 

F. B. 

^ No doubt Charles Byrne (8 ft, 4 in.), whose skeleton is at the Royal 
College of Surgeons. He died in Cockspur Street in 1783, aged twenty- 
two. 
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Dr. Johnson — The Pepyses — The Rooms at Brighton — Mr. Coxe 
— A literary milliner — A ball — Dr. Johnson and Mr. Pepys 
— Discussion on wit — Confounding words with things — 
Sarcastic repartees — Lady Borlase Warren — A story: way 
to preserve ^50^000 — A cool request — Bringing up a child 
stout — Character of Lady Rothes — Dr. Johnson — Con- 
sequences of his severity — His hatred of being alone — 
Lord and Lady De Ferrers — Miss Ellerker — Dr. Johnson's 
declaration that he never saw a word of Cecilia till it was 
printed — Mr. Metcalfe — Newmarket Hill — Miss Monckton, 
afterwards Countess of Cork — Her parties — Description of 
her — Anecdote of the Duke of Devonshire — Madame de 
Genlis's Adele et Theodore — Party at Mrs. Thrale's — Watching 
for a snug chat. 


Journal resumed 

Bnghthdmtom, October 26. — My journey was 
incidentless ; but the moment I came into Bright- 
helmstone I was met by Mrs. Thrale, who had 
most eagerly been waiting for me a long while, 
and therefore I dismounted, and walked home with 
her. It would he very superfluous to tell you how 
she received me, for you cannot but !^ow, from 
her impatient letters, what I had reason to expect 
of kindness and welcome. 

I was too much tired to choose appearing at 
dinner, and therefore eat my eat upstairs, and was 
then decorated a little, and came forth to tea. 
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Mr. Harry Cotton^ and Mr. Swinerton were 
both here. Mrs. Thrale said they almost lived 
with her, and therefore were not to be avoided, 
but declared she had refused a flaming party of 
blues, for fear I should think, if I met them 
just after my journey, she was playing Mrs. 
HarreL 

Dr. Johnson received me too with his usual 
goodness, and with a salute so loud, that the two 
young beaus. Cotton and Swinerton, have never 
done laughing about it. . 

Mrs. Thrale spent two or three hours in my 
room, talking over aU her affairs, and then we 
wished each other hon repos, and — retired. 
Grandisdma conclusion ! 

Oh, but let me not forget that a fine note came 
from Mr. Pepys, who is here with his family, 
saying he was pressi de vivre, and entreating to 
see Mrs. and Miss T., Dr. Johnson, and Cecilia, 
at his house the next day. I hate mightily this 
method of naming me from my heroines, of whose 
honour I think I am more jealous than of my 
own. 

Oct. 27. — The Pepyses came to visit me in 
form, but I was dressing ; in the evening, however, 
Mrs. and Miss T. took me to them. Dr. Johnson 
would not go ; he told me it was my day, and I 
should be crowned, for Mr. Pepys was wfld about 
CedUa. 

“ However,” he added, " do not hear too much 
of it ; but when he has talked about it for an hour 
or so, tell him to have done. There is no other 
way.” 

A mighty easy way, this ! however, ’tis what he 
literally practises for himself. 

We found at Mr. Pepys’ nobody but his wife, 
his brother. Dr. Pepys, and Dr. Pepys’ lady, 

^ The Cottons were relatives of Mrs. Thrale. See vol. i. p. 375. 
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Countess of Rothes.^ Mr. Pepys received me 
with such distinction, that it was very evident how 
much the book, with the most flattering opinion of 
it, was in his head; however, he behaved very 
prettily, and only mentioned it by allusions ; most 
particularly upon the character of Meadows, which 
he took various opportunities of pronouncing to be 
the “best hit possible” upon the present race of 
fine gentlemen. He asked me whether I had met 
with Mrs. Chapone lately; and when I said no, 
told me he had two letters from her, all about me, 
which he must communicate to me. 

We did not stay with them long, but called 
upon Miss Benson, and proceeded to the Rooms. 
Mr. Pepys was very unwilling to part with us, and 
wanted to frighten me from going, by saying, 

“ And has Miss Burney courage to venture to 
the Rooms ? I wonder she dares ! ” 

I did not seem to understand him, though to 
mistake him was impossible. However, I thought 
of him again when I was at the Rooms, for most 
violent was the staring and whispering as I passed 
and repassed ; insomuch that I shall by no means 
be in any haste to go again to them. Susan and 
Sophy Thrale, who were with their aunt, Mrs. 
Scot, told Queeny, upon our return, that they 
heard nothing said, whichever way they turned, 
but “That’s she!” “That’s the famous Miss 
Burney I ” I shall certainly escape going any more, 
if it is in my power. 

Lady SheUey and Lady Poole were there, and 
were very civil, and looked very pretty. There 
was also a Mr. Coxe,® brother to the writer, a very 
cultivated man, a great scholar, a poet, a critic, and 

1 Jane Elizabeth Leslie, Countess of Rothes, d, 1810, married Dr. 
Pepys (afterwards Sir Lucas), October 30, 1772. She was then a widow, 
her first husband having been Mr. G. R. Evelyn. See p. 112. 

2 Peter Coxe, d, 1844, the author of the Social Day (1823), a volume 
prized chiefly for Warren’s engraving of Wilkie’s Broken Jar. 
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very soft -mannered and obliging. He is, how- 
ever, somewhat stiff and affected, and rather too 
plaintive in his voice. 

Monday, Oct. 28. — Mr. Pepys had but just left 
me, when Mrs. Thrale sent Susan with a particular 
request to see me in her dressing-room, where I 
found her with a milliner. 

“Oh, Miss Burney,” she cried, “I could not 
help promising Mrs. Cockran that she should have 
a sight of you — she has begged it so hard.” 

You may believe I stared; and the woman, 
whose eyes almost looked ready to eat me, eagerly 
came up to me, exclaiming, 

“Oh, ma’am, you don’t know what a favour 
this is, to see you ! I have longed for it so long ! 
It is quite a comfort to me, indeed. Oh, ma’am, 
how clever you must be! All the ladies I deal 
with are quite distracted about Cecilia , — and I got 
it myself. Oh, ma’am, how sensible you must be ! 
It does my heart good to see you.” 

Did you ever hear the like ? ’Twas impossible 
not to laugh, and Mrs. Thrale has done nothing 
else ever since. 

At dinner we had Dr. Delap and Mr. Selwyn, 
who accompanied us in the evening to a ball ; as 
did also Dr. Johnson, to the universal amazement 
of all who saw him there ; — but he said he had found 
it so dull being quite alone the preceding evening, 
that he determined upon going with us ; “ for,” he 
said, “it cannot be worse than being alone.” 

Strange that he should think so I I am sure I 
am not of his mind. 

Mr. H. Cotton and Mr. Swinerton of course 
joined us immediately. We had hardly been 
seated five minutes before Mr. Selwyn came to 
me, from some other company he had joined, and 
said, 

“ I think you don’t choose dancing, ma’am ? ” 
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“No,” I answered. 

“ There is a gentleman,” he added, “ who is very 
ambitious of the honour of dancing with you ; hut 
I told him I believed you would not dance.” 

I assured him he was right. 

There was, indeed, no need of my dancing by 
way of attraction, as I saw, again, so much staring, 
I scarce knew which way to look ; and every 
glance I met was followed by a whisper from the 
glancer to his or her party. It was not, indeed, 
quite so bad as on Sunday, as the dancers were 
something to look at besides me : but I was so 
very much watched, and almost pointed at, that I 
have resolved to go no more, neither to balls nor 
Rooms, if I can possibly avoid it. 

Lady Shelley, who spied us out, sent us 
an invitation to her party, and we all paraded to 
the top of the room, which in these places is the 
post of honour. There we found also Mrs. Hatsel, 
Mrs. Dickens, and Miss Benson, and we all drank 
tea together. Dr. Johnson was joined by a friend 
of his own, Mr. Metcalf, and did tolerably well. 

Oct. 29. — We had a large party at home in 
the evening, consisting of Lady Shelley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hatsel, Mrs. and Miss Dickens, Miss Benson, 
H. Cotton, Mr. Swinerton, Mr. Pepys, and Mr. 
Coxe. Mr. Selw 5 rn is gone away to town upon 
business. I was presently engaged by Mr. Pepys, 
and he was joined by Mr. Coxe, and he by Miss 
Benson. Poor Miss Dickens was also in our 
circle ; but if I had not made her some sport by 
occasional ridiculous whispers, she would certainly 
have gone to sleep, as no one else noticed her, and 
as not a word was said in which she had any 
chance of taking any interest. Mr. Pepys led the 
conversation, and it was all upon criticism and 
poetry, and such subjects as she had no chance to 
care for. But I kept her awake by applying to her 
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from time to time, to ^ve us an epigram of 
Martial, a quotation from Ovid, a few lines of 
Homer, and such sort of impracticable requests, 
which served to divert her lassitude and ennui of 
all else that was said. The conversation, however, 
grew so very bookish, I was ashamed of being one 
in it, and not without reason, as everybody, out of 
that party, told me afterwards, “they had been 
afraid of approaching me, I was so well engaged ” ; 
and the odd Dr. Delap told me the next morning, 
that Lady Shelley had complained she could not 
venture to speak with me, I was “ surroimded by 
so many, and all prostrate I ” 

This is just the sort of stuff I wish to avoid, 
and, as far as I can, I do avoid it ; but wholly it is 
not possible. 

Mr. Coxe repeated several of his own com- 
positions in verse, and in such melting strains, I 
thought he would have wept over them ! When 
I got from that set, Mr. Hatsel said to me, 

“ Pray, Miss Burney, what was all that poetry 
you have been repeating ? I was quite grieved to 
be out of the way of hearing it.” 

“Not me, sir, it was Mr. Coxe.” 

“ And what was the poem ? ” 

“ Something of his own, sir.” 

Oh, how he stared and looked ! I saw he 
longed to say wicked things, but I would not 
encourage him, for the poems were pretty, though 
the man was conceited. 

Poor Mr. Pepys had, however, real cause to 
bemoan my escape ; for the little set was broken 
up by my retreat, and he joined Dr. Johnson, with 
whom he entered into an argument upon some 
lines of Gray, and upon Pope’s definition of wit, in 
which he was so roughly confuted, and so severely 
ridiculed, that he was hurt and piqued beyond 
all power of disguise, and, in the midst of the 
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discourse, suddenly turned from him, and, wishing 
Mrs. Thrale good-night, very abruptly withdrew. 

Dr. Johnson was certainly right with respect to 
the argument and to reason; but his opposition 
was so warm, and his wit so satirical and exulting, 
that I was really quite grieved to see how un- 
amiable he appeared, and how greatly he made 
himself dreaded by all, and by many abhon*ed. 
What pity that he will not curb the vehemence of 
his love of victory and superiority ! 

The sum of the dispute was this. Wit being 
talked of, Mr. Pepys repeated, — 

True wit is Nature to advantage dress’ 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d.” ^ 

“That, sir,” cried Dr. Johnson, “is a definition 
both false and foolish. Let wit be dressed how 
it will, it will equally be wit, and neither the 
more nor the less for any advantage dress can 
give it.” 

Mr. P. — But, sir, may not wit be so ill ex- 
pressed, and so obscure, by a bad speaker, as to 
be lost ? 

Dr. J. — The fault, then, sir, must be with the 
hearer. If a man cannot distinguish wit from 
words, he little deserves to hear it. 

Mr. P. — But, sir, what Pope means 

Dr. J. — Sir, what Pope means, if he means 
what he says, is both false and foolish. In the first 
place, “ what oft was thought,” is all the worse for 
being often thought, because to be wit, it ought to 
be newly thought. 

Mr. P. — But, sir, ’tis the expression makes it 
new. 

Dr. J. — How can the expression make it new ? 

^ Pope’s Essay on Criticism^ H. 297, 298, Warburton commended tins 
definition which Johnson here successfully— as Professor Ward thinks— 
impugns. See arUe, p. 49. 
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It may make it clear, or may make it elegant; 
but how new ? You are confounding words with 
things. 

Mr. P. — But, sir, if one man says a thing very 
ill, may not another man say it so much better 
that 

Dr. J. — ^That other man, sir, deserves but small 
praise for the amendment ; he is but the tailor to 
the first man’s thoughts. 

Mr. P. — True, sir, he may be but the tailor; 
but then the difference is as great as between a 
man in a gold lace suit and a man in a blanket. 

Dr. J. — Just so, sir, I thank you for that : the 
difference is precisely such, since it consists neither 
in the gold lace suit nor the blanket, but in the 
man by whom they are worn. 

This was the summary ; the various con- 
temptuous sarcasms intermixed would fill, and 
very unpleasantly, a quire. 

Wednesday, Oct. 30. — In the evening we all 
went to Mrs. Hatsel’s, where there was a large 
party : the Countess Rothes,^ Lady Shelley, Lady 
Warren,® formerly Miss Clavering, Miss Benson, 
Mrs. and Miss Dickens, H. Cotton, Mr. Swinerton, 
two Bartons, the Hatsels, and Mrs. and Miss 
Thrale. Dr. Johnson was not invited. We had 
a very good evening ; but that I had a vile cold, 
and could not quit the fire a moment. 

Lady Warren is immensely tall, and extremely 
beautiful : she is now but just nineteen, though 
she has been married two or three years. She is 
giddy, gay, chatty, good-humoured, and a httle 
affected ; she hazards all that occurs to her, seems 
to think the world at her feet, and is so young, 
and ga}’', and handsome, that she is not much mis- 
taken. She is, in short, an inferior Lady Honoria 
Pemberton : somewhat beneath her m parts and 

1 See ante, p. 104, 2 See post, p. 11^. 
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understanding, but strongly in that class of char- 
acter. I had no conversation with her myself ; but 
her voice is loud and deep, and all she said was for 
the whole room. 

Take a trait or two, which I think will divert 
my daddy Crisp. Marriages being talked of, — 

“ I’ll tell you,” cried she, “ a story ; that is, it 
shan’t be a story, but a fact. A lady of my 
acquaintance, who had £50,000 fortune, ran away 
to Scotland with a gentleman she liked vastly ; so 
she was a little doubtful of him, and had a mind to 
try him : so when they stopped to dine, and change 
horses, and all that, she said, ‘Now, as I have a 
great regard for you, I daresay you have for me ; 
so I will tell you a secret : I have got no fortune 
at all, in reality, but only £5000 ; for all the rest is 
a mere pretence : but if you like me for myself, and 
not for my fortime, you won’t mind that.’ So the 
gentleman said, ‘ Oh, I don’t regard it at all, and 
you are the same charming angel that ever you were,’ 
and aU those sort of things that people say to one, 
and then went out to see about the chaise. So he 
did not come back; but when dinner was ready, 
the lady said, ‘ Pray, where is he ? ’ ‘ Lor, ma’am,’ 

said they, ‘ why, that gentleman has been gone ever 
so long I’ So she came back by herself; and now 
she’s married to somebody else, and has her £50,000 
fortune all safe.” 

Lady Warren was extremely smitten with Mrs. 
Thrale, and talked to her almost incessantly, though 
they had never before met ; but in the end of the 
evening, when Mrs. T. mentioned that she was 
going the next morning to make a visit at 
Lewes 

“ Oh,” cried her ladyship, “ I have a great mind 
to beg a favour of you then.” 

“ Pray do, ma’anoi,” said Mrs. Thrale, “ I shall 
think it an honour to grant it” 
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“ Oh, but it’s such an odd thing — ^it’s quite an 
odd request ; but it is for a place in your coach.” 

“My coach shall be very much at your lady- 
ship’s service ; I beg you will make what use of it 
you please.” 

“ Why, you must know it is to carry a little dog 
for me to Lewes. It belongs to Dr. Poole, and 
he’U quite break his heart if I don’t send it him ; 
so I’ll part with it at once before I grow too fond 
of it.” 

This was, indeed, an odd request to a new 
acquaintance, and to a Welsh woman, as Mrs. 
Thrale said afterwards. The look of her eye the 
moment she heard it made Lady Warren colour 
violently; but she answered with great good 
humour, 

“Suppose your ladyship was to do me the 
honour to go too, and so carry your little dog 
yourself 1 ” 

Lady Warren evidently understood her, and 
began many apologies ; but said she was engaged 
herself to spend the morning at Lady Dashwood’s. 

“I had hoped,” said Mrs. Thrale, “your lady- 
ship had meant your little boy ; for I should have 
been very proud to have been trusted with him ; 
but I suppose you could not spare him so long.” 

She has one child, of ten weeks old, of which 
she is doatingly fond. 

“Oh no,” she answered eagerly, “not for half 
an hour. I shall never trust him away from me 
till he is eight years old, and then I shall send him 
to sea He shall be true blue. I bring him up 
very stout. He sucked a hare-bone for dinner 
to-day.” 

“ A hare-bone for a child of ten weeks old I ” 

“ Oh, he liked it vastly. He laughed and crowed 
the whole time. I often have veal stewed into 
good strong broth for him.” 
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Her husband. Sir John Borlase Warren,^ is in 
the navy. Mrs. Thrale soon saw that though she 
was careless and unthinking, she did not mean to 
be insolent, so that she afterwards very gracefully 
offered to carry the dog, and assured her nobody 
would more carefully perform her commission. 
She thought, however, better of the matter than 
to send him, and she told Mrs. Hatsel she found 
she was “in a scrape.” 

My own chat was all with Mrs. Hatsel or Lady 
Rothes, with whom I never spoke before, though 
I have often seen her. The talk was by no means 
veritable; but very pleasant. Lady Rothes is 
sociable, lively, sensible, gentle, and amiable. She, 
Lady Shelley, and Mrs. Hatsel, are all of the same 
cast ; but Lady Rothes in understanding seems to 
have the advantage. In manners it would be hard 
to say which excelled. 

Thursday, Oct. 31. — A. note came this morning 
to invite us all, except Dr. Johnson, to Lady 
Rothes’s. Dr. Johnson has tortured poor Mr. 
Pepys so much that I fancy her ladyship omitted 
him in compliment to her brother-in-law. She 
mentions me in the civilest terms ; and, as I like 
her much, I will hide my blushes and recollect 
them. 

“May I flatter myself that Miss Burney will 
do me the favour to accompany you ? I shall be 
much obliged and particularly happy to cultivate 
so charming an acquaintance.” 

There’s a Countess for you! Does not she 
deserve being an Earl? for such in fact she is, 
being Countess in her own right, and giving her 
own name to her children, who, though sons and 
daughters of Mr. Evelyn and Dr. Pepys, — for she 
has been twice married, are called, the eldest Lord 

^ Captain Sir John Borlase Warren, 1753-1829, He died an Admiral 
and G.aB. 
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Lesley, and the rest the Honourable Mr. Lesleys, 
and Lady Harriet and Lady Mary. 

At noon, Mr. Pepys called and found only me, 
and sate with me till dressing-time. He brought 
me a book I was very glad to see. He has collected 
into one volume aU the political works of Mr. 
Burke, and has marked in the margin all the pass- 
ages that will be entertaining or instructive to 
non -politicians. They are indeed charming, elo- 
quent, spirited, rational, yet sentimental. He told 
me he had two long letters from Mrs. Chapone to 
show me, aU about me and mine, but he had them 
not in his pocket. 

At Lady Rothes’s we met only her doctor,^ and 
Mr. and Mrs. Pepys. The talk was all literary, 
but not pedantic ; and the evening was very agree- 
able. 

Friday, Nov. 1, we spent at home with only 
our two young beaus.^ I was quite glad of not 
going out ; for, though the places have done very 
well, and been very lively when we have assembled 
at them, I have been heartily tired of such per- 
petual preparation, dressing, and visiting. 

Saturday, Nov. 2, we went to Lady Shelley’s. 
Dr. Johnson, again, excepted in the invitation. 
He is almost constantly omitted, either from too 
much respect or too much fear. I am sorry for it, 
as he hates being alone, and as, though he scolds 
the others, he is well enough satisfied hhnself ; and, 
having given vent to all his own occasional anger or 
ill-humour, he is ready to begin again, and is never 
aware that those who have so been “ downed ” by 
him, never can much covet so triumphant a visitor. 
In contests of wit, the victor is as ill off in future 
consequences as the vanquished in present ridicule. 

Monday, Nov. 4 . — This was a grand and busy 
day. Mr. Swinerton has been some time arranging 

^ Dr. Pepys, her husband. 2 Cotton and Mr, Swinerton. 
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a meeting for all our house, with Lady De Ferrars, 
whom you may remember as Charlotte Ellerker, 
and her lord and sisters : and this morning it took 
place, by mutual appointment, at his lodgings, 
where we met to breakfast. Dr. Johnson, who 
already knew Lord De Ferrars, and Mrs. and Miss 
Thrale, and myself, arrived first; and then came 
the Lord and Lady, and Miss Ellerker and her 
youngest sister, Harriet. Lord De Ferrars is very 
ugly, but extremely well bred, gentle, unassuming, 
sensible, and pleasing.^ His lady is much improved 
since we knew her in former days, and seems good- 
humoured, lively, and rather agreeable. Miss 
Ellerker is nothing altered. 

I happened to be standing by Dr. Johnson when 
all the ladies came in ; but, as I dread him before 
strangers, from the staring attention he attracts 
both for himself and all with whom he talks, I 
endeavoured to change my ground. However, he 
kept prating a sort of comical nonsense that detained 
me some minutes whether I would or not; but 
when we were all taking places at the breal^ast- 
table I made another effort to escape. It proved 
vain ; he drew his chair next to mine, and went 
rattling on in a humorous sort of comparison he 
was drawing of himself to me, — not one word of 
which could I enjoy, or ican I remember, from the 
hurry I was in to get out of his way. In short, I 
felt so awkward from being thus marked out, that I 
was reduced to whisper a request to Mr. Swmerton 
to put a chair between us, for which I presently 
made a space : for I have often known him stop 
all conversation with me, when he has ceased to 
have me for his next neighbour. Mr. Swinerton, 
who is an extremely good-natured young man, and 

^ Baron Ferrers of Charttey, 1755-1811. In 1784 he was created Earl 
of Leicester, and in 1807 succeeded his father as second Marquess Town- 
shend. In 1777 he had married Charlotte, daughter of Eaton Mainwaring- 
EUerker of Eisby Park, co. York. 
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so intimate here that I make no scruple with him, 
instantly complied, and placed himself between us. 

But no sooner was this done, than Dr. Johnson, 
half seriously, and very loudly, took him to task. 

“ How now, sir 1 what do you mean by this ? 
Would you separate me from Miss Burney ?” 

Mr. Swinerton, a little startled, began some 
apologies, and Mrs. Thrale winked at him to give 
up the place; but he was willing to oblige me, 
though he grew more and more frightened every 
minute, and coloured violently as the Doctor con- 
tinued his remonstrance, which he did with rather 
unmerciful raillery, upon his taking advantage of 
being in his own house to thus supplant him, and 
crow\ but when he had borne it for about ten 
minutes, his face became so hot with the fear of 
hearing something worse, that he ran from the 
field, and took a chair between Lady De Ferrars 
and Mrs. Thrale. 

I think I shall take warning by this failure, to 
trust only to my own expedients for avoiding his 
public notice in future. However it stopped here ; 
for Lord De Ferrars came in, and took the dis- 
puted place without knowing of the contest, and 
all was quiet. 

All that passed afterwards was too general and 
too common to be recollected. 

I walked out afterwards, up Newmarket Hill, 
with Mrs. Thrale and Mr. Swinerton. This young 
man is very sweet-tempered, and good, and soft- 
hearted ; but alas ! he is also soft-headed. 

We met, upon the Newmarket Hill, a large 
troop of horse and a pack of hounds returning from 
hunting. Among the gentlemen one stopped Mr. 
Swinerton, who, we were told, is the object here 
at this time, — Mr. Kaye of the Dragoons, — a 
baronet’s son, and a very tall, handsome, and 
agreeable-looking young man; and, as the folks 
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say, it is he for whom aU the beUes here are sigh- 
ing. I was glad to see he seemed quite free from 
the rix)nc 1 icdante impertinence of the times. 

At dinner we had Mr. Swinerton and Mr. 
Selwyn, who is just returned. 

Miss Thrale, who had met with Miss Benson, 
brought me a long message from her, that I had 
used her very ill, and would make her no repara- 
tion ; for she had been reading my book till she 
was so blind with crying, she had disfigured herself 
in such a manner she could not dress, and must 
give up going to the ball in the evening, though it 
was the last; and though she had not yet near 
come to the end, she was so knocked up with 
blubbering, she must give up every engagement in 
order to go on with it, being quite unfit for any 
thing else ; but she desired Miss Thrale to tell me 
she thought it very unwarrantable in me to put her 
nerves in such a state ! 

“Ay,” cried Dr. Johnson, “some people want 
to make out some credit to me from the little 
rogue’s book. I was told by a gentleman this 
morning, that it was a very fine book, if it was all 
her own. ‘ It is all her own,’ said I, ‘ for me, I am 
sure, for I never saw one word of it before it was 
printed.’ ” ^ 

This gentleman I have good reason to believe 
is Mr. Metcalf. Capt. Phillips I daresay re- 
members that he supped with us at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ the evening that James came from 
Portsmouth. He is much with Dr. Johnson, but 
seems to have taken an unaccountable dislike to 
Mrs. Thrale, to whom he never speaks. I have 

^ This must be regarded as conclusive on the point of Johnson’s con- 
nection with the book, which, on internal evidence, Lord Macaulay 
asserted {Edinburgh Revim^ January 1843, pp. 565, 567), What is more, 
in spite of Johnson’s criticisms of it, he does not seem to have ever read it 
through. So he told Opie. But, he added, ** I don’t wish this to be 
known” (Hazlitt’s Conversations of James Northcote, 1830, No. 14). 
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seen him but once or twice myself; and as 
he is dry, and I am shy, very little has passed 
between us. 

When aU our company was gone, late as it was, 
it was settled we should go to the ball, the last for 
the season being this night. My own objections 
about going not being strong enough to combat 
the ado my mentioning them would have occa- 
sioned, I joined in the party without demur. We 
all went but Dr. Johnson. 

The ball was half over, and all the company 
seated to tea. Mr. Wade^ came to receive us all, 
as usual, and we had a table procured for us, and 
went to tea ourselves, for something to do. When 
this repast was over, the company returned to 
their recreation. The room was very thin, and 
almost half the ladies danced wdth one another, 
though there were men enough present, I believe, 
had they chosen such exertion ; but the Meadowses 
at balls are in crowds. Some of the ladies were 
in riding habits, and they made admirable men. 
’Tis tonnish to be so much undressed at the last 
ball. 

None of our usual friends, the Shelleys, Hatsels, 
Dickens, or Pepys, were here, and we, therefore, 
made no party ; but Mrs. Thrale and I stood at 
the top of the room to look on the dancing, and as 
we were thus disengaged, she was seized with a 
violent desire to make one among them, and I felt 
myself an equal inclination- She proposed, as so 
many women danced together, that we two shoxild, 
and nothing should I have liked so well; but I 
begged her to give up the scheme, as that would 

^ Captain, or Mr. William Wade, was Master of the Ceremonies. He 
had j&Ued the same office at Bath from 1T69 to 1777. He resided at 
Brighton only in the season. His last Brighton Ball was in 1807. In 
the following year he is supposed to have died (Bishop’s Brighton ^ tM 
Olden Time^ 1892, pp. 39, 33, 34). Gainsborough painted Wade, whp was 
said to be a nephew of Field-Marshal Wade. 
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have occasioned more fuss and observation than 
our dancing with all the men that ever were bom. 

While we were debating this matter, a gentle- 
man suddenly said to me, — “Did you walk far 
this morning, Miss Burney ? ” And, looking at 
him, I saw Mr. Metcalf, whose graciousness rather 
surprised me, for he only made to Mrs. Thrale a 
cold and distant bow, and it seems he declares, 
aloud and around, his aversion to literary ladies. 
That he can endure, and even seek me, is, I pre- 
sume, only from the general perverseness of man- 
kind, because he sees I have always turned from 
him ; not, however, from disliking him, for he is a 
shrewd, sensible, keen, and very clever man ; but 
merely from a dryness on his own side that has 
excited retaliation. 

“Yes,” I answered, “we walked a good way.” 

“Dr. Johnson,” said he, “told me in the morn- 
ing you were no walker ; but I informed him then 
I had had the pleasme of seeing you upon the 
Newmarket Hill.” 

“Oh, he does not know,” cried I, “whether I 
am a walker or not — he does not see me walk, 
because he never walks himself.” 

“He has asked me,” said he, “to go with him 
to Chichester, to see the cathedral, and I told him 
I would certainly go if he pleased; but why, I 
cannot imagine, for how shall a blind man see a 
cathedral ? ” 

“ I believe,” quoth I, “ his blindness is as much 
the effect of absence as of infirmity, for he sees 
wonderfully at times.” 

“Why, he has assured me he cannot see the 
colour of any man’s eyes, and does not know what 
eyes any of his acquaintance have.” 

“I am sure, however,” cried I, “he can see the 
colour of a lady’s top-knot, for he very often finds 
fault with it.” 
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“ Is that possible ? ” 

“Yes, indeed; and I was much astonished at it 
at first when I knew him, for I had concluded that 
the utmost of his sight would only reach to tell him 
whether he saw a cap or a wig.” 

Here he was called away by some gentleman, 
[but presently came to me again. 

“ Miss Burney,” he said, “ shall you dance ? ” 

“No, sir, not to-night,” 

“A gentleman,” he added, “has desired me to 
speak to you for him.” 

Now, Susanna, for the grand moment! — ^the 
height — ^the zenith of my glory in the ton meridian ! 
I again said I did not mean to dance, and to silence 
all objection, he expressively said, 

“ ’Tis Captain Kaye who sends me.” ^ 

Is not this magnificent? Pray congratulate 
me! 

I was really very much surprised, but repeated 
my refusal, with all customary civilities to soften 
it. He was leaving me with this answer, when 
this most flashy young ofiicer, choosing to trust his 
cause to himseU^ came forward, and desired to be 
introduced to me. Mr. Metcalf performed that 
ceremony, and he then, with as much respect and 
deference as if soliciting a countess, said, 

“ May I flatter myself you will do me the honour 
of dancing with me ? ” 

I thanked him, and said the same thing over 
again. He looked much disappomted, and very 
unwilling to give up his plan. 

“ If you have not,” he said, “ any particular dis- 
like to dancing, it wiU be doing, not only me, but 
the whole room much honour, if you will make one 
in a set.” 

“You do me much honour, sir,” I answered, 
“ but I must beg you to excuse me.” 

^ See ante^ p, 115. 
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“ I hope not,” cried he ; “I hope out of charity 
you will dance, as it is the last ball, and the com- 
pany is so thin.” 

“ Oh, it will do very well without me ; Mr. 
Wade himself says he dies to-night a very respect- 
able death.” ^ 

“ And will you not have the goodness to help it 
on a little in its last stage ? ” 

“No,” said I, laughing; “why should we wish 
it to he kept lingering ? ” 

“ Lingering 1 ” repeated he, looking round at the 
dancers ; “ no, surely it is not quite so desperate ; 
and if you will but join in, you will give it new 
existence.” 

I was a little thrown off my guard at this unex- 
pected earnestness, so different to the ton of the 
day, and I began hardly to know what to answer, 
my real objection being such as I could by no 
means publish, though his urgency and his polite- 
ness joined would have made me give up any other. 

“This is a very quiet dance,” he continued; 
“ there is nothing fatiguing in it.” 

“You are very good,” said I, “but I cannot 
really dance to-night.” 

I was sorry to seem so obstinate, but he was 
just the man to make everybody inquire whom he 
danced with ; and any one who wished for general 
attention could do no better than to be his partner. 

The ever-mischievous Mrs. Thrale, calling to 
Mr. Selwyn, who stood by us, said, 

“ Why, here’s a man in love ! — quite, downright 
in love with Miss Burney, if ever I saw one ! ” 

“ He is quite mortified, at least,” he answered ; 
“ I never saw a man look more mortified.” 

“Well, he did not deserve it,” said she; “he 
knew how to beg, and he ought not to have been 
so served.” 


3 See mUy p. 117. 
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I begged her to be silent, for Mr. Metcalf re- 
turned to me. 

“ Were you too much tired,” he said, “ with youi’ 
walk this morning, to try at a dance ? ” 

I excused myself as well as I could, and we 
presently went into the card -room to vary the 
scene. When we returned to the ball-room I was 
very glad to see my new captain had just taken out 
Lady Anne Lindsay,^ who is here with Lady 
Margaret Fordyce, and who dances remarkably 
well, and was every way a more suitable partner 
for him. He was to leave the town, with his 
regiment, the next day.] 

Tuesday. — Mrs. Thrale took me out to walk 
with her. We met Lady De Ferrars and Miss 
Ellerker in our ramble, and the very moment the 
ball was mentioned, this dear and queer creature 
called out, 

“ Ay, there was a sad ado, ladies dancing with 
ladies, and all sorts of odd things ; and that hand- 
some and fine Mr. Kaye broke his heart almost 
to dance with Miss Burney ; but she refused him, 
and so, in despair, he took out Lady Anne 
Lindsay.” 

Wednesday. — Dr. Delap called to-day and 
brought a play^ with him for Mrs. Thrale and 
me to read, and he has most vehemently and 
repeatedly begged me to write a critique upon it. 
I will not, however, undertake any such thing, 
which I not only do not hold myself equal to, 
but which would be a most disagreeable and 
thankless task. I shall, nevertheless, mark such 
places and passages as I think would be obviously 
mended by some change, for he is so very earnest, it 
would be either ill-nature or treachery to refuse him. 

^ See vol. i. p. 244 

2 Dr. Delap’s next play was the tragedy of The Captives^ which lived 
three nights at Drury Lane in 1786. 
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At night we had Dr. Pepys and Lady Rothes, 
and were very sociable and pleasant. 

Thursday. — Mr. Metcalf called upon Dr. 
Johnson, and took him out an airing. Mr. 
Hamilton is gone, and Mr. Metcalf is now the 
only person out of this house that voluntarily com- 
municates with the Doctor. He has been in a 
terrible severe humour of late, and has really 
frightened all the people, till they almost ran from 
him. To me only I think he is now kind, for 
Mrs. Thrale fares worse than anybody. ’Tis very 
strange and very melancholy that he will not a 
little more accommodate his manners and language 
to those of other people. He likes Mr. Metcalf, 
however, and so do I, for he is very clever and 
entertaining when he pleases. Capt. Phillips will 
remember that was not the case when we saw 
him at Sir Joshua’s. He has, however, all the 
de gum. 

Poor Dr. Delap confessed to us that the reason 
he now came so seldom, though he formerly almost 
lived with us when at this place, was his being too 
unwell to cope with Dr. Johnson. And the other 
day Mr. Selwyn having refused an invitation from 
Mr. Hamilton to meet the Doctor, because he 
preferred being here upon a day when he was out, 
suddenly rose at the time he was expected to 
return, and said he must run away, “for fear the 
Doctor should call him to account.” 

Friday . — We strolled all the morning, and spent 
the evening with Lady S., where we met Miss 
Benson, Dr. Delap, and Mr. Selwyn. Sir John is 
very civil to me, and, as it is the ton to do here, he,, 
among the rest, has discovered a new excellence. 
Dr. Delap, in his odd manner, said here the other 
morning, 

“Sir John S. told me he had met yesterday 
Miss Burney, but he neither said she talked well 
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nor wrote well ; he only said she walked well ; he 
never, he said, saw any woman walk so well ! ” 

Comic enough ; but this is a mere specimen, by 
the bye, of the various new discoveries made in the 
polite world, of my endowments — discoveries which 
would make you grin amain, if I had room to 
write them. It is not modesty stops me, for they 
are far too sublime for vanity, and consequently 
for shame. 

Saturday . — We had Miss Benson and Mr. 
Selwyn, and a very good chatty quiet day. Miss 
Benson has given me a little commission to do 
for her with Dr. Delap, concerning some books 
belonging to Louisa Harris, on purpose, she says, 
to make me call upon her when I return to town. 
I like the oflSice very well, for her hardness and 
disagreeableness wear off more and more, and 
there is so much of that rare quality, sound 
sense, in her composition, that it makes amends 
for much deficiency in her address and manner. 

Sunday, Nov. 10, brings in a new person. The 
Honourable Miss Monckton,^ who is here with 
her mother, the Dowager Lady Galway, has sent 
various messages of her earnest desire to be 
acquainted with Mrs. Thrale and your humble 
servant to command. Dr. Johnson she already 
knew, for she is one of those who stand foremost 
in collecting all extraordinary or curious people to 
her London conversaziones, which, like those of 
Mrs. Vesey, mix the rank and the literature, and 
exclude all beside. Well — after divers intimations 
of this sort, it was at last settled that Lady De 
Ferrars should bring her here this morning. 

In the evening came Lady De Ferrars, Miss 
Monckton, and Miss EUerker. Miss Monckton is 

^ Ma^, daughter of Viscount Galway, married in 1786 to Edmund, 
seventh Earl of Cork and Orrery. She was famous for her literary parties 
(seejpo^^, December 8), and died in 1840. 
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between thirty and forty, very short, very fat, but 
handsome ; splendidly and fantastically dressed, 
rouged not unbecomingly, yet evidently and 
palpably desirous of gaining notice and admiration. 
She has an easy levity in her air, manner, voice, 
and discourse, that speak all within to be comfort- 
able ; and her rage of seeing anything curious may 
be satisfied, if she pleases, by looking in a mirror. 

I can give you no account of the conversation, 
as it was broken, and not entertaining. Miss 
Monckton went early, having another engagement, 
but the other ladies stayed very late. She told us, 
however, one story extremely well worth record- 
ing. The Duke of Devonshire was standing near 
a very fine glass lustre in a comer of a room, at an 
assembly, and in a house of people who. Miss 
Monckton said, were by no means in a style of 
life to hold expense as immaterial; and, by carelessly 
lolling back, he threw the lustre down and it was 
broke. He showed not, however, the smallest 
concern or confusion at the accident, but coolly 
said, “ I wonder how I did that ! ” He then 
removed to the opposite comer, and to show, I 
suppose, he had forgotten what he had done, 
leaned his head in the same manner, and down 
came the opposite lustre I He looked at it very 
calmly, and, with a philosophical dryness, merely 
said, “ This is singular enough I ” and walked to 
another part of the room, without either distress 
or apology. 

After Miss Monckton was gone. Lady De 
Ferrars drew a chair next mine, and began talking 
of CedUa. 

“We have plagued my lord,” smd she, “to 
death about it, because he always says that old 
Delvile was in the right not to give up a good 
fanaily name ; but I was never so glad as when I 
found the old gentleman’s own name was my Lord 
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De Ferrars ; for he, you know, is a Compton ; so I 
told him I was sure it was himself, and he owned 
that if he had been a Delvile, he should have done 
the same with a Beverley.” 

Is not this triumph for me, my dearest Susy ? 
Pray let my daddy Crisp hear it, and knock under. 
Mr. Bewley, too, shall be told it, who has made 
the same objection with my daddy to the im- 
probability of relinquishing a fortune for a name. 
Neither my daddy, my father, nor Mr. Bewley, are 
here judges to oppose to Lord De Ferrars, who, 
being a man of rank, and having a cherished name 
himself, is more fit to decide upon this question 
than wit, understanding, judgment, or general 
knowledge, can make any others who have not the 
power to so well feel the temptation of family pride 
in exciting such obstacles to reason and happiness. 
I never meant to vindicate old Delvile, whom I 
detested and made detestable ; but I always asserted 
that, his character and situation considered, he did 
nothing that such a man would hesitate in doing. 

Mrs. Thrale has since met Lord De Ferrars, 
and talked over all the book to him ; and he told 
her that he thought its great merit was the 
reasonableness of the Delvilian distress with respect 
to changing their name ! 

I felt, however, a little ashamed when Lady De 
Ferrars told me her lord’s name, which he has, 
with his title, in right of his mother ; but as I 
had tied it to a family celebrated for its antiquity, 
I saw they were none of them displeased. Lord 
De Ferrars told Mrs. Thrale himself that he is 
descended from Elfrida, and has the castle of 
Tamworth, originally built by her, now in his 
possession. So here is a Delvilian ancestry with 
great exactness. I always told my dear daddy 
that his reasoning against the Delvile prejudice, 
however unanswerable for truth, by no means 
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disproved the existence of such prejudice, as all 
those very high-born and long genealogists agree. 
Mrs. Thrale herself says that her own mother 
would have acted precisely as Mrs. Delvile acted. 
And Mrs. Thrale’s father was descended from 
Adam of Salzburg. 

"I assure you, however,” continued her lady- 
ship, “ my lord was so fond of the book, he could 
never part with it, and so much interested in the 
story he could think of nothing else. He cried, 
violently, too, I assure you ; so I hope that will 
give you a good idea of his heart.” 

Mrs. Thrale and Miss Ellerker then joined in 
the conversation, and much discussion followed 
about family names and family honour. Lady De 
Ferrars said, 

“ This is very rude, I confess, to talk so of the 
book before Miss Burney ; but when once one has 
begun there is no dropping the subject.” 

I was glad, however, when it was dropped, as I 
think it as little my business to vindicate as to 
censure my characters ; and, therefore, from caring 
to do neither, I am always at a loss and uncomfort- 
able when they are mentioned. 

Tuesday . — We went in a party to breakfast 
with Dr. Delap, at Lewes, by his earnest desire. 
Mr. Selwyn accompanied us. The Doctor again 
urged his request that I would write a criticism 
upon his new play ; but I assured him, very truly, 
I was too ignorant of stage business and stage 
effects to undertake offering any help or advice to 
him ; yet I pointed out several lines that I thought 
wanted alteration, and proposed a change in two or 
three scenes, for he would not let me rest without 
either praising what I did not like, or giving 
explicit reasons why I did not praise. Mrs. Thrale 
has promised him an epilogue. 

I am now so much in arrears that I must be 
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more brief in my accounts. We spent this 
evening at Lady He Ferrars, where Dr. Johnson 
accompanied us, for the first time he has been 
invited of our parties since my arrival. The 
company ;was select, but dull. Miss Monckton, 
Sir Henry Dashwood, Mr. Manners — son of Lord 
Robert — Mr. Musgrave — a buckish kind of young 
man of fashion — the two Miss EUerkers, and 
ourselves. Miss Monckton only confirmed my 
first notions of her, and the rest gave me no 
notions worth mentioning. 

Monday and Tuesday . — I have no time, except 
to tell you a comical tale which Mrs. Thrale ran 
to acquaint me with. She had been calling upon 
Mr. S erase, an old and dear friend, who is confined 
with the gout ; ^ and while she was inquiring about 
him of his nurse and housekeeper, the woman said, 
“Ah, madam, how happy are you to have 
Minerva in the house with you ! ” 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Thrale, “you mean my dear 
Miss Burney, that wrote Cecilia. So you have 
read it ; and what part did you like ? ” 

“Oh, madam, I liked it all better than any- 
thing I ever saw in my life; but most of all I 
liked that good old gentleman, Mr. Albany, that 
goes about telling people their duty, without so 
much as thinking of their fine clothes.” 

When Mrs. Thrale told us this at dinner. Dr. 
Johnson said, 

“ I am all of the old housekeeper’s mind ; Mr. 
Albany I have always stood up for ; he is one of 
my first favourites. Very fine indeed are the 
things he says.” 

My dear Dr. Johnson ! — what condescension is 
this ! He fuUy, also, enters into aU my meaning 
in the high-flown language of Albany, from his 
partial insanity and unappeasable remorse. 

1 See voL i. p. 431» 
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So here concludes Brighthelmstone for 1782. 

Wednesday, Nov. 20. — Mrs. and the three Miss 
Thrales and myself all arose at six o’clock in the 
morning, and “by the pale blink of the moon” 
we went to the sea- side, where we had bespoke 
the bathing-women to be ready for us, and into 
the ocean we plunged. It was cold, but pleasant. 
I have bathed so often as to lose my dread of the 
operation, which now gives me nothing but anima- 
tion and vigour. We then returned home, and 
dressed by candle-light, and, as soon as we could 
get Dr. Johnson ready, we set out upon our 
journey, in a coach and a chaise, and arrived in 
Argyll Street at dinner time. Mrs. Thrale has 
there fixed her tent for this short winter, which 
will end with the beginning of April, when her 
foreign journey takes place. 

St. Martin's Street . — The day after my return 
home, Pacchierotti came and spent part of the 
afternoon here. Mr. Sastres also was with us. 
The Pac. was very sweet and amiable, in exceed- 
ing good-humour, and tolerably in spirits. But 
what was my delight to receive, by Charlotte, a 
message from Mrs. Fitzgerald,^ to invite me to a 
place in her box at the Opera ! She called for us, 
and we both went. Her box is a new one, only 
up two pair of stairs, the fourth from the stage, 
and holds six. It is, indeed, the most delightful 
box in the house, from not being so much in sight 
as to render very much dress necessary, yet enough 
to have every convenience of seeing both per- 
formers and company. 

The opera was the new serious one, Medonte.^ 
I am not enchanted with it ; there is a general want 

^ Mrs. Fitzgerald of Cookham in Berkshire. See Early JOiary^ 1889, 
ii. 305, and Jannary 3 and January 6, 1783. 

2 Medonte was a “ new serious opera ” at the King’s Theatre. It was 
a ]pasticdo—^t music being “ selected from several eminent composers ” 
under the direction of Bertoni. . * 
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of something striking or interesting. Pacchierotti 
sang most sweetly, without force, elfort, or pain to 
himself, but with an even excellence he is seldom 
well enough to keep throughout a whole opera. 
He is but too perfect ; for how we shall bear his 
successors I cannot guess. 

He found me out, and gave me several smiles 
during the performance; indeed, he could never 
look either to the right or left without a necessity 
of making some sort of acknowledgment in return 
to the perpetual bows made him from almost every 
box in the house. 

Noro. 24. — Mrs. Thrale was with me all the 
morning, upstairs in my cold bedchamber ; and 
all the evening I spent with my mother, in reading 
Adile and Theodore ; ^ a book you must purchase, 
for there are so many good directions about 
education, that, though the general plan is im- 
practicable, except to very rich and very inde- 
pendent people, there are a thousand useful hints 
for folks in real life. Its worst fault seems tedious- 
ness, much repetition and minuteness, making it 
necessary to skip, from time to time, in order to 
keep up any attention ; but the whole, as a work, 
has great merit indeed, both in design and execu- 
tion. Some of the episodes are pretty, but the 
plot of the stories is commonly either trite or 
unnatural, though the circumstances attending 
them are very interesting and very well told. 

Dec. 2. — This evening Mrs. Thrale had a large 
party, and invited Charlotte to it, which I was 
very glad of, as she was much delighted. My 
father took us both, for I could not go to dinner, 
and we were very late. 

Dear Mrs. Thrale received me, as usual, as if I 
was the first person of her company. There was not 
a creature there with whom I was not acquainted, 

1 By Mme, de Genlis, 1782. 
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except the Duca di Sangro, a Neapolitan noble- 
man, very much in fashion at present among the 
young ladies comme il faut, with two or three of 
whom he has trifled not very honourably. He is 
very young and very handsome, and very insinuat- 
ing in his address and manners. 

The rest were Lady Rothes, who very politely 
and obligingly apologised for not having waited 
upon me in town, and Dr. Pepys, Mrs. Ord, who 
made me promise to spend Thursday with her, to 
meet a relation of hers lately come to town, Mrs. 
Byron, who asked for me the same day, and whom 
I rejoiced in being able to refuse without affront- 
ing ; Mr. and Mrs. Davenant, Harry Cotton, Mr. 
Swinerton ; Piozzi, who sang very well, and whose 
voice is this year in very good order ; Mr. Evans, 
Mr. Seward, Mr. Sastres ; Mr. Thornton, the new 
member for the borough, a man of Presbyterian 
extraction, upon which he has grafted of late much 
tmi and ricmchalance, and who was pleased to follow 
me about with a sort of hard and unmeaning 
curiosity, very disagreeable to me, and to himself 
very much like nothing ; Mr. and Mrs. Pepys, Mrs. 
Scot, and Dr. and Mrs. Parker. 

Tuesday . — Pacchierotti ^ called in the morning, 
and was very sweet and amiable. I received, also, 
a most perfumed note, on French paper, gilt, 
bordered, glazed, inclosed in a finely decorated 
cover, and sealed with a miniken® figure, from 
Miss Monckton, to invite me for the 8th, to 
meet Mrs. Thrale. I accepted the invitation with 
pleasure ; her parties are the most brilliant in 
town, and she is acquainted with many people 
I wish to meet. In small parties, or intimate 
acquaintances, it is necessary to like the mistress 

^ See voL i. p, He had been praised in book i. ch. viii. of Cecilia 
(see ante^ p. 85), 

2 Small, delicate, elegant (Halliwdtt). 
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of the house ; but in large assemblies, it is but like 
going to a better-regulated public place. 

Wedmsday . — I called in the morning upon 
Miss Palmer, with whom I sat some time. Her 
uncle ^ has been very dangerously Ul, but is now 
quite recovered. I then went and spent all the 
day with sweet Mrs. Thrale, who shut out all 
company, and gave me herself to myself, and it 
was much the happiest time I have spent, away 
from my father, since I left Brighton. Dr. 
Johnson was at hornet and in most excellent good 
humour and spirits. 

^ Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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PART XIV 

1782 

An assembly at the Hon. Miss Monckton’s — Singular style of 
reception — Lady Galway — Dr. J ohnson — Chit-chat — Female 
costume — Edmund Burke — Sir Joshua Reynolds — The old 
Duchess of Portland — Mrs. Greville — Flirtation — Conversa- 
tion with Burke — The old wits — Gibbon — Mrs. Siddons— 
Tmth and romance — Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Siddons — ^Table- 
talk — Dr. Johnson at the play — A party at Mrs. Walsing- 
ham’s — Sir Charles Hanbury Williams — Mrs. Montagu — 
Mr. Percy — Introduction to Mrs. Siddons — ^Erskine — Lady 
Lucan — Dinner at Mi’s. Thrale’s — The opera — Allegrante 
— Assembly at Lady Gideon’s — Sir Sampson Gideon — Lady 
Margaret Fordyce — Lady Anne Lindsay — Lord Gage — Sir 
Hugh Dalrymple — ^The Duca di Sangro — Lady Clarges— 
Mrs. Walsingham’s paintings — Queen Charlotte — Her re- 
marks on Cecilia — Party at Lady Rothes’ — Lord Falmouth — 
Dr. Cadogan — Mr. Wraxall — The inconveniences of popu- 
larity — ^Visit to Dr. Johnson — Christmas Day — A party at 
Mrs. Ord’s — Dr. Johnson’s advice to a young lady on her 
coming out” — Mrs, Chapone — Mrs. Delany — Chit-chat — 
Character of Mr. Crisp — Dinner at Sir Joshua’s — West^ the 
painter — Jackson of Exeter — ^Table - talk — Anecdotes of 
Mrs. Reynolds — A hum-drum evening — Mrs. Delany and 
Mrs. Chapone — Sir Ashton Lever — His museum — Nollekens, 
the sculptor. 

Dec. 8. — Now for Miss Monckton’s assembly. 

I had begged Mrs. Thrale to call for me, that I 
might have her countenance and assistance upon 
my entrance. Miss Thrale came also. Every 
thing was in a new style. We got out of the 
coach into a hall full of servants, not one of which 
inquired our names, or took any notice of us. We 
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proceeded, and went upstairs, and when we arrived 
at a door, stopped and looked behind us. No 
servant had followed or preceded us. We de- 
liberated what was to be done. To announce 
ourselves was rather awkward, neither could we 
be sure we were going into the right apartment. 
I proposed our going up higher, till we met with 
somebody ; Miss Thrale thought we should go 
down and call some of the servants ; but Mrs. 
Thrale, after a ridiculous consultation, determined 
to try her fortune by opening the door. This 
being done, we entered a room full of — ^tea-things, 
and one maid-servant ! 

“Well,” cried Mrs. Thrale, laughing, “what is 
to be done now ? I suppose we are come so early 
that nothing is ready.” 

The maid stared, but said, — “ There’s company 
in the next room.” 

Then we considered again how to make our- 
selves known ; and then Mrs. Thrale again resolved 
to take courage and enter. She therefore opened 
another door, and went into another apartment. 
I held back, but looked after, and observing that 
she made no courtesy, concluded she was gone into 
some wrong place. Miss Thrale followed, and 
after her went little I, wondering who was to 
receive, or what was to become of us. 

Miss Monckton lives with her mother, the old 
Dowager Lady Galway, in a noble house in Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square.^ The room was large 
and magnificent. There was not much company, 
for we were very early. Lady Galway sat at the 
side of the fire, and received nobody. She seems 
very old, and was dressed with a little round white 
cap, and not a single hair, no cushion, roll, nor any- 
thing else but the little round cap, which was flat 
upon her forehead. Such part of the company as 

^ Jane, Dowager Lady Galway, d. 1788. 
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already knew her made their compliments to her 
where she sat, and the rest were never taken up to 
her, but belonged wholly to Miss Monckton. 

Miss Monckton’s own manner of receiving her 
guests was scarce more laborious ; for she kept her 
seat when they entered, and only turned round her 
head to nod it, and say “ How do do ? ” after which 
they found what accommodation they could for 
themselves. 

As soon, however, as she perceived Mrs. and 
Miss Thrale, which was not till they had been 
some minutes in the room, she arose to welcome 
them, contrary to her general custom, and merely 
because it was their &st visit. Our long trains 
making my entrance some time after theirs, gave 
me the advantage of being immediately seen by 
her, and she advanced to me with quickness, and 
very politely thanked me for coming, and said, 

“ I fear you think me very rude for taking the 
liberty of sending to you.” 

“No, indeed, you did me much honour,” quoth I. 

She then broke further into her general rules, 
by making way for me to a good place, and seating 
me herself, and then taking a chair next me, and 
beginning a little chat. I really felt myself much 
obhged to her for this seasonable attention, for I 
was presently separated from Mrs. Tlurale, and 
entirely surrounded by strangers, all dressed 
superbly, and aU looking saucily ; and as nobody’s 
names were spoken, I had no chance to discover 
any acquaintances. Mr. Metcalf, indeed, came 
and spoke to me the instant I came in, and I 
should have been very happy to have had him for 
my neighbour ; but he was engaged in attending to 
Dr. Johnson, who was standing near the fixe, and 
environed with listeners. 

Some new people now coming in, and placing 
themselves in a regular way. Miss Monckton 
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exclaimed, — “ My whole care is to prevent a 
circle ” ; ^ and hastily rising, she pulled about the 
chairs, and planted the people in groups, with as 
dexterous a disorder as you would desire to see. 

The company in general were dressed with more 
brilliancy than at any rout I ever was at, as most of 
them were going to the Duchess of Cumberland’s, 
and attired for that purpose. Just behind me sat 
Mrs. Hampden, still very beautiful, but insuffer- 
ably affected. Another lady, in full dress, and 
very pretty, came in soon after, and got herself a 
chair just Ijefore me; and then a conversation 
began between her and Mrs. Hampden, of which I 
will give you a specimen. 

“ How disagreeable these sacques are ! I am so 
incommoded with these nasty ruffles ! I am going 
to Cumberland House — are you ? ” 

“ To be sure,” said Mrs. Hampden ; “ what else, 
do you think, would make me bear this weight of 
dress ? I can’t bear a sacque.” 

“ Why, I thought you said you should always 
wear them ? ” 

“Oh yes, but I have changed my mind since 
then — as many people do.” 

“WeU, I think it vastly disagreeable indeed,” 
said the other ; “you can’t think how I’m encum- 
bered with these ruffles I ” 

‘“Oh, I am quite oppressed with them,” said 
Mrs. Hampden ; “ I can hardly bear myself up,” 
“And I dined in this way!” cried the other; 
“ only think — dining in a sacque ! ” 

“ Oh,” answered Mrs. Hampden, “ it really puts 
me quite out of spirits.” 

Well, have you enough? — and has my daddy 
raved enough ? ^ 

^ This was also Mrs. Vesey’s plan. See voL i. p. 189. 

2 From this it must be inferred that. Daddy Crisp— like Parson Adams 
--groaned over the fatuities of fashionable life. 
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After tliis they found some subject less popular, 
and the lady unknown leaned over me, without 
any ceremony, to whisper with Mrs. Hampden. I 
should have offered her my place if she had made 
any apology, but as it was, I thought she might 
take her own way. In the course of the evening, 
however, I had the pleasure to observe a striking 
change in her manners ; for as soon as she picked 
up, I know not how, my name, she ceased her 
whispering, looked at me with the civilest smiles, 
spoke to me two or three times, and calling to a 
fine beau, said, 

“Do pray sit this way that you may screen 
Miss Burney as well as me from that fire.” 

I did not, however, sufficiently like her begin- 
ning, to accept her challenge of talking, and only 
coldly answered by yes, no, or a bow. 

Mrs. and Miss Thrale had other engagements, 
and soon went away. Miss Monckton then took a 
chair again next to me, which she kept till we both 
started at the same voice, and she cried out, — 
“ Oh, it’s Mr. Burke ! ” and she ran to him with as 
much joy as, if it had been our house, I should. 
Cause the second for liking her better. 

I grew now in a violent fidget, both to have his 
notice, and for what his notice would be ; but I sat 
very still, and he was seized upon by scores, and 
taken to another part of the room. 

Then came in Sir Joshua Reynolds, and he soon 
drew a chair near noine, and from that time I was 
never without some friend at my elbow. 

“Have you seen,” he said, “Mrs. Montagu 
lately?” ® 

“No, not very lately.” 

“ But within these few months ? ” 

“No, not since last year.” 

Oh, you must see her, then. You ought to 
see and to hear her— twiU be worth your while. 
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Have you heard of the fine long letter she has 
written ? ” 

“ Yes, but I have not met with it.” 

“ I have.” 

“ And who is it to ? ” 

“The old Duchess of Portland.^ She desired 
Mrs. Montagu’s opinion of CedUa, and she has 
written it at full length. I was in a party at Her 
Grace’s, and heard of nothing but you. She is so 
delighted, and so sensibly, so rationally, that I only 
wish you could have heard her. And old Mrs. 
Delany had been forced to begin it, though she had 
said she should never read any more ; however, 
when we met, she was reading it already for the 
third time.” 

Pray tell my daddy to rejoice for me in this 
conquest of the Duchess, his old friend, and Mrs. 
Delany, his sister’s. 

Sir Joshua is extremely kind ; he is always 
picking up some anecdote of this sort for me ; yet, 
most delicately, never lets me hear his owm praises 
but through others. He looks vastly well, and as 
if he had never been Ul. 

After this Mrs. Burke saw me, and, with much 
civility and softness of manner, came and talked 
with me, while her husband, without seeing me, 
went behind my chair to speak to Mrs. Hampden. 

Miss Monckton, returning to me, then sai^ 

“ Miss Burney, I had the pleasure yesterday of 
seeing Mrs. Greville.” ® 

I suppose she concluded I was very intimate 
with her. 

^ This was Prior’s “ noble, lovely, little Peggy,” Margaret Cavendish 
Holies Harley, 1714r85, only child of Edward, second Earl of Oxford, 
She was the widow of William, second Duke of Portland, who had died in 
1762. 

2 Frances Macartney, the “ Flora” of Horace Walpole’s Beauties^ and 
the author of the Ode to LfiMfference. She had married Dr. Bump’s 
friend, Fulke Greville, in 1747. She was the mother of the beautiful Mrs. 
Crewe. 
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“I have not seen her,” said I, “many years.” 

“ I know, however,” cried she, looking surprised, 
“ she is your godmother.” 

“But she does not do her duty and answer for 
me, for I never see her.” 

“ Oh, you have answered very well for yourself ! 
But I know by that your name is Fanny.” 

She then tripped to somebody else, and Mr. 
Burke very quietly came from Mrs. Hampden, and 
sat down in the vacant place at my side. I could 
then wait no longer, for I found he was more near- 
sighted than myself ; I, therefore, turned towards 
him and bowed: he seemed quite amazed, and 
really made me ashamed, however delighted, by 
the expressive civility and distinction with which 
he instantly rose to return my bow, and stood the 
whole time he was making his compliments upon 
seeing me, and caUing himself the blindest of men 
for not finding me out sooner. And Mrs. Burke, 
who was seated near me, said, loud enough for me 
to hear her, 

“ See, see ! what a flirtation Mr. Burke is begin- 
ning with Miss Burney ! and before my face too I ” 

These ceremonies over, he sate down by me, 
and began a conversation which you, my dearest 
Susy, would be glad to hear, for my sake, word for 
word ; but which I really could not listen to with 
sufiBcient ease, from shame at his warm eulogiums, 
to remember with any accuracy. The general 
substance, however, take as I recollect it. 

After many most eloquent compliments upon 
the book, too delicate either to shock or sicken the 
nicest ear, he very emphatically congratulated me 
upon its most universal success ; said “ he was 
now too late to speak of it, since he could only 
echo the voice of the whole nation ” ; and added, 
with a laugh, “I had hoped to have made some 
merit of my enthusiasm ; but the moment I went 
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about to hear what others say, I found myself 
merely one in a multitude.” 

He then told me that, notwithstanding his 
admiration, he was the man who had dared to find 
some faults with so favourite and fashionable a 
work. I entreated him to teU me what they were, 
and assured him nothing would make me so happy 
as to correct them under his direction. He then 
enumerated them : and I will tell you what they 
are, that you may not conclude I write nothing 
but the fairer part of my adventures, which I really 
always relate very honestly, though so fair they are 
at this time, that it hardly seems possible they 
should not be dressed up. 

The masquerade he thought too long, and that 
something might be spared from Harrel’s grand 
assembly ; he did not like Morrice’s part of the 
Pantheon;^ and he wished the conclusion either 
more happy or more miserable ; “ for in a work of 
imagination,” said he, “ there is no medium.” 

I was not easy enough to answer him, or I have 
much, though perhaps not good for much, to say 
in defence of following life and nature as much in 
the conclusion as in the progress of a tale ; and 
when is life and nature completely happy or 
miserable ? ^ 

“But,” said he, when he had finished his 
comments, “what excuse must I give for this 
presumption 1 I have none in the world to offer 
but the real, the high esteem I feel for you ; and 
I must at the same time acknowledge it is all your 
own doing that I am able to find fault ; for it is 
your general perfection in writing that has taught 
me to criticise where it is not quite uniform.” 

Here’s an orator, dear Susy ! 

Then, looking very archly at me, and around 
him, he said, 

^ CedUa, book iv. ch. ii. 


® See ante, p. 80. 
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“ Are you sitting here for characters ? N othing, 
by the way, struck me more in reading your hook 
than the admirable skill with which your ingenious 
characters make themselves known by their own 
words.” ^ 

He then went on to tell me that I had done 
the most wonderful of wonders in pleasing the 
old wits, particularly the Duchess of Portland and 
Mrs. Delany, who resisted reading the book till 
they were teased into it, and, since they began, 
could do nothing else ; and he failed not to point 
out, with his utmost eloquence, the difficulty of 
giving satisfaction to those who piqued themselves 
upon being past receiving it. 

“But,” said he, “I have one other fault to 
find, and a far more material one than I have 
mentioned.” 

“ I am the more obliged to you. What is it ? ” 

“The disposal of this book. I have much 
advice to offer to you upon that subject. Why 
did not you send for your own Mend out of the 
city ? he would have taken care you should not 
part with it so much below par.” ^ 

He meant Mr. Briggs. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds now joined us. 

“ Are you telling her,” said he, “ of our con- 
versation with the old wits 1 I am glad you hear 
it from Mr. Burke, Miss Burney, for he can tell 
it so much better than I can, and remember their 
very words.” 

_ * Horace Walpole did not agree ■with this. “ I tho'ught it,” he told 
Knkerton, “ a great fault in Miss Burney’s CeoUia, though it has a 
thousand other beauties, that she has laboured far too much to make all 
her personages talk always in character. Whereas, in the present re- 
fined, or depraved, state of human nature, most people endeavour to 
conceal thmr real character, not to display it. A professional man, as a 
pedantic Fellow of a College, or a Seaman, has a characteristic dialect; 
but that is very different from continually letting out his ruling passion ” 
(Pinkerton’s Wal^olicmm^ i. 39). 

® Burke evidently knew the small amount she had received (see ante% 
p. 99 n.). 
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“Nothing else would they talk of for three 
whole hours,” said he, “ and we were there at the 
third reading of the biU.” 

“ I believe I was in good hands,” said I, “ if they 
talked of it to you ? ” 

“Why, yes,” answered Sir Joshua, laughing, 
“we joined in from time to time. Gibbon says 
he read the whole five volumes in a day.” 

“ ’Tis impossible,” cried Mr. Burke, “ it cost me 
three days ; and you know I never parted with it 
from the time I first opened it.” 

Here are laurels, Susyl My dear daddy and 
Kitty, are you not doubly glad you so kindly 
hurried me upstairs to write when at Chessington ? 

Mr. Burke then went to some other party, and 
Mr. Swinerton took his place, with whom I had 
a dawdling conversation upon dawdling subjects ; 
and I was not a little enlivened, upon his quitting 
the chair, to have it filled by Mr. Metcalfe, who, 
with much satire, but much entertainment, kept 
chattering with me till Dr. Johnson found me out, 
and brought a chair opposite to me. 

Do you laugh, my Susan, or cry at your F. B.’s 
honours ? 

“ So,” said he to Mr. Metcalfe, “ it is you, is it, 
that are engrossing her thus ? ” 

“ He’s jealous,” said Mr. Metcalfe drily. 

“ How these people talk of Mrs. Siddons ! ” said 
the Doctor. “ I came hither in full expectation of 
healing no name but the name I love and pant to hear, 
— ^when from one corner to another they are talking 
of that jade Mrs. Siddons ! ^ till, at last wearied 
out, I went yonder into a corner, and repeated to 
myself Burney ! Burney ! Burney 1 Burney 1 ” 

“ Ay, sir,” said Mr. Metcalfe, “ you should have 
carved it upon the trees.” 

^ This was the year of Mrs. Siddons’s London triumph. In 1775-76 she 
had failed at Drury Lane ; but in 1782 she was the rage. 
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“ Sir, had there been any trees, so I should ; but, 
being none, I was content to carve it upon my heart.” 

Soon after the parties changed again, and young 
Mr. Burke ^ came and sat by me. He is a very 
civil and obliging, and a sensible and agreeable 
young man. I was occasionally spoken to after- 
wards by strangers, both men and women, whom I 
could not find out, though they called me by my 
name as if they had known me all my life. Old 
Lady Galway trotted from her comer, in the middle 
of the evening, and leaning her hands upon the 
backs of two chairs, put her little round head 
through two fine high-dressed ladies on purpose to 
peep at me, and then trotted back to her place! 
Ha, ha ! 

Miss Monckton now came to us again, and I 
congratulated her upon her power in making 
Dr. Johnson sit in a group ; upon which she 
immediately said to him, 

“ Sir, Miss Burney says you like best to sit in 
a circle ! ” ^ 

“Does she?” said he, laughing. “Ay, never 
mind what she says. Don’t you know she is a 
writer of romances ? ” 

“Yes, that I do, indeed !” said Miss Monckton, 
and every one joined in a laugh that put me 
horribly out of countenance. 

“ She may write romances and speak truth,” 
said my dear Sir Joshua, who, as well as young 
Burke, and Mr. Metcalfe, and two strangers, 
joined now in our httle party. 

“But, indeed. Dr. Johnson,” said Miss Monck- 
ton, “you must see Mrs. Siddons. Won’t you see 
her in some fine part ? ” 

“Why, if I must, madam, I have no choice.” 

“ She says, sir, she shall be very much afraid of 
you.” 


1 See vol. i. p. 4*39. 


^ See ante, p. 135. 
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“Madam, that cannot be true.” 

“Not true,” cried Miss Monckton, staring, 
“ yes it is.” 

“ It cannot be, madam.” 

“But she said so to me; I heard her say it 
myself.” 

“Madam, it is not possible \ remember, there- 
fore, in future, that even fiction should be sup- 
ported by probability.” 

Miss Monckton looked all amazement, but 
insisted upon the truth of what she had said. 

“I do not believe, madam,” said he warmly, 
“ she knows my name.” 

“ Oh, that is rating her too low,” said a gentle- 
man stranger. 

“By not knowing my name,” continued he, 
“ I do not mean so literally ; but that, when she 
sees it abused in a newspaper, she may possibly 
recollect that she has seen it abused in a newspaper 
before.” 

“Well, sir,” said Miss Monckton, “but you 
must see her for aU this.” 

“Well, madam, if you desire it, I will go. See 
her I shall not, nor hear her ; but I’ll go, and that 
will do. The last time I was at a play, I was 
ordered there by Mrs. Abington, or Mrs. Some- 
body, I do not well remember who, but I placed 
myself in the middle of the first row of the front 
boxes, to show that when I was called I came.” 

[The talk upon this matter went on very long, 
and with great spirit ; but I have time for no 
more of it I felt myself extremely awkward 
about going away, not choosing, as it was my 
first visit, to take French leave, and hardly know- 
ing how to lead the way alone among so many 
strangers. 

At last, and with the last, I noade my attempt. 
A large party of ladies arose at the same time, and 
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I tripped after them ; Miss Monckton, however, 
made me come back, for she said I must else wait 
in the other room till those ladies’ carriages drove 
away. 

When I returned. Sir Joshua came and desired 
he might convey me home ; I declined the offer, 
and he pressed it a good deal, drolly saying, 

“ Why, I am old enough, a’n’t I ? ” 

And when he found me stout, he said to Dr. 
Johnson, 

“ Sir, is not this very hard ? Nobody thinks me 
very young, yet Miss Burney won't give me the 
privilege of age in letting me see her home? 
She says I a’n’t old enough.” 

I had never said any such thing. 

“ Ay, sir,” said the Doctor, “ did I not tell you 
she was a writer of romances ? ” 

Again I tried to run away, but the door stuck, 
and Miss Monckton prevented me, and begged I 
would stay a little longer. She then went and 
whispered something to her mother, and I had a 
notion from her manner, she wanted to keep me 
to supper, which I did not choose, and, therefore, 
when her back was turned, I prevailed upon young 
Burke to open the door for me, and out I went. 
Miss Monckton ran after me, but I would not 
come back. I was, however, and I am, much 
obliged by her uncommon civility and attentions 
to me. She is far better at her own house than 
elsewhere.] 

Dec. 15. — To-day, by an invitation of ten days’ 
standing, I waited upon Mrs. Walsingham. She 
is a woman high in fame for her talents, and a wit 
by birth, as the daughter of Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams.* 

1 Mrs. Charlotte Walsingham’s mother was Lady Frances Contogsby. 
Her hushed, the Hon. Robert Boyle- Walsingham, to whom she had 
been marned in 1759, was lost on board the Thunderer man-of-war, of 
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She has the character of being only civil to 
people of birth, fame, or wealth, and extremely 
insolent to all others. Of this, however, I could 
see nothing, since she at least took care to invite 
no company to her own house whom she was dis- 
posed to disdain. Her reception of me appeared 
rather singular. She was violently dressed, — a 
large hoop, flowers in her small and full-dressed 
cap, ribands and ornaments extremely shown, and 
a fan in her hand. She was very polite, said much 
of her particular pleasure in seeing me, and kept 
advancing to me so near, that involuntarily I re- 
treated from her, not knowing her design, and 
kept, therefore, getting further and further back 
as she came forward, till I was stopped from 
any power of moving by the wainscot. I then 
necessarily stood still, and she saluted me. 

We then quietly sat down, and my father began 
a very lively conversation upon various subjects; 
she kept it up with attention and good-breeding, 
often referring to me, and seeming curious to know 
my notions. 

The rest of the company who came to dinner 
were Mrs. Montagu, Mr. Percy, Speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons, his lady and daughter, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds and Miss Palmer. I was 
excessively glad to see the latter, who clung to me 
all the visit, and took off from its formality and 
grandeur by her chatting and intimacy. 

Mrs. Walsingham lives in a splendid house in 
Stratford Place, elegantly fitted up, chiefly by her 
own paintings and drawings, which are reckoned 
extremely clever. I hate that word, but cannot 
think of another. 

We did not stay late, for my father and I were 


which he was commander, in a hurricane in the West Indies (October 
1779). He was a younger son of Henry Boyle, first Earl of Shannon ; 
and had taken the surname of Walsingham on the death of a brother. 
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both engaged to Miss Monckton’s ; so was Sir 
Joshua, who accompanied us. Miss Palmer had 
not been invited, which she much regretted. Mrs. 
Walsingham begged to see me again, and very much 
pressed me to call some morning. 

I was extremely happy to have my dear father 
with me at Miss Monckton’s. We found Mrs. 
Siddons, the actress, there. She is a woman of 
excellent character, and therefore I am very glad 
she is thus patronised, since Mrs. Abington,^ and 
so many frail fair ones, have been thus noticed by 
the great. She behaved with great propriety ; 
very calm, modest, quiet, and unaffected. She 
has a very fine countenance, and her eyes look both 
intelligent and soft. She has, however, a steadi- 
ness in her manner and deportment by no means 
engaging. Mrs. Thrale, who was there, said, 
“ Why, this is a leaden goddess we are all 
worshipping ! however, we shall soon gild it.” 

A lady who sat near me then began a dialogue 
with Mr. Erskine, who had placed himself exactly 
opposite to Mrs. Siddons ; and they debated together 
upon her manner of studying her parts, disputing 
upon the point with great warmth, yet not only 
forbearing to ask Mrs. Siddons herself which was 
right, but quite overpowering her with their loqua- 
city, when she attempted, unasked, to explain 
the matter. Most vehement praise of all she 
did followed, and the lady turned to me, and 
said, 

“What invitation. Miss Burney, is here for 
genius to display itself! — Everybody, I hear, is at 
work for Mrs. Siddons ; but if you would work for 
her, what an inducement to excel you would both 
of you have ! — Dr. Burney ” 

' (farming and accomplished Frances Abington, 1737-1815. She 
had been Sheridan’s ori^al Lady Teazle in 1777, and Walpole thought 
her— though then forty— the “ very person.” 
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“ Oh, pray, ma’am,” cried I, “ don’t say to 
him 

“Oh, but I will! — ^if my influence can do 
you any mischief, you may depend upon having 
it!” 

She then repeated what she had said to my 
father, and he instantly said, 

“Your ladyship may be sure of my interest.” 

I whispered afterwards to know who she was, 
and heard she was Lady Luean.^ 

Monday : — There was a very full assembly 
at Mrs. Thrale’s, where I dined and spent the 
day. 

The evening proved very gay and very agreeable, 
though I have but a short account to give of it, as 
the conversation was only in parties, and never for 
more than a few minutes with the same people. 
I had some chat with everybody in turn, and there- 
fore I had not one moment unoccupied. What 
gave me, however, the most pleasure was the 
discourse of the two Mr. Cambridges, father 
and son,* who both, though at different times, 
sung to me the praises of Capt. Phillips with so 
much energy and heartiness, that I was ready to 
shake hands with them, and cry, “Gentlemen, 
agreed ! ” 

Mr. Seward made me known to Mrs. Hunter, 
who is extremely pretty, and reckoned very ingen- 
ious. Dr. Parker introduced me to Mr. Hutton, 
a clergyman, at his desire; but I saw nothing of 
him that made it mine. 

My father told me that Miss Catherine Bull had 
desired her compliments to “ Ceciha,” and begged 

^ Margaret Bingham, Countess of Lucan, d, 1814*, amateur painter and 
miniaturist, much lauded by Horace Walpole. She was the mother of the 
beautiful Lavinia Bingham, afterwards married to the second Earl Spencer, 

^ Richard Owen Cambridge of Twickenham, Walpole’s “ Cambridge the 
Everything,” 1717-1803 ; and his son the Rev. George Owen Cambridge, 
1756-1841. 
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her acceptance of her opera ticket for the next night, 
to see Anfossi’s new opera,^ if it would be of any 
use. Miss Bull then called out, 

“ And pray give my compliments, too, — though 
I should be dreadfully afraid of her ! ” 

How provoking that they have this simple 
notion ! as my father himself once answered 
them. 

So tame a lion, who can say fie on ? 

I am glad, however, there seems a little opening to 
an acquaintance I so much desire. I accepted the 
ticket, and should if I had not wished for it, merely 
that I might have to thank her for it. 

Thursmy . — We were all invited to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s, to dinner, but I was engaged to Mrs. 
Thrale. In the morning. Miss Benson returned 
my visit, and Miss Streatfield called also, and sate 
hours, and Mrs. Hatsell called too, and sat only 
minutes. I am increasing my acquaintance daily, 
and that, whether I will or not, with new folks of 
aU sorts. 

At Mrs. Thrale’s, we were comfortable and 
alone. She and her daughter carried me to the 
opera house, and tried to entice me to sit in the 
pit with them ; but I had already engaged a place 
in Mrs. Fitz’s box. I can give you but little 
account of the opera, for I was much disappointed 
in it My expectations had planned another Buona 
Figliuola, or Fraschetana, from Anfossi, — but 
it is a pretty opera, simply, and nothing more. 
AUegrante® sung very well, but — but — but — oh, 
how has Pacchierotti spoilt me ! 

Friday . — There was a grand assembly at Lady 

1 II Trionfo della Costama, a comic opera by Pasqiiale Anfossi (1736-9T), 
was produced at the King’s Theatre, December 19, 1782. 

^ Madalena AUegranti, whose performance seems to have pleased the 
Public Advertiser more than it pleased Miss Burney. La Buona Figliuola 
(based on Pamela) was by Anfossfs master, Piccini. 
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Gideon’s; and everything in the house, both of 
decorations, refreshments, and accommodation, was 
in greater magnificence than I have yet seen. Lady 
Gideon is stiU very pretty, and extremely gentle, 
well bred, attentive, and amiable. Sir Sampson 
seems all good -nature, and his desire to oblige is 
unremitting, and there is even a humility in the 
manners of both that makes it impossible to quarrel 
with them for such other brighter qualities as they 
have missed. 

The moment my reception was over, and my 
dear father being with me, I felt no awkwardness 
in my entrance. Mrs. Walsingham came up to me, 
and invited me to her house for the next Monday 
morning, to meet Lady Gideon, who was to go 
and see her paintings. There was no refusing, and, 
indeed, I wished to see them, as they are of great 
fame in the world, and, I fancy, very well worth 
seeing. 

The next who found me out was Sir Joshua, 
and the instant I told him of the engagement I 
had made, he said he would go too, for he was 
invited to call some morning, so he would choose 
Monday. He kept with me, to my great satis- 
faction, the principal part of the evening. He is 
so pleasant, unaffected, and agreeable, that there 
is no one, among those who are of celebrity, I can 
converse with half so easily and comfortably. 

Late in the evening came in Lady Margaret 
Fordyce, and Lady Anne Lindsay : I had hopes 
they would have sung, but I was disappointed, for 
they only looked handsome. Mrs. Hampden, also, 
did that, and was much less in her airs. 

Among my acquaintance, were Lord Gage, Miss 
Monckton, Mr. Selwyn, Mr. Swinerton, Harry 
Cotton, Mr. H. Shelley, Mrs. Walsingham, the 
Thrales, and Sir Joshua. Among those at whom 
I looked, were Sir Hugh Dalrymple, author of the 
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Memoirs,^ a very respectable - looking man, Mr. 
Erskine, and Soame J enyngs.® 

Sir Joshua desired me to speak to Soame 
Jenyngs, for he said he was now of an age to be 
entitled to such an attention. You may suppose 
I complied readily. Another time, when he had 
strolled away for a few minutes, he hastened back 
to me, and exclaimed, 

“ I have just found out Mr. Simkins,! ” 

“Where ? which is he ? ” 

“There, — that gentleman, who is bowing to 
Lady Juliana Penn.” 

“ Mercy I ” cried I, perceiving, to my great 
dismay, Mr. Selwyn, “Why, that is one of our 
intimate friends 1 ” 

“ Oh, is he so ? ” cried he, with great readiness, 
“Why, then, that, I suppose, is the reason of the 
resemblance ! ” 

Wicked enough ! however, by no means true. 

Afterwards I had some talk with the Duca di 
Sangro, a Neapolitan nobleman ; very young, exces- 
sively handsome, and very gay, talkative, sportive, 
and frolicsome. He took off the French manner of 
singing in general, then M. le Gros in particular ; 
he acted, capered, talked comical bad English, sang, 
languished, laughed and mimicked; and, in short, 
was an admirable and most diverting buffoon. 

A small part of the company, consisting of about 
thirty, were kept to supper; my father and self 
were of the number. The entertainment given 
was superb, and most elegantly costly. Twenty- 
four had seats at our table ; the rest stood round, 
tin another supper was prepared in another room. 

^ There was a Sir Hew Whitefoord Dalrymple, 1750-1830. But it was 
Johnson’s friend, Sir David Dalrymple (Lord Hailes), who was “author 
of the Memoirs.” 

® Soame Jenyns, 1704-87, author of the Free Bnquiry into the NaPu/re 
amd Origin of Evil, VIST ^ and, in 1776, of a Vi&u) of the Internal Evidmce of 
the Christian^ JReligwn, He was at this date seventy-eight, and had just 
issued his Disquisitiom on Several Sul^ects, 1782. 
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But I shall give no further particulars, as the 
evening, altogether, was but tiresome. 

Sunday, Dec. 22. — I went to the French chapel ^ 
in the morning, and found Mr. Seward here when 
I returned. He was followed by Barry, and suc- 
ceeded by Pacchierotti, who, in rather better spirits 
than I have lately seen him, told me he had been 
admitted for half an hour the day before to Lady 
Clarges, as poor Sir Thomas was a little better.® 
She told him that Sir Thomas, though often 
delirious, never failed, in his intervals of reason 
and of ease, to inquire for Pacchierotti, and to call 
out, “Has Pacchierotti been here to-day?” — 
“ Does Pacchierotti call always to ask how I do 
himself?” This affected the feeling of Pacchierotti 
very strongly. 

Lady Clarges, in this short interview, inquired 
very much about you, and whether you were coming 
to town, and how your health was, and what were 
your designs. “ Indeed,” added the Pac., “ is a 
very true regard which Lady Clarges she has always 
for Mrs. PhUlips.” 

I asked him if he had heard that Miss Catherine 
Bull had lent me an Opera ticket — ^and told him I 
very much wished to be acquainted with her family. 
He looked much pleased, and called out, “Then, 
I am sure, it is in your own power, for Doctor 
Burney can ” He stopped, as if suddenly re- 

collecting, and checking himself, and added, “ I 
don’t know, ma’am, how it is ; but you have made, 
indeed, aU the people, not only for the young, but 
at the same time for the old, quite afraid of you. 
Indeed, is their just veneration which is the cause 
of such a thing.” 

^ Probably Orange Street Chapel, next door to No. 1 St. Martin’s 
Street. From 1776 to 1787 it was occupied by both English and French 
congregations. 

2 Sir Thomas Clarges, M.P. for Lincoln, d. 1782, was a young baronet 
devoted to Pacchierotti, His wife, who also died prematurely, was a dear 
friend of Susan Burney. 
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This always much vexes me, but I know not 
how to conquer so unfair a prejudice, while I never 
can get sight of these folks, except through an 
opera-glass : in which way they most assiduously 
view me in return, whenever I am in Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald’s box. By his saying the old, as well as the 
ymn^, I suspected he meant Lady Mary Duncan ; ^ 
and upon sounding my father, he acknowledged she 
professed the same ridiculous fear. ’Tis horribly 
provoking, and thwarts my most favourite views. 

Monday . — I waited upon Mrs. Walsingham. I 
found Lady Gideon and two of her daughters, and 
Lady Middleton, and two other ladies, all assembled 
to see these pictures. I was, indeed, extremely 
pleased with the exhibition. They appear to me 
surprisingly well executed, and the subjects are 
admirably chosen and selected. They are chiefly 
copies from old pictures, or from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Two were lent her by the King him- 
self, at Windsor, — a “ Silence,” a beautiful picture 
of Caracci, and a “ Madoima and Child ” of Guido. 
The others are chiefly jfrom the Devonshire col- 
lection, of Sir Joshua; she has the “Fishing 
Boys,” the noble “Angel viewing the Cross,” 
two “Samuels,” a beautiful “Child,” and one 
other I cannot recollect. She has, also, copied 
Gainsborough’s sweet “ Shepherd’s Boy ” : and 
there are originals, by herself, of Capt. Wal- 
singham,* and her son,® and Miss Boyle.* These 
are aU in oils. There were also some heads in 
crayons, and several small figures in plaster of 
Paris by Miss Boyle, who inherits her mother’s 
genius and fondness for painting, and who behaved 
with great modesty and politeness. They showed 

^ See post, under November 95, 1783. 

2 Hernusband. See mte, p. 144. 

3 Richard, 1769-88. 

4 Charlotte Boyle (afterwards Baroness de Ros), d, 1831, married in 
1791 to Lord Henry FitzGerald, third son of the first Duke of Leinster. 
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me, also, a work of Mrs. Delany, which they have 
framed.^ ’Tis from an invention of her own, a 
Geranium — composed of paper stained different 
colours, cut out very delicately, and pasted upon 
paper, so as to look in relief, and the effect is 
extremely pretty. This she did at eighty-two I 

I would have made my exit at the same time 
with the rest of the company, but Mrs. Walsmg- 
ham would not suffer me, and made me stay and 
chat with her for I believe two hours. She insisted 
upon my telling her the whole history of my writ- 
ing and publishing Evelina, and was curious for the 
most minute particulars. 

When this curiosity was satisfied, she gave me 
a long history of herself, and her painting, with 
equal openness, and then said, 

“But do pray, now, Miss Burney, let me ask 
one thing more — ^how came you to write that book 
that is my first darling — Cedlia ? did the idea come 
to you by chance ? or did you regularly sit down 
to write by design ? ” 

I had then to satisfy her about this, and she 
spared not for praises in return, but said one thing 
which extremely astonished me. 

“The character,” cried she, “which I most 
delight in is Mr. Briggs. I think it the most 
admirable and entertaining in the book.” 

“ I am very glad to hear it, ma’am, for he has 
very few friends.” 

“ Oh, I know many people think him too low, 
but that is merely from choosing only to look in 
the upper circle. Now, I am not at all surprised 
to find that the Queen objects to him ; — a foreigner, 
and in so exalted a station, may weU not under- 
stand so vulgar a miser ; but why people in common 

^ This was one of Mrs. Dv lany’s “ paper Mosaiks,” of which there is 
now a collection at the British Museum, bequeathed by Lady Llanover 
(seejpos^, under January 1^, 1783). 
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life should object to what in common life is to be 
found, I don’t understand. For myself, while I 
paint, or work, I can divert myself with thinking 
of him, and, if I am quite alone, I can burst out 
a-laughing by recollecting any of his speeches.” 

You will easily believe I was by no means so 
sorry at the Queen’s objection, as I was glad and 
surprised that Her Majesty should ever have met 
with the book. 

“But how wonderfully you have contrived,” she 
added, “to make one love Mrs. Delvile for her 
sweetness to Cecilia, notwithstanding all her pride, 
and always to hope the pride is commanded by the 
husband.” 

“ No, ma’am,” answered I, “ I merely meant to 
show how differently pride, like every other quality, 
operates upon different minds, and that, though 
it is so odious when joined with meaimess and 
incapacity, as in Mr. Delvile, it destroys neither 
respect nor affection when joined with real dignity 
and generosity of mind, as in Mrs. Delvile.” 

I had much more to have said of my meaning 
and purpose in these characters; but she has so 
much established in the world an opinion of her 
own pride, that I was glad to leave the subject. 

In the evening I went to Lady Rothes’s with 
my father. I found her, as I had left her at 
Brighton, amiable and sociable. I never tell you 
when the invitations come, for I rather fancy you 
will not conclude I am likely to go without them. 
The party was a good one, — ^Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. 
Walsingham, Mr. and Mrs. Pepys, sweet Mrs. 
Thrale and her daughter. Dr. Cadogan, Miss 
Streatfield, Mr. Wraxall,^ Lord Falmouth, Mr. 
Seward, Mrs. Ord, and some others I did not 

^ Nathamel WilKam WraxaJl, 1T51-1831, later (1815), the author of the 
historical Memoirs of my own Time, 1772-84. He was made a baronet in 
W13. At this date his principal work was the M&moirs of the Kings of 
France of the Face of Valois, 1777 (see ante, vol. i. p. 262), 
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know ; but the evening was a most melancholy 
one, for I soon heard, from Mrs. Ord, that poor 
Sir Thomas Clarges was dead ! How sorry was I 
for his lady, for Pacchierotti, and for you ! I could 
never get you a moment out of my head ; and from 
the time that I heard it, I could do nothing but 
wish myself at home. 

The next morning, Tuesday, I wrote a little 
note of consolation and good wishes to poor 
Pacchierotti. My father called on the Miss Bulls, 
and found them in deep affliction. I long to hear 
if Lady Louisa Nugent can go to Lady Clarges. 
I believe she is now out of town. 

I called upon Bessy Edrwan, and stayed with 
her a couple of hours ; and all our talk was of poor 
Pacchierotti and his loss, and dear Susy and her 
health. As I had the coach, I then spit cards 
at Mrs. Chapone’s, who has sent me an invitation. 
I declined ; for so I do by at least half I receive, 
much as I go out; — and at Mrs. Hatsell’s, and 
Mrs. Paradise’s, and Lady Gideon’s. 

When I came here, I found Mrs. Wilkinson, 
who insists upon again renewing our long-dropped 
acquaintance.^ She is somewhat improved, I think, 
and much less affected. Mrs. Ord also called, at 
the desire of Secretary Ord’s lady, to make a tender 
of acquaintance with me. 

I begin to grow most heartily sick and fatigued 
of this continual round of visiting, and these eternal 
new acquaintances. I am now arranging matters 
in my mind for a better plan ; and I mean, hence- 
forward, never to go out more than three days in 
the week ; and, as I am now situated, with Mrs. 
Thrale to seize every moment I do not hide from 
her, it will require all the management I can 
possibly make use of to limit my visits to only half 

^ Mrs. Wilkinson had been a Miss Ford, and is mentioned in the Barly 
Diary ^ 188d, i. 255. 
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the week’s days. But yet, I am fixed in resolving 
to put it in practice, except upon some very sin- 
gular and unforeseen occasions, as I really have at 
present no pleasure in any party, from the trouble 
and tiresomeness of being engaged to so many. 

For my own part, if I wished to prescribe a cure 
for dissipation, I should think none more effectual 
than to give it a free course. The many who have 
lived so from year to year amaze me now more 
than ever; for now more than ever I can judge 
what dissipation has to offer. I would not lead a 
life of daily engagements even for another month, 
for any pay short of the most serious and sub- 
stantial benefit. I have been tired some time, 
though I have only now broke out: but I will 
restore my own spirit and pleasure by getting more 
courage in making refusals, and by giving that zest 
to company and diversion which can only be given 
by making them subservient to convenience, and 
by taking them in turn with quietness and retire- 
ment 

This is my intention, and I shall never, by 
inclination, alter it 

Now, to return to Tuesday, one of my out-days. 

I went in the evening to call on Mrs. Thrale, 
and tore myself away from her to go to Bolt Court 
to see Dr. Johnson, who is very unwell. He 
received me with great kindness, and bade me 
come oftener, which I will try to contrive. He 
told me he heard of nothing but me, call upon him 
who would ; and, though he pretended to growl, 
he was evidently delighted for me. His usual set 
Mrs. Williams and Mrs. De Mullins, were with 
him; and some queer man of a parson who, after 
grinning at me some time, said, 

“ Pray, Mrs. De Mullins, is the fifth volume of 
Cecilia at home yet? Dr. Johnson made me read 
it ma’am.” 
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“ Sir, he did it much honour ” 

“ Made you, sir ? ” said the Doctor ; “ you give 
an ill account of your own taste or understancSng, 
if you wanted any making to read such a book as 
Cedliar 

“Oh, sir, I don’t mean that; for I am sure I 
left everything in the world to go on with it.” 

A shilling was now wanted for some purpose or 
other, and none of them happened to have one ; I 
b^ged that I might lend one. 

“ Ay, do,” said the Doctor, “ I will borrow of 
you ; authors are like privateers, always fair game 
for one another.” 

“True, sir,” said the parson, “one author is 
always robbing another.” 

“I don’t know that, sir,” cried the Doctor; 
“ there sits an author who, to my knowledge, has 
robbed nobody. I have never once caught her 
at a theft. The rogue keeps her resources to 
herself!” 

Christmas Day. — And a merry one be it to my 
Susy ! I went to Oxendon chapel,^ and heard a 
very good sermon, by a Mr. Lazard, against 
infidelity; and I came home and repeated it for 
divers purposes. I was soon followed by Miss 
Palmer; and, just as she took her leave, came 
Pacchierotti, looking so ill — so thin — so dejected ! 
He came to thank me for my consolatory note, 
and he stayed tiU dinner-time. Our whole talk 
was of poor Sir Thomas and his lady. I was 
happy, however, to keep him, and to make him 
talk ; for he says that when he is at home he is in 
a state so deplorable it cannot be described. He 
pressed me to make use both of Lady Mary’s 
tickets and her box for the next comic opera ; but 
I refused both, as I intend to go but once or twice 

^ In Oxenden Street, Covent^ Street, Haymarket. It was built by- 
Richard Baxter (1615-91) of the Sainfs Everlasting Eest. 
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more to the comic opera, and then can make use of 
Mrs. Crewe’s ticket, 

Thursday. — In the morning Mr. Cambrige 
came, and made a long visit. He is entertaining, 
original, and well bred; somewhat formal, but 
extremely civil and obliging, and, I believe, re- 
markably honourable and strict in his principles 
and actions. 

I wished I could have been easy and chatty 
with him, as I hear he is so much my friend, 
and as I like him very much ; buk in truth, he 
listens to every syllable I utter with so grave a 
deference, that it intimidates and silences me. 
When he was about taking leave, he said, 

“ Shall you go to Mrs. Ord’s to-morrow ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ I thought so,” said he, smiling, “ and hoped it 
Where shaU you go to-night ? ” 

“ Nowhere, — I shall be at home.” 

“ At home ? Are you sure ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Why, then, Mrs. Burney, my son and I dine 
to-day in your neighbourhood, at the Archbishop 
of York’s,^ and, if you please, we wiU come here 
in the evening.” 

This was agreed to. And now I am writing up 
to the very moment ; for it is just seven o’clock, 
and we are going to tea, as these gentlemen are 
not expected till nine. He talked much of 
Capitano, and said several times how happy he 
should be to know Mrs. Phillips. 

Our evening was really a charming one. The 
two Mr. Cambridges came at about eight o’clock, 
and the good Mr. Hoole was here. My father 
came downstairs to them in high spirits and good 
humour, and he and the elder Mr. Cambridge not 

^ Dr. William Markham, 1719-1807, Archbishop of York from 1777 to 
his death. 
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only talked enough for us all, but so well and so 
pleasantly that no person present had even a 
wish to speak for himself. Mr. Cambridge has 
the best stock of good stories I almost ever 
heard; and, though a little too precise in his 
manner, he is always well bred, and almost always 
entertaining. Our sweet father kept up the 
ball with him admirably, whether in anecdotes, 
serious disquisitions, philosophy, or fun ; for all 
which Mr. Cambridge has both talents and 
inclination. 

The son rises extremely in my opinion and 
liking. He is sensible, rational, and highly culti- 
vated ; very modest in all he asserts, and attentive 
and pleasing in his behaviour ; and he is wholly 
free from the coxcombical airs, either of im- 
pertinence, or negligence and nonchalance, that 
almost aU the young men I meet, except also 
young Burke, are tainted with. What chiefly, 
however, pleased me in him was observing that 
he quite adores his father. He attended to all his 
stories with a face that never told he had heard 
them before; and, though he spoke but little 
himself, he seemed as well entertained as if he 
had been the leading person in the company, — 
a post which, nevertheless, I believe he could 
extremely weU sustain ; and, no doubt, much the 
better for being in no haste to aspire to it. I 
have seldom, altogether, had an evening with 
which I have been better pleased. 

And now, for once, I leave off a packet at the 
end of a day’s adventures. So bless you, my Susy, 
and all your hearers. 

Friday . — I dined with Mrs. Thrale and Dr. 
Johnson, who was very comic and good-humoured. 
Susan Thrale had just had her hair turned up, and 
powdered, and has taken to the womanly robe. 
Dr. Johnson sportively gave her instructions how 
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to increase her consequence, and to “take upon 
her ” properly. 

“ Begin,” said he, “ Miss Susy, with somethbg 
grand — something to surprise mankind ! Let your 
first essay in life be a warm censure of Cecilia. 
You can no way make yourself more conspicuous. 
Tell the world how ill it was conceived, and how 
iU executed. TeU them how little there is in it of 
human nature, and how well your knowledge of 
the world enables you to judge of the failings in 
that book. Find fault without fear; and if you 
are at a loss for any to find, invent whatever 
comes into your mind, for you may say what you 
please, with little fear of detection, since of those 
who praise Cecilia not half have read it, and of 
those who have read it, not half remember it 
Go to work, therefore, boldly; and particularly 
mark that the character of Albany is extremely 
unnatural, to your own knowledge, since you 
never met with such a man at Mrs. Cummyn’s 
School.” 

This stopped his exhortation, for we laughed so 
violently at this happy criticism that he could not 
recover the thread of his harangue. 

Mrs. Thrale, who was to have gone with me to 
Mrs. Ord’s, gave up her visit in order to stay with 
Dr. Johnson ; Miss Thrale, therefore, and I went 
together. We found there Charlotte, who had 
been invited to dinner, and who looked very pretty 
and very innocent ; Mrs. Chapone, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pepys, Mr. Mulso,^ and young Mr. Cambridge. 
There came afterwards Mr. Burrows,® Lady 
Rothes, Miss Burgoyne, Dr. Pepys, Mr. Seward, 
and a lady I knew not. 

Mrs. Ord received us with her usual good- 
breeding. Mrs. Chapone was more civil than ever. 


^ See posti under December 30, 1782. 

® Probably Mr. Burrows, the incumbent of St. Clement Danes. 
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and, after a little general discourse, she asked me 
if I had yet heard that Swift’s Mrs. Delany was 
among my unknown friends. 

“ I have a letter,” she said, “ which I must beg 
to show you from her, for I think it will be worth 
your running over. It is in answer to one I wrote, 
begging to know whether she had met with CedJia. 
She tells me that both she and the old Duchess of 
Portland are reading it for the third time, and 
that they desire nothing so much as an acquaint- 
ance with the amiable writer.” 

There, Miss Susanna, there, daddy, the Old 
Wits have begun the charge ! This was very 
pleasant to me, indeed, for if they have curiosity 
as well as I, we shall all have some end to answer 
in meeting. 

Saturday, Dec. 28. — ^My father and I dined 
and spent the day at Sir Joshua Reynolds’, after 
many preceding disappointments. Our dinner- 
party consisted merely of Mr. West,^ the painter, 
Mr. Jackson of Exeter,® and Miss Reynolds. Mr. 
West had, some time ago, desired my father to 
invite him to our house, to see that lion, your 
sister, saying to him, “You will be safe. Dr. 
Burney, in trusting to our meeting, for I am past 
forty, and married.” 

My father, however, has had no time, and 
therefore I believe he applied to Sir Joshua, 
for the servant who brought our card of invita- 
tion said he was to carry no other tiU ours was 
answered. 

The moment Miss Palmer had received me 
with a reproachful “At last we are met,” Sir 
.Toshua took my hand, and insisted upon wishing 

^ Benjamin West, 1738-1820, historical painter to George III. He 
succeeded Reynolds as second Resident of the Royal Academy. 

® William Jackson, 1730-1803, composer, organist, and lay vicar of 
Exeter Cathedral. He had recently written the music to two comic operas, 
—the Lord of the Manor, 1781, and the Metamorphim, 1783. 

VOL. II M 
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me a merry Christmas according to old forms, and 
then presenting me to Mr. West, he said, 

“ You must let me introduce to you one of your 
greatest admirers.” 

Mr. West is a very pleasing man, gentle, soft- 
mannered, cheerful, and serene. Mr. Jackson you 
may remember our formerly seeing; he is very 
handsome, and seems possessed of much of that 
ardent genius which ^stinguishes Mr. Young 
for his expressions, at times, are extremely violent, 
while at other times he droops, and is so absent 
that he seems to forget not only all about him, 
but himself. 

They were both exceedingly civil to me, and 
dear Sir Joshua is so pleasant, so easy, so 
comfortable, that I never was so little constrained 
in a first meeting with people who I saw came to 
meet me. 

After dinner Mr. Jackson undertook to teach 
us all how to write with our left hands. Some 
succeeded, and some failed ; but both he and Mr. 
West wrote nothing but my name. I tried, and 
would have written Sir Joshua, but it was illegible, 
and I tore the paper ; Mr. Jackson was very 
vehement to get it from me. 

“ I have done the worst,” cried I, “ and I don’t 
like disgracing myself.” 

“ Pho ! ” cried he, just with the energy and 
freedom of Mr. Young, “let me see it at once; 
do you think you can do anything with your left 
hand that will lessen the credit of what you have 
done with your right ? ” 

This, however, was all that was hinted to me 
upon that subject by him. I had afterwards one 
slight touch from Mr. West, but the occasion was 
so tempting I could not possibly wonder at him. 
Sir Joshua had two snuff-boxes in use, a gold and 

^ Probably Arthur Young, the agriculturist. 
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a tin one ; I examined them, and asked why he 
made use of such a vile and shabby tin one. 

“ Why,” said he, laughing, “ because I naturally 
love a little of the blackguard.^ Ay, and so do 
you too, little as you look as if you did, and all 
the people all day long are saying, where can 
you have seen such company as you treat us 
with ? ” 


“Why you have seen such, Sir Joshua,” said 
Mr. West, taking up the tin snuff-box, “for this 


box you must certainly have picked up at Briggs’s 
sale.” 


You may believe I was eager enough now to 
caU a new subject; and Sir Joshua, though he 
loves a little passing speech or two upon this 
matter, never insists upon keeping it up, but the 
min ute he sees he has made me look about me or 


look foolish, he is most good-natmedly ready to 
give it up. 

But how, my dearest Susy, can you wish any 
wishes about Sir Joshua and me? A man who 


has had two shakes of the palsy ! ^ What misery 
should I suffer if I were only his niece, from a 
terror of a fatal repetition of such a shock! I 
would not run voluntarily into such a state of 
perpetual apprehension for the wealth of the East. 
Wealth, indeed, per se, I never too much valued, 
and my acquaintance with its possessors has by no 
means increased my veneration for it. 

Sir Joshua has a plan in consideration for 
instituting a jubilee in honour of Raphael, who, 
this Easter, will have been dead 300 years.® He 


^ Perhaps Sir Joshua was playing upon the snuff known as “ black- 
guard,” or “Irish blackguard. ’ 

2 Sir Joshua was fifty-nine. In 1782 he had an attack of paralysis. 
Mrs. Montagu, it seems, “had actually proposed to make a match 
between her [Miss Burney] and the President” (Leslie and Taylor’s 
Reynolds^ 1865, ii. 239). See also vol. i. p. 133. 

^ Raphael d, April 7, 1520. He was born March 28 or 29, 1483. It 
was three himdred years from his UrtK 
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is not yet determined what ceremonies to have 
performed, but he charged me to set my “little 
brain ” to work in thinking for him, and said he 
should insist upon my assistance. 

I had afterwards a whispering conversation 
with Mrs. Reynolds, which made me laugh, from 
her excessive oddness and absurdity. It began 
about Chessington. She expressed her wonder 
how I could have passed so much time there. 
I assured her that with my own wiU I should 
pass much more time there, as I know no place 
where I had had more, if so much, happiness. 

“Well, bless mel” cried she, holding up her 
hands, “ and all this variety comes from only one 
man I That’s strange indeed, for, by what I can 
make out, there’s nothing but that one Mr. Quip 
there!” 

“ Mr. Crisp" said I, “ is, indeed, the only man, 
but there are also two ladies, very dear friends of 
mine, who live there constantly.” 

“ What ! and they neither of them married that 
Mr. — ^that same gentleman 1 ” 

“No, they never married anybody; they are 
single, and so is he.” 

“ Well, but if he is so mighty agreeable,” said 
she, holding her finger up to her nose most signifi- 
cantly, “ can you teU me how it comes to pass he 
should never have got a wife in all this time ? ” 

There was no answering this but by grinning ; 
but I thought how my dear Kitty would again have 
called her the old sifter. 

She afterwards told me of divers most ridiculous 
distresses she had been in with Mrs. Montagu and 
Mrs. Ord. ® 

“ I had the most unfortunate thing in the world 
happen to me, she said, “about Mrs. Montagu, 
and I always am in some distress or misfortune 
with that lady. She did me the honour to invite 
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me to dine with her last week, — and I am sure 
there is nobody in the world can be more obliged 
to Mrs. Montagu for taking such notice of any- 
body; — but just when the day came I was so 
unlucky as to be ill, and that, you know, made it 
quite improper to go to dine with Mrs, Montagu, 
for fear of any disagreeable consequences. So this 
vexed me very much, for I had nobody to send to 
her that was proper to appear before Mrs, Mon- 
tagu ; for, to own the truth, you must know I have 
no servant but a maid, and I could not think of 
sending such a person to Mrs. Montagu. So I 
thought it best to send a chairman, and to tell him 
only to ring at the bell, and to wait for no answer ; 
because then the porter might tell Mrs. Montagu 
my servant brought the note, for the porter coidd 
not tell but he might be my servant. But my 
maid was so stupid, she took the shilling I gave her 
for the chairman, and went to a green-shop, and 
bid the woman send somebody with the note, and 
she left the shilling with her ; so the green- woman, 
I suppose, thought she might keep the shilling, 
and instead of sending a chairman she sent her own 
errand-girl ; and she was all dirt and rags. But 
this is not all ; for, when the girl got to the house, 
nothing would serve her but she would give the 
note to Mrs. Montagu, and wait for an answer ; so 
then, you know, Mrs. Montagu saw this ragged 
green-shop girl. I was never so shocked in my 
life, for when she brought me back the note I knew 
at once how it all was. Only think what a morti- 
fication, to have Mrs, Montagu see such a person 
as that ! She must think it very odd of me indeed 
to send a green-shop girl to such a house as hers ! ” 

Now for a distress equally grievous with Mrs, 
Ord:— 

“You must know Mrs. Ord called on me the 
other day when I did not happen to be dressed ; so 
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I had a very pretty sort of a bed-gown, like a 
jacket, hanging at the fire, and I had on a petticoat, 
with a border on it of the same pattern ; but the 
bed-gown I thought was damp, and 1 was in a 
hurry to go down to Mrs. Ord, so I would not stay 
to dry it, but went down in another bed-gown, and 
put my cloak on. But only think what Mrs. Ord 
must think of it, for I have since thought she must 
suppose I had no gown on at all, for you must 
know my cloak was so long it only showed the 
petticoat.” 

If this makes you grin as it did me, you will be 
glad of another specimen of her sorrows : — 

“ I am always,” said she, “ out of luck with Mrs. 
Ord ; for another time when she came there hap- 
pened to be a great slop on the table ; so, while the 
maid was going to the door, I took up a rag that I 
had been wiping my pencils with, for I had been 
pauiting,^ and I wiped the table; but as she got 
upstairs before I had put it away, I popped a white 
handkerchief upon it. However, while we were 
talking, I thought my handkerchief looked like a 
litter upon the table, and, thinks I, Mrs. Ord will 
think it very untidy, for she is all neatness, so I 
whisked it into my pocket ; but I quite forgot the 
rag with the paint on it. So, when she was gone, 
— ^bless me! — there I saw it was sticking out of 
my pocket, in full sight. Only think what a slut 
Mrs. Ord must think me, to put a dish-clout in my 
pocket!” 

I had several stories of the same sort, and I fear 
I have lost all reputation with her for dignity, as I 
laughed immoderately at her disasters. 

December 29 . — In the morning called Pacchi- 
erotti, rather in better spirits, but stiU looking very 
ill. I did not dare mention Lady Clarges, though 

^ Frances Reynolds painted pictures that' made everybody laugh — 
and her brother cry. 
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I much wished to have gathered some information, 
in order to have sent it to you ; but he is now so 
depressed by the loss of his friend, that he cannot, 
without a sadness too much well to endure, talk or 
think of him. 

Monday, Dec. 30. — I spent all the morning at 
my aunt’s. In the evening I went, by appoint- 
ment, to Mrs. Chapone, where I met Mr. and 
Mrs. Pepys, Mr. and Mrs. Mulso,^ and Mr. Burrows 
and his old maiden sister. We had rather a hum- 
drum evening. I cannot bring myself to be well 
enough acquainted with this set to try at enlivening 
it, because I cannot help being half afraid of them ; 
otherwise, a httle rattling would prodigiously mend 
matters, and, though they might stare a little, I am 
sure they would like it. 

Mrs. Chapone showed me a head of Mrs. 
Delany ; I admired it much ; there looks much 
benevolence and sense in it. 

“I am glad,” said I, “to see even thus much of 
her.” 

“ I hope, then,” said Mrs. Chapone, “ you wiU 
give me the pleasure of introducing you to know 
more of her,” 

Tuesday, Dec. 31. — I went this morning with 
my dear father to Sir John Ashton Lever’s,^ where 
we could not but be entertained. Sir Ashton came 
and talked to us a good while. He may be an 
admirable natural^?, but I think if in other matters 
you leave the ist out, you will not much wrong 
him. He looks full sixty years old, yet he had 
dressed not only two young men, but himself, in a 
green jacket, a round hat, with green feathers, a 

1 Probably Richardson’s tfriend, Edward Mulso 'and his wife (n6e 
Prescott). See Samuel Richardson (Men of Letters Series), 1903, p. 123. 

® Sir John Ashton Lever, 1729-88, grand-uncle of Charles Lever, the 
novelist. His famous museum, or Holophusikon, was at this date in 
Leicester House, Leicester Fields, where it filled sixteen rooms. It was 
sold by lottery in 1788. 
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bundle of arrows under one arm, and a bow in the 
other, and thus, accoutred as a forester, he pranced 
about ; while the younger fools, who were in the 
same garb, kept running to and fro in the garden, 
carefu% contriving to shoot at some mark, just as 
any of the company appeared at any of the windows. 
After such a specimen of his actions, you will 
excuse me if I give you none of his conversation. 

We met with Mr. NoUekens and Miss Welsh.^ 

As soon as I came home I went to Mrs. Thrale’s, 
where I bargained for having nobody admitted, 
and I stayed tUl eleven o’clock, spending as quietly 
sociable a day as I could wish. But I was much 
vexed I had not returned somewhat sooner when I 
heard that young Mr. Cambridge had been here, 
just arrived from Chessington. I would have given 
the world to have heard his immediate account of 
what had passed, and whether the place and people 
had answered his expectations. 

^ Anne Welch, the elder sister of NoUekens’s wife, and daughter of 
Fielding’s friend, Saunders Welch. 
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A quiet day — A busy day — An opera rehearsal — Bertoni and 
Sacchini — Camevale^ the singer — A dinner party at Dr. 
Burney's — Dr. Parr and Dr. Johnson — Loose morality — 
Table-talk — Mrs. Chapone — Pacchierotti — Mrs. Siddons in 
Belvidera ” — ^Jackson of Exeter — Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson 
— The Bishop of Chester — ^A dainty gentleman — A strange 
question — Beauty thrown away — A dhmer at Mrs. Walsing- 
ham's — The Wartons — ^Walker, the lecturer, on astronomy 
— Lady Charlotte Finch — Soame Jenyns — Mrs. Carter — ^The 
Bishop of Winchester — Mrs. North — Sir Henry Clinton — 
Mrs. Delany — Mrs. Chapone — A conversazione — Meeting 
between Soame Jenyns and Miss Burney — Mrs. Ord — 
Foreign impressions of English climate — ^The Hooles — Miss 
Burney's first introduction to Mrs. Delany and the Duchess 
of Portland — Singular art of flower-making — The etiquette 
of the old school — Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison — Lord 
Weymouth — The Bishop of Exeter — Mr. Lightfoot. 

Wednesday, Jan. 1, 1783. — This was one of my 
quiet days at home, upon the new construction 
I mentioned to you. Pacchierotti called for a 
few minutes in the morning, to wish us a happy 
new year, and desired I would not forget malang 
his compliments to Mrs. Phillips upon such an 
account 

Thursday, I again spent at home. 

Friday, Jan. 3, was a very busy day. In the 
morning there was a grand rehearsal of a new 
serious opera. Mrs. Fitzgerald had eng^ed to 
go with me, but sent me suddenly an excuse. 
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I, therefore, wrote to ask Mrs. Ord, for she had said 
she should like it a few days before. She sent me 
a very kind answer, and called for me at twelve 
o’clock. 

We got into a very good box, though so much 
in the dark that Pacchierotti did not know me. 
There was very little company. The famous old 
dilettante, Mrs. French, was in the next box to 
ours, and put her head in to ask if I was not 
“Miss Mee”1 Mrs. Ord had a good mind to 
answer No, Miss B. However, when I told her of 
her mistake, she entered, nevertheless, into chat, 
asking my opinion of the opera, and what was the 
story, and the new singer, Camevale, etc. 

The opera is called Chnene^ and the story is 
the Cid. The music Bertoni’s. Some is very 
pretty, some very trite, and a good many passages 
borrowed from Sacchini. Many things, however, in 
the scheme of the opera were, to me, quite new. 
The duet they begin and end together, without one 
solo bit for either singer. It is extremely pretty, 
and if Piozzi had the upper part would have 
been beautiful. The conclusion is a long historic 
finale, such as we have been only used to in comic 
operas ; and just before the last chorus Pacchierotti 
has a solo air, accompanied by the mandoline, 
which has a mighty pretty effect ; but, not being 
expected, John Bull did not know whether it 
would be right or not to approve it, and, therefore, 
instead of applauding, the folks only looked at one 
another. 

The new singer, Camevale, has a loud, violent 
voice, very harsh and impleasing, and as little 
manageable or flexible as if she had sung all her 

^ Cimmef like Medonte, p. 128, was a serious opera, in two acts, with 
entirely new music by Bertoni. Mme. Camevale made her first appear- 
ance as the heroine ; but she speedily placed hersdf under the tuition 
of Anfossi, which looks as if Miss Burney’s estimate of her powers was 
correct. 
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life merely by ear, and without teaching of any 
sort. She has all the abilities to be a great singer, 
and she is worse than any little one. Paechierotti’s 
first song is a sweet mezza bravura, or sweet, at 
least, he made it, with the same words Millico had, 
“Placa lo sde^o, O cara.” His second is “una 
vera cantabile.” Oh, such singing I — so elegant 1 — 
so dignified ! — so chaste ! — so polished ! I never 
hear him sing without wishing for you, who only 
feel his singing as my father and I do ; for my 
father seems more and more delighted with it 
every time he hears him. 

Friday, Mh Jan . — We had an invited party at 
home, both for dinner and the evening. The occa- 
sion was in honour of Dr. Parr,’^ of Norwich, Mr. 
Twining’s Mend; and who has been very kind 
about our Charles. He had been asked to dinner, 
to meet Dr. Johnson, but could not come till the 
evening. Mr. Seward and Mr. Sastres came early. 
Charles, also, came from Chiswick.® 

Dr. Johnson came so very late, that we had all 
given him up : he was, however, very ill, and only 
from an extreme of kindness did he come at all. 
When I went up to him, to tell how sorry I was to 
find him so unwell, — 

“ Ah ! ” he cried, taking my hand and kissing it, 
“ who shall ail anything when ‘ Cecilia ’ is so near ? 
Yet you do not think how poorly I am ! ” 

This was quite melancholy, and all dinner-time 
he hardly opened his mouth but to repeat to 
me, — “Ah! you little know how ill I am.” He 
was excessively kind to me, in spite of all his pain, 
and indeed I was so sorry for him, that I could 
talk no more than himself. AU our comfort was 
from Mr. Seward, who enlivened us as much as he 

^ Dr. Samuel Parr, 1747-1825, at this date Head Master of the Grammar 
School at Norwich. 

® Charles Burney, Fanny’s younger brother. He was an assistant 
master in Chiswick School. 
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possibly could by his puns and his sport. But poor 
Dr, Johnson was so ill, that after dinner he went 
home. 

Very early in the evening came Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
who has all her life been dying to see Dr. Johnson, 
and who, I am sure, was extremely disappointed in 
missing him. Soon after came Mrs. Ord, who was 
less provoked, because her curiosity has often been 
gratified. Then came young Mr. Cambridge, who 
had had the same inducement sent him. Charles 

also came, and Mr. P the only accidental 

caller-in of the party. 

My father now came up to me, followed by 
Dr, Parr, and said, 

“Fanny, Dr. Parr wishes to be introduced to 
you.” 

I got up, and made my reverence. 

“Dr. Parr,” said my father, “gives us hopes of 
seeing Mr. Twining this year.” 

“If Miss Burney,” cried the Doctor, “would 
write to him, success would be certain. I am sure 
he could resist nothing from her hand. Tell him 
he must come and see Mrs. Siddons,” 

“Ay,” said my father, “and hear Pacchierotti.” 

“ Whatever Miss Burney tells him, will do — one 
line from her would do. And if she makes use even 
of any false pretences, as they will be for so good 
a purpose, I will absolve her.” 

I hate, even in jest, this loose morality from 
a clergyman. I only curtsied, and so forth, but 
attempted no answer ; and he grew tired, and went 
on with my father and Mr. Seward. 

Mr. Cambridge then asked me concerning this 
Mr, Twining, and I gave him a little history of his 
character, but not so animated a one as of my 
Daddy, lest he should order his horse, and set off 
for Colchester. His enthusiasm for anything he 
supposes admirable would never have stopped short 
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of such an expedition. We then went on chatting 
about Mrs. Siddons, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Johnson, 
and sundries, till Mrs. Ord broke up the party by 
taking leave. Mrs. Fitzgerald, too, went at the 
same time. 

Mr. P at last, spied me out, and came 

squinying^ up to me. His eyes are smaller than 
ever, and he is more blind than ever, and he pokes 
his nose more into one’s face than ever. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald could not look at him without bursting 
into an almost horse laugh ; which really made me 
hardly able to speak to him : but he talked to me 
with his usual prolific powers of entertainment. 
Dr. Parr, Mr. Seward, my father, and Mr. Sastres 
kept in a clump. 

Young Mr. Cambridge need not complain of my 
taciturnity, whatever ms father may do. Who, 
indeed, of all my new acquaintances, has so well 
understood me? The rest all talk of Evelina 
and Cecilia, and turn every other word into 
some compliment ; while he talks of Chessington, 
or Captain Phillips, and pays me, not even by 
implication, any compliments at all. He neither 
looks at me with any curiosity, nor speaks to me 
with any air of expectation ; two most insufferable 
honours, which I am continually receiving. He is 
very properly conscious he has at least as much to 
say as to hear, and he is above affecting a ridiculous 
deference to which he feels I have no claim. If I 
met with more folks who would talk to me upon 
such rational terms, — considering, like him, their 
own dignity of full as much value as my ladyship’s 
vanity, — ^with how infinitely more ease and plea- 
sure should I make one in those conversations ! 

Saturday . — I made visits this morning to Miss 
E and Mrs. Chapone, and found only the last 

^ Peering asquint or askant. King Lear used the word. Act lY. Sc. vi. 
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at home ; but as she was not only last, but best, it 
accorded extremely well with my wishes. I then 
went on to Mrs. Thrale, with whom I spent the 
day — always with all my heart. 

Monday. — Mrs. Fitzgerald called for me in the 
morning, to go to the last rehearsal of Cimem. 
I have nothing new to say about it. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald brought Pacchierotti, for a few moments, 
into our box. He was not in spirits, but could not 
help singing sweetly. 

As we were coming out of the Opera house, 
just at the door leading to the Haymarket, I saw 
the two Miss Bulls. Lady Mary Duncan, whom 
they had been with, had gone on. Miss Catherine 
Bull accidentally looked round, and, thinking now 
or never to put an end to the awkwardness of our 
acquaintance and no acquaintance, I ventured to 
instantly curtsy, though rather uncertain whether I 
was known. Miss Catherine returned my rever- 
ence with much alacrity, and most eagerly called 
after her sister, — “Sister! sister! here’s Miss 
Burney ! ” Miss Bull came back, and more curtsies 
followed. Miss Catherine Bull then began a most 
warm doge of Pacchierotti. 

“I hope,” cried she, “the new opera will be 
applauded! — If Pacchierotti is not applauded, I 
shall die ! He is so unhappy about it ! ” 

“It is very unfortunate,” said I, “that even 
those friends he has mad^ small as the number is 
to what I wish it, he is not conscious that he 
possesses ; for they are, in general, the most quiet 
and attentive part of the audience, and though 
they listen to him with as much pleasure as we do, 
they hardly think of applauding him ; and therefore 
he concludes they do not hke him.” 

“Yes,” cried Miss Catherine, “and one may talk 
one’s self out of breath before he will believe one, 
when one tells him how many people admire him.” 
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Mrs. Fitzgerald then made me go with her to 
Cosway’ s,^ to see her little girl’s picture. I saw 
also some sweet things there, especially a miniature 
of the Duchess of Rutland, that is beauty itself. 
1 passed the rest of the day chez nous. 

Tuesday . — I was all the morning with Mrs. 
Thrale, and then went with my father to dinner at 
Mrs. Ord’s. We met the Denoyers, and Jonas 
Hanway,^ the old traveller. He is very loquacious, 
extremely fond of talking of what he has seen and 
heard, and would be very entertaining, were he less 
addicted to retail anecdotes and reports from news- 
papers. Mr. Selwyn also was there. 

Thursday . — Again at home, though Mrs. Thrale 
came to me to offer me a place in her side-box, to 
see Mrs. Siddons in “Belvidera.” I could refuse 
that without offence, though not without surprise, 
as it was so generally a desirable thing, that it 
showed how much I reaUy and sincerely coveted a 
little respite from dress and bustle. J had, how- 
ever, seen and been, half killed by Mrs. Siddons in 
“ Belvidera,” ^ or I could not have been so heroic in 
my domesticity. 

Friday . — Again at home, but not alone, for 
we had visitors all day. Mr. Jackson, of Exeter, 
came in the morning, and brought, as he had 
begged leave to do, his daughter. She seems 
sensible, but she is rather conceited, and fond of 
talking, and talking as if well satisfied she deserved 
hearers. 

Before they went came Miss Streatfield, looking 
pale, but very elegant and pretty. She was in high 
spirits, and I hope has some reason. She made, at 

^ Richard Cosway, 1740-1821, portrait and miniature painter. 

2 Jonas Hanway, 1719-86, the philanthropic “ reformer of the Found- 
ling,” and the “ pioneer of the umbrella.” He had published an account 
of his travels in 1763. 

® Miss Burney had seen Mrs. Siddons at Bath as “BeMdera,” and 
may refer to those experiences (see voL i. p. 351). 
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least, speeches that provoked such surmises. When 
the Jacksons went, 

“That,” said I, “is the celebrated Jackson of 
Exeter ; I daresay you would like him if you knew 
him.” 

“ I daresay I should,” cried she, simpering, “ for 
he has the two requisites for me, — ^he is tall and 
thin.” 

To be sure, this did not at all call for raillery ! 
Dr. Vyse has always been distinguished by those 
two epithets.^ I said, however, nothing, as my 
mother was present ; but she would not let my 
looks pass unnoticed. 

“ Oh ! ” cried she, “how wicked you look 1 — No 
need of seeing Mrs. Siddons, for expression! — 
However, you know how much that is my taste, — 
tall and thin ! — but you don’t know how hprc^os it 
is just now I ” 

She was here interrupted by the entrance of 
young Mr. Cambridge, who then came into the 
room. 

He had a good deal of talk with Miss Streat- 
field about her darling Bishop of Chester,® at 
whose house he has often met her. She talked of 
him with her usual warmth of passionate admira- 
tion, and he praised him very much also, and 
said, 

“ I know no house where conversation is so well 
understood as the Bishop of Chester’s, — except 
this, — where, from the little I have seen — and 
much more I hope to see — I think it is more 
pleasantly and desirably managed than anywhere.” 

1 Dr. Vyse (voL i. p. 239), rector of Lambeth. “ He had made an im- 

g rudent marriage early in life, and was separated from his wife, of whom 
e hoped to get rid either by divorce or by her death, as she was reported 
to be in bad health. Under these circumstances, he had entered into 
a conditional engagement with the fair S. S. ; but eventually threw her 
over, either in despair at his wife’s longevity or from caprice ” (Hayward’s 
Autobiography i etc. of Mrs. Piozd (Thrdle), 2nd ed. 1861, i. 119). 

® Dr. Beilby Porteus, 1731-1808. 
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Friday. — Mr. Jackson and his daughters came 
to tea in the evening, and Miss Mathias,^ as a 
visitor of Charlotte’s. Mr. Jackson, unfortunately, 
was in one of his gloomy humours, and would not 
talk with my mother; as to me, I never hardly, 
when the party is so small, can talk with any 
comfort or spirit. I gave the evening wholly, 
therefore, to Miss Jackson, who could give me 
back nothing in payment, but that I had merely 
done what was fitting to do. 

I made a visit to poor Dr. Johnson, to inquire 
after his health. I found him better, yet ex- 
tremely far from well. One thing, however, gave 
me infinite satisfaction. He was so good as to ask 
me after Charles, and said, “ I shall be glad to see 
him ; pray tell him to call upon me.” I thanked 
him very much, and said how proud he would be 
of such a permission. 

“ I should be glad,” said he, still more kindly, 
“ to see him, if he were not your brother ; but 
were he a dog, a cat, a rat, a frog, and belonged to 
you, I must needs be glad to see him ! ” 

Mr. Seward has sent me a proof plate, upon 
silver paper, of an extremely fine impression of 
this dear Doctor, a mezzotinto, by Doughty,^ from 
Sir Joshua’s picture, and a very pretty note to beg 
my acceptance of it. I am much obliged to him, 
and very glad to have it. 

Saturday, Jan. 11. — I went early to my dear 
Mrs. Thrale’s to spend the whole day with her, 
which I did most comfortably, and nobody was 
let in. In the evening, as I had Mrs. Crewe’s 
ticket, I went with her and Miss Thrale into the 
pit at the Opera. It was Medonte. Pacchierotti 
was charmingly in voice, and we sat near the 

^ Probably a sister of T. J. Mathias of the Purmits of lAteratmre (see 
post.t under December 1786). 

^ William Doughty, d. 1789. The print is dated June 94, 1779 (see 
vol. L p. 154). 

VOL. II N 
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orchestra, and I heard him to all possible ad- 
vantage. 

In our way we passed through the coffee-room. 

There we were recognised by Mr. J . He was 

very civil, and soon after we had taken our places, 
Mrs. Thrale being between her daughter and me, 
he took the outward seat next to mine, where he 
sat during the whole opera. He is affected and 
dainty, but he knows music very well, and is 
passionately an admirer of Pacchierotti, which 
made me very glad of having him in my neighbour- 
hood. A gentleman, too, of his acquaintance, 
who sat between us, was quite a vehement admirer 
of the sweet Pac.’s, yet I observed that neither of 
them gave him any applause, — so indolent people 
are even in their pleasures. 

Mr. J , though he talked to me very much, 

never did it while the Pac. was singing, or while 
anything else was going forward that was worth 
attention. 

“ Have you read,” he said, “ the new book that 
has had such a run in France, Les liaisons 
dangerev>ses ? ” ^ 

“No,” answered I, not much pleased at the 
name, “ I have not even heard of it.” 

“ Indeed 1 — it has made so much noise in France 
I am quite surprised at that. It is not, indeed, a 
work that recommends very strict morality; but 
you, we all know, may look into any work without 
being hurt by it.” 

I felt hurt then, however, and very gravely 
answered, 

“ I cannot give myself that praise, as I never 
look into any books that could hurt me.” 

He bowed, and smiled, and said that was “very 
right,” and added, 

^ By P. A. F. Choderlos de Laclos^ 1741-1803, a distinguished French 
officer. Miss Burney’s instincts rightly prejudiced her against this book. 
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“ This book was written by an officer ; and he 
says, there are no characters nor situations in it 
that he has not himself seen.” 

“ That, then,” cried I, “ will with me always be 
a reason to as little desire seeing the officer as his 
book.” 

He looked a little simple at this, but pretended 
to approve it very much. However, I fancy it 
will save him the trouble of inquiring into my 
readings any more. I was really provoked with 
him, however, and though he was most obsequiously 
civil to me, I only spoke to him in answer, after 
this little dialogue. 

When the opera was over, he took leave of us 
to go into some better place, I fancy, for seeing a 
new dance, which was to follow. But I was very 
much surprised, when, while I was speaking to 
Mrs. Thrale, a voice said, “ How do you do. Miss 

Burney?” and turning about, I saw Mr. J ’s 

place had been taken by Mr. George Cambridge. 
You may easily believe I was not sorry at the 
change. I like him, indeed, extremely. He is 
both elegant and sensible, and almost all the other 
folks I meet deserve, at best, but one of those 
epithets. 

Wlien the dance was over, he joined some other 
ladies, and we met with my father, and Harry 
Cotton, and proceeded to the coffee-room. It was, 
however, so crowded, we could not make way to 
the door. 

Among the fine folks was Lady Archer, whom 
I had never before seen so near : and, notwithstand- 
ing all her most rmnatural cake of white and red,^ 
her features were so perfect and so lovely, I could 
not help saying, 

^ Lady Archer’s painting was notorious. Upon a false report of her 
death in January 1789 the Momiriff Post explained that the deceased was 
not “ the cdebrated character whose cosmetic powers have been long held 
in public estimation.” 
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" What pity so much beauty should be thrown 
away ! ” 

“ Beauty,” repeated H. Cotton, “ if any there be, 
I must own it lies too deep for me to see it” 

I went to-day to Lady H.’s who has been here. 
She looks extremely ill, and n very ill ; and Miss 
C. looked extremely ugly, and is very ugly ; and 
the other Misses looked extremely affected and 
conceited, and are affected and conceited : so looks 
and facts were well suited. 

I then called on Mrs. Fitzgerald, and had a 
hearty and robust halloo with her, comically in 
contrast with the languor I had just left, and then 
came home, where I stayed with my mother the 
rest of the day. 

Monday, Jan. 13. — This proved, and unex- 
pectedly, a very agreeable day to me. I went 
with my father to dine at Mrs. Walsingham’s, 
where I only went so soon again because he wished 
it, but where I passed my time extremely well. 
The party was small, — Dr. Warton, Mr. T. 
Warton,^ Mr. Pepys, Mr. Montagu,^ Mr. Walker 
the lecturer,® and my dear Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
with my father, were all the men; and Mrs. 
Montagu was the only other female besides myself. 

Dr. Warton made me a most obsequious bow ; 
I had been introduced to him, by Sir Joshua, at 
Mrs. Cholmondeley’s.* He is what Dr. Johnson 
calls a rapturist, and 1 saw plainly he meant to 
pour forth much civility into my ears, by his 
looks, and watching for opportunities to speak to 
me : I so much, however, dread such attacks, that 
every time I met his eye, I turned another way, 
with so frigid a countenance, that he gave up his 

1 Thomas Warton the younger, 1728-90, the eighteenth-century historian 
of English Poetry, 1774-81, and editor of Milton’s Early Poems^ 1785 

2 Matthew Montagu, 1762-1831, afterwards fourth Baron Rokeby,* 

® Adam Walker, 1731-1821, lecturer on physics. 

** See vol. i. p. 196, 
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design. He is a very communicative, gay, and 
pleasant converser, and enlivened the whole day 
by his readiness upon all subjects. 

Mr. Tom Warton, the poetry historiographer, 
looks unformed in his manners, and awkward in 
his gestures. He joined not one word in the 
general talk, and, but for my father, who was his 
neighbour at dinner, and entered into a tHe-a-Ute 
conversation with him, he would never have opened 
his mouth after the removal of the second course. 

Mr. Montagu is Mrs. Montagu’s nephew, and 
adopted son. He is young, and well enough look- 
ing, has an uncommon memory for all he has read, 
is extremely civil in his behaviour, and seems 
extremely well -formed in his mind, both with 
respect to literature, and to principle. He affects, 
however, talking French rather too much, and has 
a something finical in his manners, that, with me, 
much lessens their power of pleasing.^ 

Mr. Walker, though modest in science, is vulgar 
in conversation. The rest I have nothing new to 
say about. 

I was placed at dinner between Sir Joshua and 
Mr. Montagu. I had a great deal of exceeding 
comfortable and easy chat with Sir Joshua, as I 
always have, which makes his very sight enliven 
me in aU these places. I had intended not speak- 
ing at all with Mr. Montagu, as I thought him so 
fine ; but he was so very civil, and so perpetually 
addressed me, that before dinner was over we 
seemed quite well acquainted. 

When we left the gentlemen, Mrs. Montagu 
and Mrs. Walsingham began a conversation upon 
Lady Charlotte Finch’s late excursion to Spain,® 
and then talked upon foreign places and foreign 
people with much spirit and entertd.nment. When 
the gentlemen joined us, the same subject continued, 

^ See vol. i. p. 316, and anU^ p. 180. ^ Seeposi, lefter of July $0, 1786. 
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and was extremely well treated. Mrs. Montagu 
was particularly cheerful, and said many very good 
things. Indeed, nothing was said that deserved 
not attention. 

Once, however, I was a little startled : the con- 
versation, by degrees, feU upon books, and every- 
body agreed that Sir Roger de Coverley was, 
perhaps, the first character ever drawn, for per- 
fection of delineation. 

“ But I cannot help suspecting,” said Dr. 
Warton, “it is taken from the life, as there are 
certain traits in it too excellent to have been 
merely invented : particularly that singularity, 
that wherever he visited he always talked to the 
servants the whole way he went upstairs.”^ 

Mr. Montagu here arose, and walking round to 
the back of my chair, said, in a whisper, 

“Miss Burney, pray how is this? must a 
character, to be excellent, be drawn from the 
life ? I beg you would teU me ? ” 

Malicious enough, this ! 

“ Oh,” answered I, as easily as I could, “ unless 
we knew what characters are, and what are not, 
drawn from the life, ’tis impossible to decide.” 

Tuesday . — I spent at Mrs. Thrale’s all the after- 
noon, but had two engagements for the evening ; 
one with Mrs. Ord, who had written me the finest 
of panegyrics from Soame Jenyns, who had charged 
her to contrive a meeting for him, and she begged 
to see me on Saturday. I had no heart for such 
an encounter, and sent an excuse. She then 
insisted upon seeing me, and, when I went, 
declared I should fix my own day, and showed 
me Mr. Jenyns’ notes upon the subject, all 
expressing his violent impatience for the inter- 
view. I was obliged to agree for Friday; but 

^ SpBctdtOT', NOi This is one of Steele’s touches* Warton’s criticism 

IS acute. 
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indeed with no good wiU, for I am not at aU equal 
to such formal engagements. If I had met him 
accidentally I should have been much pleased ; but 
arranging a meeting, professedly to hear his com- 
pliments, nothing in the world but an inability of 
resisting Mrs. Ord’s importunity should have made 
me consent to. 

Mrs. Carter was with her. I could not, how- 
ever, stay, though so quiet a trio would much 
better have suited me. 

We had a note to-day from Hetty, who is just 
returned from Farnham, with a request from the 
Bishop of Winchester ^ and Mrs. N orth that they 
might come here to tea the next day. Mrs. North 
has long made advances to me of acquaintance; 
however, Hetty wrote me word from Farnham, that 
she said she saw I shirked her, but she was deter- 
mined to conquer me, if human powers could do it. 

My dear father was delighted, and readily 
agreed to their coming. He would have had 
nobody invited to meet them ; but my mother, of 
her own accord, and without telling him, sent to 
invite Mr. George Cambridge, whose civility to 
her has won her heart, and most especially his 
bringing her the print of Mrs. Siddons.® 

They came very early, the Bishop, Mrs. North, 
Mr. Burney, and Hetty, who had dined with them. 
Mrs. North apologised, with an easy gaiety, to my 
mother, for the liberty she had taken, and then bid 
Hetty introduce her to Charlotte and me. She 
spoke to me at once with a freedom and facetious- 
ness which she meant to inspire me with the same, 
and make me shake off the shyness she had heard 
belonged to me with strangers ; but her flightiness, 
like that of Mrs. Cholmondeley, which it a good 

- Dr. Brownlow North, 1T41-1820, Bishop of Winchester from 1781. 

^ 2 Perhaps J. K. Sherwin’s oval of 1789, representing her as ‘‘The 
Grecian Daughter.” 
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deal resembled, only served to make me feel 
foolish, and wish her to address somebody else. 
The Bishop was quiet and gentle, and talked only 
with my father. 

I was sitting by myself upon the sofa, when 
Hetty, crossing over to me said, 

“ Mrs. North declares she sees you are going into 
a lethargy, and she has sent me to rouse you.” 

Mrs. North then followed herself, and began 
a vehement charge to me not to be formal. She 
reproached me, with great good humour, for so 
long shirking W acquaintance ; said she was sure 
I had conceived an aversion to her, but gave me 
her word I should like the Bishop of all things. 
Then calling him up to us, she said, 

“ Did not I tell you as we came along that I 
knew she would like you vastly, and me not at all ? ” 

“I beg your pardon,” cried I, “but perhaps I 
may be less afraid of the Bishop from expecting 
less of his notice.” 

“There now — ^that’s abominable! She’s afraid 
of me, and not of you.” 

“Because I,” cried the Bishop, “am afraid of 
her, that’s all.” 

My mother now summoned them to look at 
Mrs. Siddons’s print, and I was glad of the oppor- 
tunity to remove, as this rattling requires more 
intimacy and congeniality to make it to me 
pleasant. 

Mrs. North, being satisfied with the print, again 
placed me next her on the sofa. She showed us 
all a very beautiful bouquet, half natural and half 
artificial, and then, taking it out of her bosom, she 
insisted upon fastening it in mine ; and when I 
would have declined it, cried out, 

“ Come, you little toad,^ don’t be absurd. Let 
me fix it for you at once.” 

> See vol. i. pp. 70, 176, and 207. 
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And afterwards, when I did not instantly under- 
stand some queer speech she made, and which 
might be taken many ways, she exclaimed, 

“ Come, now, don’t be dull ! ” 

When they were taking leave, Monday was 
fixed upon for all of us but my mother, who was 
allowed to excuse herself, to dine at the Bishop’s. 
I was engaged in the evening to an assembly at 
Mrs. Thrale’s. 

Thursday . — This morning we had a visit from 
the elder Mr. Cambridge. I cannot, however, be 
at all easy with the father, though I admire him 
more and more, and think all that is formal in him 
wears off upon acquaintance, and all that is pleasant 
grows more and more conspicuous. But he be- 
haves to me with a kind of deference that kiUs me ; 
he listens to what I say, as you would listen to 
Dr. Johnson, and leans forward with an air of 
respect that, from a man such as him, half petrifies 
me ; for what upon earth could I find to say that 
would answer high-raised expectations from Mr. 
Cambridge ? I feel with him as I did with Mr. 
Burke — an admiration that makes me delighted to 
hear him ; but that makes me, at the same time, 
dread to hear myself. If they took less notice of 
me, 1 should do better. 

He told us he had had great pleasure in seeing 
again his old acquaintance Mr. Crisp. 

“But for Mrs. Phillips,” he cried, “I am in 
love with her — I want to marry her — I never was 
so much charmed in so short a time before.” 

I believe I did look a little more at my ease 
when he said this. His praise of my Susy is 
worth having ; and he spoke it with a warmth 
and pleasure that made me almost long to embrace 
him. I think that would have put an end to this 
distance I complain of pretty completely. 

Friday . — Now for this grand interview with 
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Soame Jenyns. I went with my dear father, who 
was quite enchanted at the affair. Dear soul, how 
he feeds upon all that brings fame to Cecilia ! his 
eagerness upon this subject, and his pleasure in it, 
are truly enthusiastic, and, I think, rather increase 
by fulness, than grow satiated. 

We were late; there was a good deal of com- 
pany, not in groups, nor yet in a circle, but seated 
square round the room, in order following, — Miss 
Ellerker,^ Mrs. Soame Jenyns, Mrs. Thrale, her 
daughter, Mrs. Buller,® Mr. Cambridge, sen., Mr. 
Soame Jenyns, Mr. Selwin, Mr. Cambridge, jun., 
Miss Burgoyne, a lady or two I knew not, and 
three or four men. 

Mrs. Ord almost ran to the door to receive us, 
and every creature of this company, contrary to 
all present custom in large meetings, stood up. 

“ Why have you been so late ? ^ cried Mrs. Ord; 
“ we have been waiting for you this hour. I was 
afraid there was some mistake.” 

“ My father could not come sooner.” 

“ But why would not you let me send my coach 
for you ? Mr. Soame Jenyns has been dying with 
impatience ; some of us thought you would not 
come ; others thought it only coquetry ; but come, 
let us repair the time as we can, and introduce you 
to one another without further delay.” 

You may believe how happy I felt at this 
“some thought,” and “others,” which instantly 
betrayed that everybody was apprised they were 
to see this famous rencounter ; and lest I should 
mark it less, everybody still stood up. 

Mr. Jenyns now, with all the speed in his power, 
hastened up to me, and began a long harangue of 
which I know hardly a word, upon the pleasure 
and favour, and honour, and what not, of meeting 

^ A sister of Lady Ferrers. See ante, p. 114. 

® See infra, p. 187. 
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me, and upon the delight, and information, and 
amusement of reading Cedlia} 

I made all possible reverences, and tried to get 
to a seat, but Mrs. Ord, when I turned from him, 
took my hand, and leading me to the top of the 
room, presented me to Mrs. Jenyns. Reverences 
were repeated here, in silence, however, so they 
did very well. I then hoped to escape to Mrs. 
Thrale, who held out her hand to me, pointing to 
a chair by her own, and saying, 

“Must I, too, make interest to be introduced 
to Miss Burney ? ” 

This, however, was not allowed; Mrs. Ord 
again took my hand, and parading me to the sofa, 
said, 

“ Come, Miss Burney, and let me place you by 
Mrs. BuUer.” 

I was glad, by this time, to be placed anywhere, 
for not till then did the company seat themselves. 

Mr. Cambridge, sen., then came up to speak to 
me, but had hardly asked how I did before Mrs. 
Ord brought Mr. Jenyns to me agatu, and made 
him my right-hand neighbour saying, 

“ There I now I have put you fairly together, 
I have done with you.” 

Mrs. Buller is tall and elegant in her person; 
she is a famous Greek scholar, a celebrated 
traveller upon the Continent to see customs and 
manners ; and a woman every way singular, for 
her knowledge and enterprising way of life. 

Mr. Soame Jenyns then, thus called upon — 
could he do less ? — ^began an eulogy imrivalled, I 
think, for extravagance of praise. All creation 
was open to me ; no human beiug ever began that 
book and had power to put it down; pathos, 

^ The Memoirs of Dr » Bv/mey^ 1832, ii, 289, add that, upon this occasion, 
the old hel esprit had specially arrayed himself “in a court suit, of 
apricot-coloured silk, lined with white satin.” It is also stated that the 
company listened standing ! 
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humour, interest, moral — O Heavens ! I heard, 
however, but the leading words ; though every- 
body else, the whole room being silent, doubtless 
heard how they hung together. Had I been 
carried to a theatre to hear an oration upon my 
own performances, I could hardly have felt more 
confounded. 

I bowed my head during the first two or three 
sentences, by way of marking that I thought them 
over ; but over they were not the more. I then 
turned away, but I only met Mrs. Buller, who 
took up the panegyric where Mr. Jenyns stopped 
for breath. 

In short, the things that were said, with the 
attention of the whole company, would have 
drawn blushes into the cheeks of Agujari or 
Garrick. I was almost upon the point of running 
away. I changed so often from hot to cold that 
I really felt myself in a fever and an ague. I 
never even attempted to speak to them, and I 
looked with all the frigidity I possibly could, in 
hopes they would tire of bestowing such honours 
on a subject so ungrateful 

One moment I had hopes that Mr. G. Cam- 
bridge, in Christian charity, was coming to offer 
some interruption ; for, when these speeches were 
in their height, he came and sate down on a chair 
immediately opposite Miss Thrale, and equally 
near, in profile, to me; but he merely said, “I 
hope Dr. Burney has not wanted his pamphlet ? ” 
Even Mrs. Thrale would not come near me, and 
told me afterwards it had been such a settled thing, 
before my arrival, that I was to belong to Mr. 
Soame Jenyns, that she did not dare. 

At length, however, the people, finding there 
was no chance of amusement from me, and naturally 
concluding Mr. Jenyns could say little more, began 
to entertain themselves in a more general way ; and 
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then Mr. Cambridge, sen. entered into an argument 
with Mrs. Buller upon foreign customs opposed to 
English, and upon the difficulty of getting good con- 
versation, from the eternal intervention of politics 
or dissipation. 

Mrs. Buller was clever and spirited, but bold 
and decisive ; Mr. Cambridge was entertaining and 
well bred, and had all the right, I thought, on his 
side. I had more relief, however, than pleasure in 
the conversation ; for my joy in being no longer the 
object of the company was such as not to leave me 
quite at liberty for attending to what was said. 

The moment they were gone, “Well, Miss 
Burney,” said Mrs. Ord, “ have you and Mr. Jenyns 
had a great deal of conversation together 1 ” 

“ Oh yes, a great deal on my part ! ” 

“Why, you don’t look quite recovered from it 
yet — did not you like it ? ” 

“ Oh yes, it was perfectly agreeable to me ! ” 
“Did he oppress you?” cried Mr. Cambridge, 
and then began a very warm praise of him for his 
talents, wit, and understanding, his knowledge, 
writings, and humour. 

I should have been very ready to have joined 
with him, had I not feared he meant an implied 
reproach to me, for not being more grateful for the 
praise of a man such as he described. I am sorry 
he was present if that is the case ; but the truth is, 
the evening was not merely disagreeable but painful 
to me. It became now, however, quite the con- 
trary ; Mr. Cambridge took the lead, and told some 
stories, that for humour and conaicality I think 
unequalled. 

\^en we all broke up upon Mrs. and Miss 
Thrale’s going, Mr. George Cambridge, very good- 
naturedly, said to me, 

“ How sorry I have been for you to-night ! ” 

“ Oh, I shall take care how I come here again,” 
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answered I ; “ I have often tied Mrs. Ord up to 
promise I should find her alone, and I don’t much 
think I shall be in haste to come again without 
making the same agreement.” 

Mrs. Ord herself, then coming up to me, re- 
gretted that Mrs. Boscawen had been at the house ; 
but, though she came on purpose, could not stay 
my arrival, I was so late ! I wished to have 
remonstrated against her making this sUly interview 
thus public, and inviting witnesses ; but I saw she 
meant me so much kindness, that I had not courage 
to tell her how very utterly she had failed. I shall 
not, therefore, complain or scold, but only try to 
guard against any more such scenes in future. 

Even my father himself, fond as he is of this ado 
about Cecilia, was sorry for me to-night, and said I 
looked quite ill one time. 

Saturday . — I felt so fagged with the preceding 
day’s fuss, that I really wanted quieting and refitting. 
Mr. George Cambridge, in the morning, brought 
home my father’s pamphlet, and asked me how I 
did after Mr. Soame Jenyns. 

“ Oh, pretty well, now ! ” cried I, “ but I must 
own I most heartily wished myself at plain, quiet, 
sober Chessington the whole of the evening.” 

“Weill” said he, “you concealed your uneasi- 
ness extremely well, for my father never saw it. 
I saw it, and was very much concerned at it ; but 
when I mentioned something of it to him this 
morning, he was quite astonished.” 

“ I doubt not,” said I ; “he only thought I 
received a great deal of honour.” 

“No, no, it was not that ; but he has no idea of 
those sort of things. I am sorry, however, you saw 
Soame Jenyns to such disadvantage, for he is worth 
your knowing. His conversation is not flowing nor 
regular, but nobody has more wit in occasional 
sallies.” 
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“Well, all my comfort was from Mr. Cam- 
bridge; when he began that argument with Mrs. 
Buller I was in heaven 1 ” 

“ My father hates argument, too,” said he ; “ it 
was a mere accident that he would enter into one. 
For my own part, I was quite sorry not to hear 
Soame Jenyns talk more.” 

“ Were you ?” quoth I, shaking my head a little 
piteously. 

“ Not to you — I don’t mean to you,” cried he, 
laughing; “but I assure you you would find him 
extremely entertaining. However, was not Mrs. 
Ord herself, though she is a sweet woman, a little 
to blame ? Nothing could be so natural as that 
Soame Jenyns, having himself so much humour, 
should have been charmed with Cecilia, and should 
wish to know you ; but if there had not been so 
many people, or if there had been as many, and 
they had been set to conversing with one another, 
it might all have done very well.” 

While he was here Pacchierotti called — very 
grave, but very sweet. Mr. G. C. asked if he spoke 
English. 

“ Oh, very well,” cried I, “ pray try him ; he is 
very amiable, and I fancy you will like him.” 

Pacchierotti began with complaining of the 
variable weather. 

“ I cannot,” he said, “ be well such an incon- 
sistent day.” 

We laughed at the wmrd “inconsistent,” and 
Mr. Cambridge said, 

“It is curious to see what new modes all 
languages may take in the hands of foreigners. 
The natives dare not try such experiments ; 
and, therefore, we all talk pretty much alike; 
but a foreigner is obliged to hazard new expres- 
sions, and very often he shows us a force and 
power in our words, by an unusual adaptation 
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of them, that we were not ourselves aware they 
would admit” 

And then, to draw Pacchierotti out, he began 
a dispute, of the different merits of Italy and 
England; defending his own country merely to 
make him abuse it ; while Pacchierotti most eagerly 
took up the gauntlet on the part of Italy. 

“This is a climate,” said Pacchierotti, “never in 
the same case for half an hour at a time ; it shall 
be fair, and wet, and dry, and humid, forty times 
in a morning in the least. I am tired to be so 
played with, sir, by your climate.” 

“We have one thing, however, Mr. Pacchierotti,” 
he answered, “ which I hope you allow makes some 
amends, and that is our verdure; in Italy you 
cannot boast that.” 

“But it seem to me, sir, to be of no utility 
so much evergreen; is rather too much for my 
humble opinion.” 

“ And then your insects, Mr. Pacchierotti ; 
those alone are a most dreadful drawback upon 
the comfort of your fine climate.” 

“ To Mr. Cambridge,” cried I, meaning his father, 
“ I am sure they would ; for his aversion to insects 
is quite comical” 

He wanted me to explain myself, but I dare 
not tell a story after Mr. Cambridge, especially to 
his son. 

“ I must own,” said Pacchierotti, “ Italy is rather 
disagreeable for the insects ; but is not better, sir, 
than an atmosphere so bad as they cannot live in it?” 

“ Why, as I can’t defend our atmosphere, I must 
shift my ground, and talk to you of our fires, which 
draw together society.” 

“ Oh, indeed, good sir, your societies are not very 
invigorating! Twenty people of your gentlemen 
and ladies to sit about a fire, and not to pronounce 
one word, is very dull 1 ” 
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We laughed heartily at this retort courteous, 
and Mr. G. C. was so much pleased with it, that he 
kept up a sportive conversation with him the whole 
time he stayed, much to my satisfaction ; as most 
of the people the poor Pac. meets with here affect 
a superiority to conversing with him, though he 
has more intelligence, ay, and cultivation too, than 
half of them. 

The entrance of young Mr. Hoole,^ and after- 
wards of Mrs. Meeke, interrupted them, and 
Pacehierotti took leave. I then made his ehge 
to Mr. G. C., who said, 

“ I was very glad to meet with him ; I had 
heard he apphed very much to our language, and 
there is a softness in his manner, and at the same 
time a spirit in his opinions, extremely engaging, 
as well as entertaining.” 

Sunday, Jan. 19. — And now for Mrs. Delany.® 
I spent one hour with Mrs. Thrale, and then called 
for Mrs. Chapone, and we proceeded together to 
St. James’s Place. 

Mrs. Delany was alone in her drawing-room, 
which is entirely hung round with pictures of her 
own painting, and ornaments of her own designing. 
She came to the door to receive us. She is still 
taU, though some of her height may be lost : not 
much, however, for she is remarkably upright. 
She has no remains of beauty in feature, but in 
countenance I never but once saw more, and that 
was in my sweet maternal grandmother.® Bene- 
volence, softness, piety, and gentleness are all 
resident in her face; and the resemblance with 
which she struck me to my dear grandmother, in 

^ See p. 216. 

® See ante, p. 167. Mary Granville, 1700-88, first married to Mr. 
Alexander Pendarves of Roscrow, d. 1724, and secondly, to Swift’s friend. 
Dr. Patrick Delany, d. 1768. At this date she was eighty-three. Her 
Autohiograjphy and Correspondence were published in 1861 and 1862, in 
6 vols., edited by Lady Llanover. 

® Mrs. Sleepe. 
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her first appearance, grew so much stronger from 
all that came from her mind, which seems to contain 
nothing but purity and native humility, that I 
almost longed to embrace her ; and I am sure if 
I had, the recollection of that saint -like woman 
would have been so strong that I should never have 
refrained from crying over her. 

Mrs. Chapone presented me to her, and taking 
my hand, she said, 

“You must pardon me if I give you an 
old-fashioned reception, for I know nothing 
new.” 

And she saluted me. I did not, as with Mrs. 
Walsingham, retreat from her. 

“ Can you forgive. Miss Burney,” she continued, 
“ this great liberty I have taken with you, of ask- 
ing for your company to dinner ? I wished so 
impatiently to see one from whom I have received 
such extraordinary pleasure, that, as I could not be 
alone this morning, I could not bear to put it off 
to another day; and, if you had been so good to 
come in the evening, I might, perhaps, have had 
company ; and I hear so ill that I cannot, as I wish 
to do, attend to more than one at a time ; for age 
makes me stupid even more than I am by nature ; 
and how grieved and mortified I must have been 
to know I had Miss Burney in the room, and not 
to hear her I ” 

She then mentioned her regret that we could 
not stay and spend the evening with her, which 
had been told her in our card of accepting her 
invitation, as we were both engaged, which, for my 
part, I heartily regretted. 

“ I am particularly sorry,” she added, “ on account 
of the Duchess Dowager of Portland, who is so 
good as to come to me in an evening, as she knows 
I am too infirm to wait upon her Grace myself: 
and she wished so much to see Miss Burney. But 
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she said she would come as early as possible, and 
you won’t, I hope, want to go very soon ? ” 

My time, I answered, was Mrs. Chapone’s, and 
Mrs. Chapone said she could not stay later than 
half-past seven. 

“Fie, fie!” cried Mrs. Delany, smiling; “why 
Miss Larolles would not for the world go before 
eight. However, the Duchess will be here by 
seven, I daresay, for she said nothing should detain 
her.” 

Mrs. Chapone then made me look at the paint- 
ings, which I greatly admired ; particularly a cop}’- 
of Saccharissa, from Vandyke.^ There was also a 
portrait of Madame de Sivign4 which struck me 
very much ; ^ and, while I was noticing the gaiety 
of its countenance, Mrs. Delany, with an arch look 
said, 

“Yes, it is very eiyouee, as Captain Aresby 
would say.” 

And afterwards of some other, but I have forgot 
what, she said, 

“ I don’t know how it is, Mrs. Chapone, but I can 
never look at that picture without thinking of poor 
Beljield. You must forgive us. Miss Burney ; it is 
not right to talk of these people; but we don’t 
know how to speak at all now without, they are so 
always in our minds ! ” 

Soon after we went to dinner, which was plain, 
neat, well cooked, and elegantly served. When it 
was over, I began to speak ; and now, my Ches- 
sington auditors, look to yourselves ! 

“ Will you give me leave, ma’am, to ask if you 
remember anybody of the name of Crisp ? ” 

“ Crisp ?” cried she ; “what! Mrs. Ann Crisp?”® 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 


^ Mrs. Delany afterwards bequeathed this to Miss Burney. 
2 Probably that by Robert Nanteiiil, which is mQmU, 

3 Mr. Crisp’s sister. 
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“ Oh surely ! extremely well I a charming, an 
excellent woman she was; we were very good 
friends once ; I visited her at Burford, and her 
sister Mrs. Gast.” 

Then came my turn, and I talked of the brother ; 
but I won’t write what I said. 

Mrs. Delany said she knew him but very little ; 
and by no means so much as she should have liked. 
I reminded her of a letter he wrote her from abroad, 
which she immediately recollected ; and I told her 
that the account I had heard from him and from 
Mrs. Gast, of her former friendship for Mrs. Ann 
Crisp, had first given me a desire to be acquainted 
with her. 

“ I am sure, then,” said she, “ I am very much 
obliged to them both ; but how Mr. Crisp can so 
long have remembered so insignificant a body I 
don’t know. I beg, however, when you write to 
him, you will give my compliments and thanks to 
him, and also to Mrs. Gast, for being so good as to 
think of me.” 

Mrs. Chapone then asked me a hundred ques- 
tions about Mr. Crisp, and said, 

“ Pray is he a Doctor Lyster ? 

“ I don’t know Dr. Lyster, ma’am,” cried I, very 
simply, for the book was so wholly out of my head 
at the time, that I really thought she meant some 
living character. They both laughed very much, 
and assured me they should soon teach me to 
remember names better, if I lived with them. 

This Chessingtonian talk lasted till we went 
upstairs, and then she showed me the new art 
which she has invented. It is staining paper of all 
possible colours, and then cutting it out, so finely 
and delicately, that when it is pasted on paper or 
vellum, it has aU the appearance of being pencilled, 
except that, by being raised, it has still a richer 

^ Dr. Lyster is a character in Cecilia, 
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and more natural look. The effect is extremely 
beautiful. She invented it at seventy-five! She 
told me she did four flowers the first year ; sixteen 
the second; and the third, 160; and after that 
many more. They are all from nature, and consist 
of the most curious flowers, plants, and weeds, that 
are to be found. She has been supplied with pat- 
terns from aU the great gardens, and all the great 
florists in the kingdom. Her plan was to finish 
1000 ; but, alas ! her eyes now fail her, though she 
has only twenty undone of her task.^ 

She has marked the places whence they all came, 
on the back, and where she did them, and the year ; 
and she has put her cypher, M. D., at the comer of 
each, in different coloured letters for every different 
year — such as red, blue, green, etc. 

“ But,” said she, “ the last year, as I found my 
eyes grew very dim, and threatened to fail before 
my work was completed, I put my initials in white, 
for I seemed to myself already working in my 
winding-sheet. ” 

I could almost have cried at the mingled resigna- 
tion and spirit with which she made this melancholy 
speech. 

Mrs. Chapone asked her whether any cold had 
lately attacked her eyes ? 

“No,” said she, smiling, “nothing but my reign- 
ing malady, old age ! ’Tis, however, what we all 
wish to obtain; and, indeed, a very comfortable 
state I have found it. I have a little niece ® coming 
to me soon, who will see for me.” 

At about seven o’clock, the Duchess Dowager 
of Portland came. She is not near so old as Mrs. 

^ See a charming Hv&rk on this subject in Temple Bar for December 
1897, by Mrs. Edmund Gosse. 

^ Miss Georgiana Maiy Ann Port, daughter of Mr. Port of 11am, whose 
wife, Mary Dewes, was the daughter of Aiin Dewes {pAe Granville), Mrs. 
Delany’s only] sister, (See A Burney Friendship ” in Side-Lights on the 
Georgian Period, by George Paston, 1902, pp. 3-36.) Miss Port was Mrs, 
Delany’s great-niece. 
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Delany, nor, to me, is her face by any means so 
pleasing ; but yet there is sweetness, and dignity, 
and intelligence in it. Mrs. Delany received her 
with the same respectful ceremony as if it was her 
first visit, though she regularly goes to her every 
evening. But what she at first took as an honour 
and condescension, she has so much of true humility 
of mind, that no use can make her see in any other 
light. She immediately presented me to her. Her 
Grace courtesied and smiled with the most flatter- 
ing air of pleasure, and said she was particularly 
happy in meeting with me. 

We then took our places, and Mrs. Delany 
said, 

“Miss Burney, ma’am, is acquainted with Mr. 
Crisp, whom your Grace knew so well ; and she 
tells me he and his sister have been so good as to 
remember me, and to mention me to her.” 

The Duchess instantly asked me a thousand 
questions about him ; — where he lived, how he 
had his health, and whether his fondness for the 
polite arts still continued. She said he was one 
of the most ingenious and agreeable men she had 
ever knowm, and regretted his having sequestered 
himself so much from the society of his former 
friends. 

This conversation lasted a long while, for it was 
one upon which I could myself be voluble. I 
spared not for boasting of my dear daddy’s kind- 
ness to me ; and you can hardly imagine the pleasure, 
ease, and happiness it was to me, to talk of him to 
so elegant a judge, who so well knew I said nothing 
that was not true. She told me, also, the story of 
the poor Birmingham boy, and of the sketches 
which Mr. Crisp, she said, had been so good as to 
give her. 

In the course of this conversation I found her 
very charming, high-bred, courteous, sensible, and 
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spirited ; not merely free from pride, but free from 
affability — its most mortifying deputy. 

After this she asked me if I had seen Mrs. 
Siddons,^ and what I thought of her. I answered 
that I admired her very much. 

“ If Miss Burney approves her,” said the Duchess, 
“no approbation, 1 am sure, can do her so much 
credit ; for no one can so perfectly judge of char- 
acters or of human nature.” 

“Ah, ma’am,” cried Mrs. Delany archly, “and 
does your Grace remember protesting you would 
never read Cecilia ? ” 

“ Yes,” said she, laughing ; “ I declared that five 
volumes could never be attacked ; but since I began 
I have read it three times.” 

“Oh, terrible!” cried I, “to make them out 
fifteen 1 ” 

“The reason,” continued she, “I held out so 
long against reading them, was remembering the 
cry there was in favour of Clarissa and Sir Charles 
Grandison, when they came out ; and those I never 
could read. I was teased into trying both of them ; 
but I was disgusted with their tediousness, and 
could not read eleven letters, with all the effort I 
could make : so much about my sisters and my 
brothers, and all my uncles and my aunts ! ” 

“ But if your Grace had gone on with Clarissa” 
said Mrs. Chapone, “ the latter part must certainly 
have affected you, and charmed you.” 

“ Oh, I hate anything so dismal 1 Everybody 
that did read it had melancholy faces for a week. 
Cedlia is as pathetic as I can bear, and more some- 
times ; yet, in the midst of the sorrow, there is a 
spirit in the writing, a fire in the whole composi- 
tion, that keep off that heavy depression given by 
Richardson. Cry, to be sure, we did. Oh, Mrs. 
Delany, shall you ever forget how we cried ? But 

^ See ante<, p. 
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then we had so much laughter to make us amends, 
we were never left to sink under our concern.” 

I am really ashamed to write on. 

“ For my part,” said Mrs. Chapone, “ when I first 
read it, I did not cry at all ; I was in an agitation 
that half-killed me, that shook all my nerves, and 
made me unable to sleep at nights, from the sus- 
pense I was in ; but I could not cry, for excess of 
eagerness.” 

“ I only wish,” said the Duchess, “ Miss Burney 
could have been in some comer, amusing herself 
with listening to us, when Lord Weymouth, and 
the Bishop of Exeter, and Mr. Lightfoot, and Mrs. 
Delany, and I, were all discussiug the point of the 
name. So earnest we were, she must have been 
diverted with us. Nothing, the nearest our own 
hearts and interests, could have been debated more 
warmly. The Bishop was quite as eager as any of 
us ; but what cooled us a little, at last, was Mr. 
Lightfoot’s thinking we were seriously going to 
quarrel ; and while Mrs. Delany and I were dis- 
puting about Mrs. Delvile, he very gravely said, 

‘ Why, ladies, this is only a matter of imagination ; 
it is not a fact : don’t be so earnest.’ ” 

“Ah, ma’am,” said Mrs. Delany, “how hard 
your Grace was upon Mrs. Delvile : so elegant, so 
sensible, so judicious, so charming a woman.” 

“ Oh, I hate her,” cried the Duchess, “ resisting 
that sweet Cecilia ; coaxing her, too, all the time, 
with such hypocritical flattery.” 

“ I shall never forget,” said Mrs. Delany, “ your 
Grace’s earnestness when we came to tW part 
where Mrs. Delvile bursts a blood-vessek Down 
dropped the book, and just with the same energy 
as if your Grace had heard some real and im- 
portant news, you called out, ‘ I’m glad of it with 
all my heart ! ’ ” 

“What disputes, too,” said Mrs. Chapone, 
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“there are about Briggs. I was in a room some 
time ago where somebody said there could be no 
such character ; and a poor little mean city man, 
who was there, started up and said, ‘ But there is 
though, for I’se one myself ! ’ ” ^ 

“ The Harrels ! — Oh, then the Harrels I ” cried 
Mrs. Delany. 

“If you speak of the Harrels, and of the 
morahty of the book,” cried the Duchess, with a 
solemn sort of voice, “ we shall, indeed, never give 
Miss Burney her due : so striking, so pure, so 
genuine, so instructive.” 

“Yes,” cried Mrs. Chapone, “let us complain 
how we will of the torture she has given our 
nerves, we must all join in saying she has bettered 
us by every line.” 

“No book,” said Mrs. Delany, “ever was so 
useful as this, because none other that is so good 
was ever so much read,” 

I think I need mow write no more. I could, 
indeed, hear no more : for this last so serious 
praise, from characters so respectable, so moral, 
and so aged, quite affected me ; and though I had 
wished a thousand times during the discourse to 
run out of the room, when they gave me finally 
this solemn sanction to the meaning and intention 
of my writing, I found it not without difficulty 
that I could keep the tears out of my eyes ; and 
when I told what had passed to our sweet father, 
his quite ran over. 

Of all the scenes of this sort in which I have 
been engaged, this has been the least painful to 
me, from my high respect for the personages, from 
their own elegance, in looking only at one another 

^ Mrs. Thrale thought Briggs exaggerated. But, oddly enough, he 
has been more satisfactorily identified with a living model than any other 
of Miss Burney’s characters. As Mrs. Ellis points out in her “ Preface ” 
and “ Notes ” to GeeiUa, 1901, many of his traits are those of NoUekens 
th€ sculptor (see J. T. Smith s NolUkens and Jm Times, 2 vols. 1838). 
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while they talked, and from having no witnesses to 
either watch me or to be wearied themselves : yet 
I still say only least painful ; for pleasant nothing 
can make a conversation entirely addressed to one 
who has no means in the world of taking any 
share in it. 

This meeting had so long been in agitation, and 
so much desired by myself, that I have not spared 
for being circumstantial. 

The Duchess had the good sense and judgment 
to feel she had drawn up her panegyric to a 
climax, and therefore here she stopped ; so, how- 
ever, did not we, for our coach was ready. 




(S'a/njJLzt 

of (oAe^n^xrri 
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An assembly at Mrs. Thrale*s — Owen Cambridge and Dr. 
Johnson — Mr. Bowles — His enthusiasm about Johnson — An 
evening party — Pacchierotti and Bertoni — Mr. Twining — 
A character — Dr. Johnson’s carelessness of his writings — 
Baretti’s dialogues — Mrs. Byron — Correspondence — Miss 
Burney to Mr. Crisp — Dr. Burney to Mr. Crisp — Illness and 
death of Mr. Crisp — Dr. Burney to Miss Burney — Sorrow 
and condolence — Diary resumed — Illness of Dr. Johnson — 
Affecting anecdote of him — ^A party at Mrs. Vesey’s — Mrs. 
Garrick, Miss More, Horace Walpole — Miss Burney’s 
introduction to Horace Walpole — Another party at Mrs. 
Vesey’s — Walpole, Burke, Sir Joshua Re3molds — The Abbe 
Berquin — L'Ami des Enfans — A day with Mrs. Delany — A 
party at Dr. Burney’s — Strange, the celebrated engraver — 
Dr. Garthshore — Hoole, the translator of Tasso — A party at 
the Bishop of Winchester’s — ^A day at Twickenham — Owen 
Cambridge — Thoughts on dying — A pleasant tete-d-tite — 
Anecdotes — Gibbon, the historian — His ducking in the 
Thames — Dinner at Lady Mary Duncan’s — Mrs. Locke, of 
Norbury Park — A musical idol — ^Mrs. Delany — Letter from 
Dr. Johnson to Miss Burney — A visit to Dr. Johnson — His 
conversation — The ha>s hlms — Mrs. Thrale — A little 
mystery — A party at Mrs. Vesey’s — Chit-chat — Owen 
Cambridge — Mrs. Walsingham — Lady Spencer — Sir William 
Hamilton — ^Table-talk — Lord Lyttelton and Dr. Johnson — 
Johnson in a passion — Curious anecdote of him — Singular 
scene — ^Johnson and Mrs. Montagu — Anecdotes of Horace 
Walpole — Party at the Pepys’s — A party at Mrs. Chapone’s 
— ^Anecdote of Burke. 

Thursday, Feb. 23. — How sorry I have been, my 
sweetest Susy, not to have had a moment for 
writing till to-day. 
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In our journey to tbwn I was not very gay ; 
though I had turned from my hest-loved Susy 
without one chaste embrace to keep myself hardy. 
But the minute I had got into the coach, I felt 
provoked that I had done it, and I wished I had 
bid all things defiance for the pleasure which I had 
denied myself. 

Mr. Cambridge talked a great deal, and as well, 
and with as much spirit, as any man could who 
had so much toil upon his hands. Miss Cambridge, 
indeed, talked also ; but I found it out of my 
power to support my own part with any chance of 
dividing the labour. 

He began talking of Dr. Johnson, and asking 
after his present health. 

“He is very much recovered,” I answered, 
“and out of town, at Mr. Langton’s.^ And 
there I hope he will entertain him with enough of 
Greek.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cambridge, “and make his 
son repeat the Hebrew alphabet to him.” ^ 

“He means,” said I, “to go, when he returns, 
to Mr. Bowles, in Wiltshire. I told him I had 
heard that Mr. Bowles ® was very much delighted 
with the expectation of seeing him, and he 
answered me, — ‘He is so delighted, that it is 
shocking I — ^it is really shocking to see how high 
are his expectations.’ I asked him why; and he 
said, — ‘Why, if any man is expected to take a 
leap of twenty yards, and does actually take one of 
ten, everybody will be disappointed, though ten yards 
may be more than any other man ever leaped ! ’ ” 

■ ••••• 

\L(ynd(m, April 2. — I have much, very much, to 

^ At Rochester. ^ See vol. i. p. 67 , 

® William Bowles, of Heale, near Salisbury. Johnson visited him in 
August and September of this year. 
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write to you already, my sweet Susy, though we 
parted so lately; but nothing that I am more 
interested in than m what I want to hear of my 
beloved daddy. You will indulge me, I am sure, 
and therefore I will resume my journal, — ^in which 
there is a gap that will make my accounts, for 
some time at least, fully intelligible only to 
yourself ; but when and what you read to your 
coterie you must stop and explicate as weU as 
you can. If I help to furnish you with matter 
of conversation, my little obscurities will be as 
useful and amusing as my copiousness. Tell 
them so.] 

The next day Mr. Cambridge and his son 
called. After some general conversation, Mr. C. 
said, 

“I am perfectly satisfied with the reason you 
gave me that night at Mrs. Thrale’s for Albany’s 
rising madness. I have been reading that part 
all over again, and I find nothing can be better 
done. I like it more and more. But I was 
startled at the character at first ; but George has 
got an account of exactly such a man. George 
shall teU it you.” 

“ The man,” said Mr. G. C., “ is an old half- 
pay officer. His name, I think, is De la Port ; he 
almost lives in St. James’s Park, where he wanders 
up and down, looking about him for any objects 
he thinks in distress. He then gives them all the 
money he can spare, and he begs for them of his 
friends. He once borrowed a sum of money of 
Mr. L., from whom I had this account ; and, some 
time after, he paid him half, and said, ‘I return 
you all I spent upon myself, — ^the rest you will 
be paid in another place 1 ’ He composes prayers 
for poor and sick people ; he wears a very shabby 
coat, that he may spend no more upon himself than 
is absolutely necessary; and, in his benevolence 
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and singularity, there is an undoubted mixture 
of insanity. Mrs. L., when she talked of him 
to me, said, ‘The resemblance to the character 
of Albany was so very strong, that she thought it 
must certainly be meant for him,’ and desired me 
to ask Miss Burney if she did not know him. I 
ventured, however, to immediately answer, I was 
sure she did not, merely jfrom that circumstance, 
as I was certain she would not have put him in 
her book if she had known him.” 

“I am very much obliged to you,” cried I, 
“ for giving her that answer.” 

Mr. Cambridge continued : — 

“That which makes the wonderful merit of 
your book — if you’ll excuse my just mentioning 
it — is that you see with such exact discrimination 
aU classes of characters, and let the individuals 
pass unnoticed.” 

Some time after we talked about Dr. Johnson, 
for Mr. G. C. is one of his warmest admirers. 
He has requested me to get him a list of his 
miscellaneous works, as he wishes to collect them : 
and I have promised I will as soon as I have a fair 
opportunity. 

“Though, indeed,” I added, “it will be very 
difficult, as I daresay he hardly knows himself 
what he has written ; for he has made numerous 
prefaces, dedications, odd chapters, and I know 
not what, for other authors, that he has never 
owned, and probably never will own. But I was 
sure, when I read it, that the preface to Baretti’s 
Dialogues was his ; and that I made him confess.” 

“ Baretti’s Dmhgwes % ^ — What are they 
about?” 

^ The exact title of this book is i—Easy Phraseology^ for the use of 
Young Ladies, who intend to learn the colloquial part of the Italian lan- 
guage, by Joseph Baretti, London, 1775, Besides Johnson’s Preface, 
there is a Dedicatory Letter by Baretti to “Miss Hetty” (“Signora 
Esteruccia ”), who, at this date, was eleven. The final or nfty-sixth 
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“A thimble, and a spoon, and a knife, and a 
fork ! They are the most absurd, and yet the most 
laughable things you ever saw. I would advise 
you to get them. They were written for Miss 
Thrale, and all the dialogues are between her and 
him, except, now and then, a shovel and a poker, 
or a goose and a chair, happen to step in.” 

We talked, Mr. Cambridge and I, next, upon 
the effect of manner, in a beginning acquaintance ; 
and what power some people had, by that alone, of 
immediate captivation. 

“What a charm,” cried he, “is that in your 
sister, Mrs. Phillips ! — what a peculiar felicity she 
has in her manner ! She cannot even move — she 
cannot get up, nor sit down, but there is something 
in her manner that is sure to give pleasure.” 

At this I flew into a great passion I 

April 6. — ^My dear Mrs. "Thrale spent all the 
morning in my room with me ; and Mr. Twining ® 
dined and stayed all the day with us. In the 
evening, you know, I had an engagement. My 
father sent me first, as he determined to stay till 
the last moment with Mr. Twining. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pepys received me very civilly, 
and would have carried me to a seat near the fire : 
but I was glad, as I always am where I go alone, 
to catch at the first chair in my way, and take 

dialogue, which is between three of the preceding dialogues and a Japan 
box, winds up with “ a short chorus in praise of our young mistress ” 
{padrondna), being that 

Viva, viva lapadrbna, 
which Johnson Englished as 

Long may live my lovely Hetty, 

Hayward {Autobiography, etc. of Mrs. Fiozd {Thrale), 2nd cd. 1861, i. pp. 
36-3'n seems to have thought that Johnson intended them for the mother. 
But Baretti’s verses were obviously written at first for Queenie (see Hill’s 
Boswell, 1887, ii. 449; axid post, under July 24, 1786. 

2 Thomas Twining, 1733-1804, translator of Aristotle’s Poetics, and 
rector of St. Mary’s, Colchester. He was a musician, and finend of Dr. 
Burney, several letters to whom are contained in the delightful Becrea- 
tions and Studm of a Country Clergyman of the Eighteenth Cmhmy, 1882. 
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possession of it, merely to sink from notice. They 
disputed the matter with me some time, but I 
fastened upon a chair, and they then gave it over. 

Not long after this, my dear Mrs. Thrale, with 
whom I had not had one word, said she must go to 
take leave of Mrs. Byron, and would then come 
back, and carry me to Argyll Street, where I had 
promised to spend an hour or two, as it was her 
last evening, for early on Monday morning she was 
to set out for Bath. This circumstance gave a 
melancholy cast to the whole evening, and nothing 
but the recollection of how narrowly I had escaped 
losing her for a longer time, and at a greater distance, 
could have made me bear it with sufficient com- 
posure for observation. As it was, however, I 
took it cheerfully enough, from the contrast of the 
greater evil. 

Mr. Pepys began an eloge of Mrs. Thrale ; but 
my heart was too full of more serious affection to 
give vent to it, just then, in praise : and soon after 
my father came. Mrs. Thrale still was the topic. 
And soon after that a note was brought me. It 
was from Mrs. Thrale, to beg I would join her at 
Mrs. Byron’s as she could not return to take a 
formal leave. Her note was a very affecting one. 
It was meant for the rest of the company, as well 
as myself ; but I felt that either to read or hear it 
would overset me, and I had no inclination for a 
tragedy scene before witnesses. I therefore only 
begged my father’s leave to go to her. 

Miss Burney to Mr. Crisp 

April 12, 178a 

My dearest — dearest Daddy — I am more 
grieved at the long and most disappointing continua- 
tion of your illness than I know how to teU you ; and 
though my last account, I thank Heaven, is better. 
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I find you still suffer so much, that my congratula- 
tions in my letter to Susan, upon what I thought 
your recovery, must have appeared quite crazy, if 
you did not know me as well as you do, and were 
not sure what afiliction the discovery of my mistake 
would bring to myself. 

I think I never yet so much wished to he at 
Chessington, as at this time, that I might see how 
you go on, and not be kept in such painful suspense 
from post to post. 

Why did you tell me of the Delanys, Portlands, 
Cambridges, etc., as if any of them came into com- 
petition with yourself? When you are better, I 
shall send you a most fierce and sharp remonstrance 
upon this subject. At present I must be content 
with saying, I will undoubtedly accept your most 
kind invitation as soon as I possibly can. Mean- 
time, if my letters will give you any amusement, I 
will write oftener than ever, and supply you with 
all the prog ^ I get myself 

Susan, who is my reader, must be your writer, 
and let me know if such tittle-tattle as I can collect 
serves to divert some of those many moments of 
languor and weariness that creep between pain and 
ease, and that call more for mental food than for 
bodily medicine. Your love to your Fannikin, I 
well know, makes all trash interesting to you that 
seems to concern her ; and I have no greater plea- 
sure, when absent, than in letting you and my dear 
Susan be acquainted with my proceedings. I don’t 
mean by this to exclude the rest of the dear Ches- 
sington set — ^far from it — but a sister and a daddy 
must come first. 

God bless and restore you, my most dear daddy I 
You know not how kindly I take your thinking of 
me, and inquiring about me, in an illness that 

1 Food. Davies, in his Supplm.e7iiary Glossary^ gives an example from 
Fuller’s Church History, 

TOL. II P 
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might so well make you forget us all : but Susan 
assures me your heart is as affectionate as ever to 
your ever and ever faithful and loving child, 

F. B. 


Du. Bukney to Mk. Ceisp 

Saturday Nighty April 12, 1783. 

(Written on the same sheet with the foregoing.) 

My deae Feiend — Though the incessant hurry 
I have for some time been in has exceeded that 
of former years, which I then thought impossible 
to be exceeded, yet I have hardly ever had your 
sufferings and situation a moment out of my mind ; 
and the first question I have constantly asked at 
my coming jaded home of a night, has been, — 
“ What news from Chessrngton ? ” I do hope 
most fervently that you wiU stUl weather this 
terrible attack, and that in a very few months 
I shall see you alive and happy in my favourite 
retreat, which has been always rendered so superior 
to all others by your presence. 

Susy was desired to ask you if I had any kind 
of book that was likely to afford you any amuse- 
ment, and it is with extreme pleasure that her 
answer is in favour of Mimoires de Petrarque} I 
will not only send that with the greatest pleasure, 
but a cart-load of the choicest and best books in 
my collection, if you will but furnish a list. 

Adieu my ever dear and honoured friend ! may 
your recovery be not only sure, but speedy ! is the 
most hearty wish of him to whom your loss would 
be the most painful and severe amputation which 
misfortune could perform upon my affections. 

My wife, as well as all around me, have been 

^ No doubt the M4moires pour la Yu de P4trarque, by I’Abb^ J. F. A. 
de Sade, which Mrs. Susannah Dobson (see ante^ vol. h p. 365 et sea.) had 
translated in 1775. 
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greatly alarmed for you, and entreat me to send 
their warmest and most affectionate wishes for your 
speedy recovery. C. B. 

The illness of Mr. Crisp now became so alarm- 
ing that Miss Burney hastened to Chessington, 
where she had been only a few days when her 
valued friend breathed his last. The annexed 
letter from Dr. Burney was in answer to her 
account of Mr. Crisp’s increasing sufferings; that 
which follows it was intended to condole with her 
on his death,^ and at the same time to rouse her 
fortitude to bear the affliction with which she was 
overwhelmed. 


From Dr. Burney to Miss F. Burney 

Ah ! my dear Fanny, your last letter has broke 
all our hearts I your former accounts kept off 
despair ; but this brings it back in all its horrors. 
I wish, if it were possible, that you would let him 
know how much I loved him, and how heavily I 
shall feel his loss when all this hurry subsides, and 
lets me have time to brood over my sorrows. I 
have always thought that, in many particulars, his 
equal was not to be found. His wit, learning, 
taste, penetration, and, when well, his conviviality, 
pleasantry, and kindness of heart to me and mine, 
will ever be thought of with the most profound and 
desponding regret. 

I know not what to say that will not add to 
your own aflSiction and all around you. "What in 
the way of comfort can be said at present ? or at 
least be believed and received ? I can only wish 

^ Mr, Crisp, d, April 24, 1783, aged seventy-eight. He was buried at 
Chessington where, in the church, is a mural tablet to his memory, with an 
inscription by Dr. Burney, which is printed at p. 323, voL ii., of Mme. 
D’Arblay^s Memoirs of her father. 
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you all possessed of fortitude sufficient to bear what 
now appears inevitable, and almost immediate. ’Tis 
terrible, when no good can be done, to be in the 
way of such scenes, and yet we console ourselves 
with the belief of its being right. C. B. 

Fbom Db, Bubney to Miss F. Bubney 

I am much more afflicted than surprised at the 
violence and duration of your sorrow for the terrible 
scenes and events at Chessington, and not only pity 
you, but participate in all your feelings. Not an 
hour in the day has passed, as you will some time 
or other find, since the fatal catastrophe, in which 
I have not felt a pang for the irreparable loss I 
have sustained. However, as something is due to 
the liviug, there is, perhaps, a boundary at which 
it is right to endeavour to stop in lamenting the 
dead. It is very hard, as I have found it all my 
life, to exceed these bounds in our duty or atten- 
tion, without its being at the expense of others. 
I have lost in my time persons so dear to me, as to 
throw me into the utmost affliction and despond- 
ency which can be suffered without insanity ; but 
I had claims on my life, my reason, and activity, 
which drew me from the pit of despair, and forced 
me, though with great difficulty, to rouse and exert 
every nerve and faculty in answering them. It has 
been very well said of mental wounds, that they 
must digest, like those of the body, before they 
can be healed. Necessity can alone, perhaps, in 
some cases, bring on this digestion ; but we should 
not prevent it by caustics or corrosion ; let the 
wound be open a due time, but not treated with 
violence. To quit all metaphor, we must, alas I 
try to diminish our sorrow for our calamity, to 
enable us to support another ; as a national peace 
is but time to refit, a mental is no more. So far, 
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however, am I from blaming your indulgence of 
sorrow on the present occasion, that I both love 
and honour you for it ; and therefore shall add no 
more on that melancholy subject. 

C. B. 

When the last mournful duties had been per- 
formed at Chessington, Miss Burney returned to 
her father’s house in St. Martin’s Street ; but some 
time elapsed ere she recovered composure sufficient 
to resume her journal. 

The next entry relates to an alarming paralytic 
seizure of Dr. Johnson.^ 


Journal remmed 

Thursday, June 19. — We heard to-day that 
Dr. Johnson had been taken ill, in a way that 
gave a dreadful shock to himself, and a most 
anxious alarm to his friends. Mr. Seward brought 
the news here, and my father and I instantly went 
to his house. He had earnestly desired me, when 
we lived so much together at Streatham, to see 
him frequently if he should be iU. He saw my 
father, but he had medical people with him, and 
could not admit me upstairs, but he sent me 
down a most kind message, that he thanked me 
for calling, and when he was better should hope to 
see me often. I had the satisfaction to hear from 
Mrs. Williams that the physicians had pronounced 
hi m to be in no danger, and expected a speedy 
recovery. 

The stroke was confined to his tongue. Mrs. 
Williams told me a most striking and touching 

^ On the night of June 16-17, 1783. This attack Dr. Johnson himself 
describes in a letter to Mrs. Thrale of June 19 (Hill’s Letters of J>r. 
Johnson^ 1892, ii. 300-303), 
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circumstance that attended the attack. It was at 
about four o’clock in the morning : he found him- 
self with a paralytic affection ; he rose, and com- 
posed in his own mind a Latin prayer to the 
Almighty,^ “ that whatever were the sufferings 
for which he must prepare himself, it would please 
Him, through the grace and mediation of our 
blessed Saviour, to spare his intellects, and let 
them all fall upon his body.” When he had com- 
posed this, internally, he endeavoured to speak it 
aloud, but found his voice was gone. 

I went to Mrs. Vesey’s in the evening, for I had 
promised to meet at her house Mrs. Garrick, who 
came to town that day from Hampton. I found 
her and Miss More, and Lady Claremont, and 
Horace Walpole, Mr. Pepys, Miss Hamilton, and 
Miss G. ; no one else. 

Mrs. Garrick was very kind to me, and invited 
me much to Hampton. Mrs. Vesey would make 
me sit by Horace Walpole; he was very enter- 
taining. I never heard him talk much before ; 
but I was seized with a panic upon finding he had 
an inclination to talk with me, and as soon as I 
could I changed my place. He was too well-bred 
to force himself upon me, and finding I shied, he 
left me alone. I was very sociable, however, with 
Mrs. Garrick. 

Lady Claremont, Mr. Pepys, and I, outstayed 
the rest near an hour. Mrs. Vesey would not 
permit me to go ; but when the others were gone 
she exclaimed, 

“ Mr. Walpole is sadly vexed that Miss Burney 
won’t talk with him I ” 

“If she had anything to say,” cried I, “she 
would be very proud that he would give her 
hearing.” 

“Why, dear ma’am,” said Mr. Pepys good- 

^ It is given in voL i. p, 159 of his works. 
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naturedly, “ who can talk, so called upon ? I, who 
am one of the greatest chatterers in the world, if 
set upon in that manner, why, I could not say a 
word.” 

“ What, then,” cried she, alarmed, “ is it, do you 
think, my fault that Miss Burney does not talk ? ” 

Friday, June 20. — I went in the morning to 
Dr. Johnson, and heard a good account of him. 
Dr. Rose,^ Dr. Dunbar, and Sam Rose, the 
Doctor’s son, dined with us. We expected the 
rest of our party early; though the absence of 
Dr. Johnson, whom they were all invited to meet, 
took off the spirit of the evening. 

Wednesday, July 1. — I was again at Mrs. Vesey’s, 
where again I met Mr. Walpole, Mr. Pepys, Miss 
Elliott,^ Mr. Burke, his wife and son. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and some others. 

Mr. Burke was extremely kind to me, but not 
at all in spirits. He is tormented by the political 
state of affairs ; and loses, I really believe, all the 
comfort of his life, at the very time he is risen to 
the station his ambition has long pointed out to 
him. 

I had the satisfaction to hear from Sir Joshua 
that Dr. Johnson had dined with him at the Club. 
I look upon him, therefore, now, as quite re- 
covered. I called the next morning to congratu- 
late him, and found him very gay and very 
good-humoured. 

Saturday, July 5. — ^My father and I went to 
dinner at Winchester House, Chelsea. Mrs. 
North was rather cold at first, and reproached me 
with my long absence, but soon made up, and 
almost forced from me a promise to go to Famham, 
as the only condition of her forgiveness. She is 

^ Dr. William Rose, 1719-86, master of Chiswick School, translator of 
Sallust, and editor of the Monthly Reoiew. In this year Fanny’s brother 
Charles married one of his daughters. 

2 Perhaps a daughter of the “ knight of the shire ” of vol. i, p. 466. 
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clever, bright, pleasing, eccentric, and amusingly 
whimsical ; and she is also beautiful : but her 
manner has something in it alarming, that seems 
always upon the gui vive. 

Sunday, July 6. — We have now a new man 
who is always at our house, M. Berquin, a French 
author, who came here a week or two since to 
present to “ Mile. Berni,” his work, which is called 
JUAmi des Enfans} We had a droll interview 
enough, but I cannot give the time for writing it : 
but he desired my mother to deliver me the books, 
with a thousand fine speeches, and never once 
suspected I was the Mile., though I was in the 
room aU the time. I have since made some 
acquaintance with him; but his rapture when I 
talk to him is too great to be excited often, 
therefore I am chary of my words. Oh, you 
would laugh to see how enchante he thinks fit to 
appear. His book, however, is extremely pretty, 
and admirably adapted to its purpose — that of 
instructing not only in French, and in reading, — 
but in morals, all the children who meet this then- 
true ami, 

July 7. — I spent the whole day with sweet Mrs. 
Delany, whom I love most tenderly. I always 
long to ask for her blessing. We had no company 
but Mrs. Sandford, an old lady who was formerly 
her ^ISve, and who seems well worthy that honour. 
In the evening, indeed, came in Mr. Walpole, gay, 
though caustic ; polite, though sneering ; and 
entertainingly epigrammatical. I like and admire, 
but I could not love, nor trust him. 

I have always forgot to mention to you a Poem, 
by young Hoole,^ called Aurelia, or the Contest. 
He sent it me, and I soon found the reason. His 

^ Arnauld Berquin, 1749-91. L’Ami des Enfans probably suggested 
Miss Edgeworth’s Parent's Assistcmt, 1796-1800. 

® Samuel Hoole, son of the translator of Ariosto^ and minister of 
Poplar, etc. In 1781 he had already published Modern Mcmn&rs^ a Poem, 
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“Aurelia”^ runs through the hackneyed round of 
folly and dissipation, and then appears suddenly to 
her, in a vision. 

The guardian power, whose secret sway 
The wiser females of the world obey. 

This guardian power tells her what he has done 
for his favourites, — that he gave to Dudley’s wife 

A nobler fortitude than heroes reach. 

And virtue greater than the sages teach. 

Then, skipping suddenly to modem times, that 
he instructed 

Streatfield, the Team’d, the gay, in blooming years, 

to assist the poor, to attend the sick, and watch 
over her dying old tutor. Dr. Collier. Then, that 
he directed 

Carter s piercing eyes 
To roll inquisitive through starry skies. 

That he 

To Chapone th’ important task assigned 
To smooth the temper and improve the mind. 

That he told More 

To guide unthinking youth, etc. 

And then he says, — 

I stood, a favouring muse, at Burney’s side. 

To lash unfeeling Wealth and stubborn Pride, 

Soft Affectation, insolently vain. 

And wild Extravagance, with all her sweeping train ; 

Led her that modern Hydra to engage, 

And paint a Harrel to a mad’ning age ; 

Then bade the moralist, admired and praised. 

Fly from the loud applause her talent raised. 


^ Atirelia, or the Contest was an heroi-comical poem in four cantos, 
first published in 1783. 
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And then the coterie concludes with Mrs. 
Montagu. What think you of this our guardian 
genius ? 

Saturday, July 12. — My father and Charlotte 
and I went again to spend the day at Winchester 
House. We met Dr. and Mrs. Warren, and two of 
their sons, and Mr. Sayre, an agreeable young man. 

In the evening my father, Hetty, Charlotte, and 
I, went to Le Tessier’s.^ To-night he charmed me 
more than ever by Le Hoi h la CJiasse. His 
talents are truly wonderful, and I have never, 
but from Garrick and Pacchierotti, received equal 
pleasure in public. 

July 15. — To-day my father, my mother, and I, 
went by appointment to dine and spend the day at 
Twickenham with the Cambridges.® Soon after 
our arrival Mr. C. asked if we should like to walk, 
to which we most readily agreed. 

We had not strolled far before we were followed 
by Mr. George. No sooner did his father perceive 
him, than, hastily coming up to my side, he began 
a separate conversation with me ; and leaving his 
son the charge of all the rest, he made me walk off 
with him from them all. It was really a droll 
manoeuvre, but he seemed to enjoy it highly, and 
though he said not a word of his design, I am sme 
it reminded me of his own old trick to his son, 
when listening to a dull story, in saying to the 
relater, — “ Tell the rest of that to George.” And 
if George was in as good humour with his party as 
his father was with his tHe-d-tke, why, all were 
well pleased. As soon as we had fairly got 

^ Le Tessier, or Texier (without Le), was a famous reader, who excelled 
in public renderings of Comedies. He was long in England, and also 
visited Holland and Germany. Voltaire was delighted with him, “ II me 
ferait icouiter VEvcmgiW^ he said. He was, perfiaps, the author of Le 
MaUre de Lielamation^ Com6die, Paris, 1784, 8vo. 

2 Cambridge House, Twickenham, which Cambridge occupied from 
1751 to 1802, is near Richmond Bridge. Originally “ only a plain brick 
building,” it has been much enlarged and improved by later tenants. 




Mr. R. O. Cambridge’s House in Twickenham Meadows^ 1803 
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away from them, Mr. Cambridge, with the kindest 
smiles of satisfaction, said, — “ I give you my word 
I never was more pleased at anything in my life 
than I am now at having you here to-day.” 

I told him that I had felt so glad at seeing him 
again, after so long an absence, that I had really 
half a mind to have made up to him myself, and 
shook hands. 

“You cannot imagine,” said he, “how you 
flatter me ! — ^and there is nothing, I do assure you, 
of which I am prouder, than seeing you have got 
the better of your fear of me, and feeling that I 
am not afraid of you.” 

“ Of me, sir ? — but how should you be ? ” 

“Nay, I give you my word, if I was not con- 
scious of the greatest purity of mind, I should more 
fear you than anybody in the world.” 

Which had the greatest compliment, Susy — he 
or me? 

“You know everything, everybody,” he con- 
tinued, “ so wonderfully well ! ” 

Afterwards, when we were speaking of iQness 
and of dying, he assured me that, however pleasant 
his life was just now, he should feel nothing in 
giving it up ; for he could not tell what misery he 
might be saved by death, nor what sin. And when 
this led me on to say I had never an illness in my 
life, without thinking, “ probably I had better die 
now,” he joined in it with such Christian reasoning 
as almost surprised as much as it edified me. 

We then, I know not how, fell into discussing 
the characters of forward and ffippant women ; and 
I told him it was my fortune to be, in general, a 
very great favourite with them, though I felt so 
little gratitude for that honour, that the smallest 
discernment would show them it was all thrown 
away. 

“ Why, it is v«y diflScult,” said he, “ for a woman 
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to get rid of those forward characters without 
Tnaking them her enemies. But with a man it is 
different. Now I have a very peculiar happiness, 
which I will tell you. I never took very much to 
a very amiable woman but I found she took also to 
me, and I have the good fortune to he in the perfect 
confidence of some of the first women in this king- 
dom; but then there are a great many women 
that I dislike, and think very impertinent and 
foolish, and, do you know, they all dislike me too ! 
— ^they absolutely cannot bear me! Now, I don’t 
know, of those two things, which is the greatest 
happiness.” 

How characteristic this ! — do you not hear him 
saying it ? 

We now renewed our conversation upon various 
of our acquaintances, particularly Mr. Pepys, Mr. 
Langton, and Mrs. Montagu. We stayed in this 
field, sitting and sauntering, near an hour. We 
then went to a stile, just by the river-side, where 
the prospect is very beautiful, and there we again 
seated ourselves. Nothing could be more pleasant, 
though the wind was so high I was almost blown 
into the water. 

He now traced to me great part of his life and 
conduct in former times, and told me a thousand 
excellent anecdotes of himself and his associates. 
He pummed them aU up in a way that gave me 
equal esteem and regard for him, in saying he found 
society the only thing for lasting happiness ; that, 
if he had not met a woman he could permanently 
love, he must, with every other advantage, have 
been miserable ; but that such was his good fortune, 
that “to and at this moment,” he said, “there is no 
sight so pleasing to me as seeing Mrs. Cambridge 
enter a room ; and that after having been married 
to her for forty years. And the next most pleasing 
sight to me is an amiable woman.” 
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He then assured me that almost all the felicity 
of his life both had consisted, and did still consist, 
in female society. It was, indeed, he said, very 
rare, but there was nothing like it. 

“ And if agreeable women,” cried I, “are rare, 
much more so, I think, are agreeable men ; at least, 
among my acquaintance they are very few, indeed, 
that are highly agreeable.” 

“Yes, and when they are so,” said he, “it is 
difficult for you to have their society with any 
intimacy or comfort; there are always so many 
reasons why you cannot know them.” 

He very kindly r^retted seeing so little of me, 
and said, 

“ This is nothing — such a visit as this. If you 
could come now, and spend a month with us, that 
is what I want. If you could but come for a 
month.” 

We continued chatting till we came to the end 
of the meadow, and there we stopped, and again 
were joined by the company. 

Mr. Cambridge now proposed the water, to 
which I eagerly agreed. 

We had an exceeding pleasant excursion. We 
went up the river beyond the Duke of Montagu’s,^ 
and the water was smooth and delightful. Methinks 
I should like much to sail from the very source to 
the mouth of the Thames. 

Mr. Cambridge told an absurd story of Dr. 
Monso,® a strange, gross man, who, at Mr. Garrick’s 
table, called out to a very timid young woman to 
help him to some greens. She did her office slow 
and awkwardly, and he called out again, in a loud 

^ Built for John, second Duke of Montagu, 1688 P-1749; and inherited 
towards the close of the eighteenth centuiy by the Duke of Buccleuch, 
when it became Buccleuch House. 

2 Probably Dr. Messenger Monsey, 1693-1788, a rough, Abemethy 
sort of man, physician to Chelsea Hospital. 
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voice, “You Trollop, some greens, I say!” The 
man, it seems, was a humorist. Oh, from such 
humorists Heaven shield us ! I would rather live 
with the dullest of the dull 

After dinner we again repaired to the lawn, in 
a general body; but we had scarce moved ten 
paces, before Mr. Cambridge again walked off 
with me, to a seat that had a very fine view of 
Petersham wood, and there we renewed our 
confabulation. 

He now showed me a note from Mr. Gibbon, 
sent to engage himself to Twickenham on the 
unfortunate day he got his ducking.^ It is the 
most ajSfected little piece of writing I ever saw. 
He shall attend him, he says, at Twickenham, and 
upon the water as soon as the weather is propitious, 
and the Thames, that amiable creature, is ready to 
receive him. 

Nothing, to be sure, could be so apt as such a 
reception as that “ amiable creature ” happened to 
give him 1 Mr. Cambridge said it was “ God’s 
revenge against conceit.” 

Thurs^y, July 17. — I went with my dear father 
to-day to dine and spend the evening at Lady Mary 
Duncan’s.® How vexatious never to have made 
this visit till it was necessarily the last in which I 
could see Pacchierotti there! He was in good 
hun\our, and more tolerable spirits than I have 

^ Thus referred to in the Memoirs of Dr, Burney, 1832, ii. 341 An 
accident that had just occurred to the celebrated Gibbon, who, in step- 
ping too lightly from, or to a boat of Mr. Cambridge’s, had slipt into the 
Thames ; whence, however, he was intrepidly and immediately rescued, 
with no other mischief than a wet jacket, by one of that fearless, water- 
proof race, denominated, by Mr. Gibbon, the amphibious family of the 
Cambridges.” 

2 Lady Mary Duncan was the eldest daughter of Sackville, Earl of 
Thanet, the widow of Sir William Duncan, Bt, an eminent London 
physician {d. 1774), and the aunt of Admiral Duncan, afterwards Lord 
Camperdown. She was eccentric, good-natured, not beautiful, and a 
fervent devotee of Pacchierotti (see Walpole to Mason, Januapr 3, 1782 ; 
and. Autohiograjphy of Mrs, Thrale {Piozzi), 1861, i. 165). An instance of 
her generosity to Dr. Burney, after he had been robbed, is related in the 
Memoirs, 1832, iii. 32-37. 
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lately seen him in. Lady Shaub,^ mother to Mrs. 
Locke, and Miss Shaub, her sister, and Sir John 
Elliot, made all the dinner party. The two Miss 
Bulls came in the evening. 

[Pacchierotti did not sing one song accompanied, 
but he sang several little airs and ballads, English, 
Scotch, French, and Italian, most deliciously. I 
had a very agreeable day, and I saw he was quite 
delighted that I made one of the party, and that 
added to my delight almost its sum total, — ^though 
add is a little Irish there. Oh how the Miss Bulls 
do idolise him ! They profess thinking him quite 
angelic, and declared they should even look upon 
it as a favour to be beat by him ! I laughed 
violently at this extravagance, and vowed I would 
tell him. They desired no better. We called him 
to us ; but I was really ashamed myself when I 
found they were not He leaned down his head 
very patiently for an explanation, 

“ Do tell Mm I ” cried they, both together. 

“ What ! ” cried he ; “ what does the sweet Miss 
Burney say ? ” 

“ Oh, oh 1 ” cried one ; — “ Oh dear ! ” cried the 
other ; “ how he speaks to Miss Burney ! ” 

“Miss Burney,” cried he, quite warmly and 
undauntedly, “is a treasure ! ” 

“ Oh dear ! — only hear him. Lady Mary I ” ex- 
claimed Miss Catherine Bull; “he says Miss 
Burney is a treasure 1 ” 

“Well, and is it not true ? ” said she graciously. 

“ Oh yes ! ” answered she, half laughing, yet in 
a repining voice; “but I don’t like to hear him 
say so.” 

TMs was our sort of chat almost all the evening, 
with various imitations, and light summer singing, 

^ Lady Schaub (of Gray’s Lona Story) was the widow of Sir Luke 
Schaub (d, 1738) the diplomatist. Her daughter, Frederica Augusta (Mrs. 
Locke), was to become Miss Burney’s dearest friend. 
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from Pacehierotti. Miss Bulls made me make 
many promises about our future acquaintance, and 
Lady Mary was all graciousness and intimacy.] 

Friday^ July 18. — I called in the morning upon 
my dear Mrs. Delany, who received me with the 
utmost kindness, and whom I really love even more 
than I admire. I appointed to spend Tuesday with 
her. And so I would any other day she had named, 
or even any week. It is sweet, it is consolatory to 
me to be honoured with so much of her favour as 
to see her always eager to fix a time for our next 
and next meeting. I feel no cares with her. I 
think myself with the true image and representative 
of my loved grandmother, and I seem as if I could 
never do wrong while I keep her in my mind, and 
as if to suffer it were immaterial, if only in worldly 
considerations. 

These thoughts, and this composure, alas I will 
not last long ; but it is pleasant to feel it even if 
for a few hours. I wish you knew her. I would 
not give up my knowledge of her for the universe. 
Nothing has so truly calmed my mind since its late 
many disturbances as her society : the religious turn 
which kindness and wisdom from old age, give to 
all commerce with it, brings us out of anxiety and 
misery a thousand times more successfully than 
gaiety or dissipation have power to do. 

Saturday, July 19. — This morning a letter was 
brought into my room, and the maid said it came 
from Mr. Cambridge, but that the messenger was 
gone. I opened, and will copy it. The lines were 
suggested by my father’s portrait in Barry’s great 
painting.^ 


When Chloe’s picture was to Venus shown. 
Surprised, the goddess took it for her own. — Prior. 


^ In the Great Room of the Socieiy of Arts. See vol. i. p. 965 w. 
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When Burney’s picture was to Gibbon shown. 

The pleased historian took it for his own ; 

For who, with shoulders dry, and powdered locks. 

E’er bathed, but I ? ” he said, and rapp’d his box.^ 

Barry replied, 

My lasting colours show 
What gifts the painter’s pencil can bestow. 

With nymphs of Thames, those amiable creatures, 

I placed the charming minstrel’s smiling features : 

And let not, then, his bonne fortune concern ye. 

For there are nymphs enough for you and Burney. 

Pacehierotti is gone; and I naost provokingly 
missed seeing him at his leave-taking visit ; which 
has vexed me exceedingly. 


Miss Burney to Mrs. Phillips 

October 3, 1783. 

Ah, my Susy, how I miss you already ! — how I 
want you by my side! I have been repeating, 
internally, all day long, these heartfelt lines : — 

I prized ev’ry hour that passed by. 

Beyond all that had pleased me before. 

But now they are gone I — and I sigh 
And I grieve that I prized them no more. 

For I seem dissatisfied with myself, and as if I had 
not made the most of being with you. Yet I am 
sure I cannot tell how I could have made more. 
Were I but certain of meeting you again in any 
decent time — but I have a thousand fears that 
something will interfere and prevent that happi- 
ness ; and there is nothing like being with you, my 
Susy — ^to me, nothing in the world. 

That kind Kitty ! — I found a basket filled with 
all sort of good things from her. I believe she has 
determined I never shall be Ul again, or at least 

^ See amt», p. 333. 

VOL. II Q 
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have no illness for which she has not prepared a 
remedy. Really, between her medicines, and the 
dear Capitano’s cosmetics, I shall expect to become 
stout and beautiful. I don’t know which will 
happen first, and I am determined not to ask which 
is most probable. 

My father and I began first upon Berquin, to 
drive you all a little out of our heads ; and then, 
when we were a little soothed by his feeling and 
elegant writing, we had recourse to Pasquin, to put 
us in better spirits.^ And so we laughed. But I 
must own I too frequently meet with disgust in all 
Fielding’s dramatic works, to laugh with a good 
heart even at his wit, excellent as it is; and I 
should never myself think it worth wading through 
so much dirt to get at Where any of his best 
strokes are picked out for me, or separately quoted, 
I am always highly pleased, and can grin most 
cordially ; but where I hear the bad with the good, 
it preponderates too heavily to suifer my mind to 
give the good fair play. F. B. 

Journal resumed 

Thursday, Oct. 29. — This morning, at breakfast, 
Mr. Hoole called. I wanted to call upon Dr. 
Johnson, and it is so disagreeable to me to go to 
him alone, now poor Mrs. Williams is dead,* on 
accovmt of the quantity of men always visiting binrij 
that I most gladly accepted, and almost asked, his 
’squireship. 

We went together. The dear Doctor received 
me with open arms. 

“ Ah, dearest of all dear ladies ! ” he cried, and 
made me sit in his best chair. 

He had not breakfasted. 

“Do you forgive my coming so soon ? ” said I. 

^ Pasguin, a Pramatick Satire on the Times^ 1736. 

® Mrs. Williams -died September 6, 1783. 
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“ I cannot forgive your not coming sooner,” he 
answered. 

I asked if I should make his breakfast, which I 
have not done since we left Streatham ; he readily 
consented. 

“ But, sir,” quoth I, “ I am in the wrong chair.” 
For I was away from the table. 

“ It is so difficult,” said he, “ for anything to be 
wrong that belongs to you, that it can only be 
I am in the wrong chair, to keep you from the 
right one.” 

And then we changed. 

You will see by this how good were his spirits 
and his health. 

I stayed with him two hours, and could hardly 
get away; he wanted me to dine with him, and 
said he would send home to excuse me; but I 
could not possibly do that Yet I left him with 
real regret 

Wednesday^ Nov. 19. — I received a letter from 
Dr. Johnson, which I have not by me, but will try 
to recollect 


“To Miss Bueney 

“Madam — ^You have now been at home this 
long time, and yet I have neither seen nor heard 
from you. Have we quarrelled ? 

“ I have met with a volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions, which I imagine to belong to Dr. 
Burney. Miss Charlotte will please to examine. 

“ Pray send me a direction where Mrs. Chapone 
lives ; and pray, some time, let me have the honour 
of telling you how much I am, madam, your most 
humble servant, Sam. Johnson. 

“Boijt Gootix, Nw. 19 , 1783 .” 1 


^ Miss Burney, as she says, wrote this from memory, and a more exact 
version is printed in Hill^s JohnsorCs Letters^ 1892, ii. 353^, No. 902, f^m 
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Now if ever you read anything more dry, tell 
me. I was shocked to see him undoubtedly angry, 
but took courage, and resolved to make a serious 
defence ; therefore thus I answered, 

“To Db. Johnson 

“Dear Sir — May I not say dear? for quar- 
relled I am sure we have not. The bad weather 
alone has kept me from waiting upon you; but 
now you have condescended to give me a summons, 
no lion shall stand in the way of my making your 
tea this afternoon, unless I receive a prohibition 
from yourself, and then I must submit ; for what, as 
you said of a certain great lady,^ signifies the hark- 
ing of a lap-dog, if once the lion puts out his paw ? 

“ The book was very right. Mrs. Chapone lives 
at either No. 7 or 8 in Dean Street, Soho. 

“I beg you, sir, to forgive a delay for which 
I can only ‘tax the elements with unkindness,’® 
and to receive, with your usual goodness and in- 
dulgence, your ever most obliged and most faithful 
humble servant, F. Burney. 

St, Martin’s Street^ Nov. 19, 1783.” 

My dear father spared me the coach, and to 
Bolt Court, therefore, I went, and with open arms 
was I received. Nobody was there but Charles 
and Mr. Sastres, and Dr. Johnson was, if possible, 
more instructive, entertaining, good-humoured, 
and exquisitely fertile, than ever. He thanked 
me repeatedly for coming, and was so kind I could 
hardly ever leave him. 


the original, then in the hands of Mrs. Haly of Tunbridge Wells. At the 
foot of the autograph is “F. B. flew to him instantly and most grate- 
fully.” 

^ This referred to a remark of Johnson, when told that Mrs. Montagu 
resented his Life of Lyttelton (Memoirs of Dr, Burney^ 1832, ii. 357). 

2 King Lear, Act HI. Sc. ii. 
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In the evening I accompanied Mrs. Ord to Mrs. 
Pepys. There we met Dr. Pepys, and Lady Rothes, 
and Mr. Hawkins Brown,^ and had a very sociable 
evening. 

Mr. Pepys read to us Miss More’s Bos BUu^ 
again. I longed to ask for a copy, but did not 
dare to send to Twickenham. 

Dr. Pepys had a long private conference with 
me concerning Mrs. Thrale, with whose real state 
of health he is better acquainted than anybody; 
and sad, indeed, was all that he said. 

There are some new lines added to the Bas 
BUu, upon wit and attention ; and Mr. Pepys chose 
to insist upon it I had sat to Miss More for the 
portrait of “Attention,”* which is very admir- 
ably drawn ; but the compliment is preposterous, 
because the description is the most flattering. 

Saturday, Nov. 22, I passed in nothing but 
sorrow — exquisite sorrow, for my dear unhappy 
friend, who sent me one letter, that came early by 
the Bath Diligence, and another by the post. But 
of these things no more. 

I am sorry not to be more explicit, but I should 

^ Isaac Hawkins Browne, 174f5-1818, the younger, essayist. 

or. Conversation.^ “addressed to Mrs. Vesey,” — after 
being much circulated in MS. — ^was published by Cadell early in 1786, 
with Florio : a Tale., for Fine Gentlemen amd Pine Ladies, The two poems 
were dedicated to Horace Walpole, 

3 “ 1 remember Miss Burney’s silence ’’—writes Mrs. Hartley to Sir W. 
W. Pepys, September 16, 1800. “ It had every engaging expression of 
modesty and of intelligent observation ” [A hater PejpySt 1904, ii. 157), 
Here are Miss More’s lines. They conclude the poem : — 

This charm, this witchcraft? ’tis Attention ; 

Mute Angel, yes ; thy looks dispense 
The silence of intelligence ; 

Thy graceful form I well discern, 

In act to listen and to learn ; 

’Tis Thou for talents shalt obtain 
That pardon Wit would hope in vain ; 

Thy wondrous power, thy secret charm, 

Shall Envy of her sting disarm ; 

Thy silent flattery soothe our spirit, 

And we forgive eclipsing merit ; 

The sweet atonement screens the fault. 

And love and praise are cheaply bou^t. 

With mild complacency to hear, 

Tho’ somewhat long the tale appear,— 

’Tis more than Wit^ ’tis moral Beauty, 

’Tis Heasure rising out of Duty. 
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not give you more pleasure if I were. I can only 
now tell you that I love Mrs. Thrale with a never- 
to-cease affection, and pity her more than ever I 
pitied any human being; and, if I did not blame 
her, I could, I should, I believe, almost die for 
her ! 

I am extremely sorry, my dearest Susy, that in 
the late distress of my mind about poor Mrs. Thrale, 
I mentioned anythmg that has so much interested 
you to know more. It is too true that many know 
all, — but none from me. I am bound, and should 
be miserable not to say, if called upon, and not to 
know, if not called upon, that no creature, not even 
you to whom I communicate everything else, nor 
to the trusty Charlotte with whom I live, and who 
sees my frequent distress upon the subject, has 
tempted me to an explanation. General rumour 
I have no means to prevent spreading. 

• ••••• 

I am still as much bent as ever to go to her, if 
I can obtain leave; but I will mention no more 
of the matter, since the difficulties under which I 
labour not to offend or afflict that beloved friend, 
and yet to do nothing wrong, are by no means new, 
though of late they have grown doubly painful. 
I will only say further, that though her failings are 
unaccountable and most unhappy, her virtues and 
good qualities, the generosity and feeling of her 
heart, the liberality and sweetness of her disposition, 
would counterbalance a thousand more. 

This I say, lest you should think something 
worse than the truth — something stranger you 
cannot. I am very sorry not to satisfy you more ; 
but when you weigh what I have said, you will be 
sensible I have reasons to preserve silence ; though 
to myself, believe me, ’tis by far most painful, and 
has long been most cruel 

Tuesday, Nao. 25. — I went this morning to Lady 
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Mary Duncan/ whose visit my father grew angry 
that I did not return. She admitted me, and kept 
me full two hours. She is really entertaining, very 
entertaining, though not very respectably always, 
as everything she says has some mixture of absurdity 
in the manner, even when the idea is faultless. 
She much invited me to frequent visits, and was 
excessively civil and courteous. Our talk was all 
of her late Sir William and Pacchierotti. She runs 
from one to the other with a most ludicrous facility, 
as if well content they should share her favour, 
divide her thoughts, and keep the use of her tongue 
wholly to themselves. 

Tuesday, Dec. 9. — This evening I went to Mrs. 
Vesey’s at last I was obliged to go alone, as my 
father would not be earlier than nine o’clock ; an 
hour too fine-ladyish for me to choose visiting at. 
But as I cannot hear entering a room full of 
company sola, I went soon after seven. 

I found, as I vdshed, no creature but Mrs. Vesey 
and Mrs. Hancock, who lives with her. I soon 
made my peace, for several delays and excuses I 
have sent her, as she is excessively good-natured, 
and then we had near an hour to ourselves. And 
then, the first person who came, — ^who do you think 
it was ? — Mr. Cambridge, sen. I leave you to 
guess whether or not I felt glad ; and I leave you, 
also, to share in my surprise upon finding he was 
uninvited and unexpected ; for Mrs. Vesey looked 
at him with open surprise. 

As soon as the salutations were over, Mrs. Vesey, 
•with her usual odd simplicity, asked him what had 
put him upon calling ? 

“ The desire,” cried he, “to see you. But what 1 
are -there only you three ? — ^nothing but women ? ” 

“Some more are coming,” answered she, “and 
some of your friends ; so you are in luck.” 

1 See ante, p. 292. 
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“They are men, I hope,” cried he, laughing; 
“ for I can’t bear being with only women ! ” 

“Poor Mr. Cambridge,” cried I, “what will 
become of him ? I know not, indeed, if the three 
women now present overpower him.” 

“To be sure they do,” cried he, “for I like 
nothmg in the world but men! So if you have 
not some men coming, I declare ojBf.” 

Mrs. Vesey and Mrs. Hancock stared, and I 
laughed ; but neither of us could discover what he 
was aiming at, though he continued this raillery 
some time, till he exclaimed, 

“Well, I am sure of one friend, however, to 
stick by me, for one has promised me to come.” 

“And who is that?” said Mrs. Vesey, staring 
more. 

“ Why, a Christian-maker ! ” 

“ A Christian-maker I — ^who’s that ? ” 

“ Why, one who is gone to-night to make two 
Christians, and when they are made, will come to 
see if he can make any more here.” 

“Who is it?” 

“My son.” 

“ Oh ! — ^well, I am always glad to see him.” 

Mr. Cambridge then ran on with other such 
speeches ; but Mrs. Vesey sat gravely pondering, 
and then called out, 

“ Pray how did your son know I should be at 
home ? ” 

“ Why, he does not know it,” answered Mr. C. ; 
“ but he intends coming to try.” 

She said no more, but I saw she looked extremely 
perplexed. 

Soon after Miss E entered. She is a sort 

of yea-and-nay young gentlewoman, to me very 
wearisome. Mr. Cambridge, during the reception, 
came up to me, and whispered with a laugh, 

“ I called upon your friend, Mrs. Ord, this 
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morning, and she told me you would be here 
to-night.” 

I laughed, too, but thanked him, and we were 
going on with our own chat when Mrs. Vesey, as if 
from a sudden thought, came up to us, and patting 
Mr. Cambridge on the arm, said, 

“ I daresay you came to meet Miss Burney ? ” 

“Me? — no,” cried he, “I came to meet Miss 

E and, immediately quitting me, he went 

to talk with her. 

This was rather a home-stroke to be sure, yet I 
really believe accidental. 

Soon after came Mrs. Walsingham, and insisted 
upon sitting next me, to whom she is most mar- 
vellous civil. 

Then came Mr. Vesey, with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Mr. Richard Burke, from diimer. I was 
very glad to see Sir Joshua, who came up to shake 
hands with me; while Mr. Richard Burke called 
out aloud from the other end of the room, in his 
Irish facetious way, 

“ Oho ! I shall go round to speak with Miss 
Burney ! ” 

I so hate these public addresses, that I received 
him with the most chilling gravity ; and, after he 
had leant over my chair a minute or two, with 
inquiries about my health and my father, he quietly 
went away, and liked his reception too little to 
return. 

The next were Mrs. Burke and her son. I 
should have liked much to have sat by the former, 
who spoke to me with the greatest politeness ; but 
I was hemmed in between Mrs. Walsingham and 
Miss E . 

Lady Spencer^ brought with her a collection 
of silver ears, to serve instead of trumpets, to help 

^ Margaret Geomana Popitz, Countess Spencer, 1737-1814. The 
late Lord ” (John, first Earl Spencer) died in this year. 
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deafness. They had belonged to the late Lord, 
and she presented them to Mrs. Vesey, who, with 
great naivete, began trying them on before us all ; 
and a more ludicrous sight you cannot imagine. 

Sir William Hamilton ^ followed ; and then a 
coterie was formed at the other side the room, by 
all the men but young Burke, who would not quit 
my elbow. 

Miss E then came next to me again, and 

worried me with most uninteresting prosing, never 
allowing me to listen for two minutes following 
to either Sir William Hamilton or my dear Mr. 
Cambridge, though they were both relating anec- 
dotes the most entertaining. 

During this came Mr. George Cambridge. The 
sight of Mrs. Vesey, rising to receive him with one 
of her silver ears on, and the recollection of several 
accounts given me of her wearing them, made me 
unable to keep my countenance. 

Mrs. Vesey offered him a chair next to Miss 

E ; but, while she was moving to make way 

for him, down dropped her ear, 

Mr. G. C. was going to speak, when Mrs. 
Vesey interrupted him, by saying, “Did you know 
Mr. Wallace, Mr. Cambridge ? ” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“It’s a very disagreeable thing, I think,” said 
she, “when one has just made acquaintance with 
anybody, and likes them, to have them die.” 

This speech set me grinning so irresistibly, that 
I was forced to begin filliping off the crumbs of 
the macaroon cake from my muff, for an excuse 
for looking down. 

Just then my father came in : and then Mr. 
G. C. came, and took the chair half beside 
me. 

^ Sir William Hamilton, 1730-1803, the diplomatist and archaeologist. 
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I told him of some new members for Dr. 
Johnson’s club.^ 

“ I think,” said he, “ it sounds more like some 
club that one reads of in the Spectator, than like 
a real club in these times ; for the forfeits of a 
whole year will not amount to those of a single 
night in other clubs. Does Pepys belong to it ? ” 

“ Oh no ! he is quite of another party ! He is 
head man on the side of the defenders of Lord 
Lyttelton. Besides, he has had enough of Dr. 
Johnson ; for they had a grand battle upon the 
Life of Lyttelton, at Streatham.”® 

“And had they really a serious quarrel? I 
never imagined it had amounted to that.” 

“ Oh yes, serious enough, I assure you. I 
never saw Dr. Johnson really in a passion but 
then : and dreadful, indeed, it was to see. I wished 
myself away a thousand times. It was a frightful 
scene. He so red, poor Mr. Pepys so pale 1 ” 

“ But how did it begin ? What did he say ? ” 
“Oh, Dr. Johnson came to the point without 
much ceremony. He called out aloud, before a 
large company, at dinner, ‘ What have you to say, 
sir, to me, or of me ? Come forth, man ! I hear 
you object to my Lfe of Lord Lyttelton. What 
are your objections ? If you have an 3 rthing to say, 
let’s hear it. Come forth, man, when I call you ! ’ ” 
“ What a caU, indeed I Why then he fairly 
buUied him into a quarrel ! ” 

“ Yes. And I was the more sorry, because Mr. 
Pepys had begged of me, before they met, not to 
let Lord Lyttelton be mentioned. Now I had no 
more power to prevent it than this macaroon cake 
in my hand.” 

^ The recently organised Essex Head Club, at No.. 40 Essex Street, 
Strand. The landlord, Samuel Greaves, after whom it was sometimes 
styled “Sam’s,” was an old servant of Thrale. It met three times a 
week, and the forfeit for non-attendance was twopence. 

2 See voL i. p. 408 et seq* 
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“ It was behaving ill to Mrs. Thrale, certainly, 
to quarrel in her house.” 

“Yes; but he never repeated it; though he 
wished of all things to have gone through just 
such another scene with Mrs. Montagu, and to 
refrain was an act of heroic forbearance.’ 

“ Why, I rather wonder he did not ; for she was 
the head of the set of Lytteltonians.” 

“ Oh, he knows that ; he calls Mr. Pepys only 
her prime minister.” 

“ And what does he call her ? ” 

“ ‘ Queen,’ to be sure ! ‘ Queen of the Blues ! ’ . 

She came to Streatham one morning, and I saw 
he was dying to attack her. But he had made a 
promise to Mrs. Thrale to have no more quarrels 
in her house, and so he forced himself to forbear. 
Indeed he was very much concerned, when it was 
over, for what had passed ; and very candid and 
generous in acknowledging it. He is too noble to 
adhere to wrong.” 

“ And how did Mrs. Montagu herself behave ? ” 
“Very stately, indeed, at first. She turned 
from him very stiffly, and with a most distant air, 
and without even courtesying to him, and with a 
firm intention to keep to what she had publicly 
declared — that she would never speak to him 
more! However, he went up to her himself, 
longing to begin 1 and very roughly said, — ‘Well, 
madam, what’s become of your fine new house? 

I hear no more of it’ ” 

“ But how did she bear this 1 ” 

“ Why she was obliged to answer him ; and she 
soon grew so frightened — as everybody does — ^that 
she was as civil as ever.” 

He laughed heartily at this account. But I 
told him Dr. Johnson was now much softened- 
He had acquainted me, when I saw him last, that 
he had written to her upon the death of Mrs. 
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Williams, because she had allowed her something 
yearly,^ which now ceased. 

‘“And I had a very kind answer from her,’ 
said he. 

“‘Well then, sir,’ cried I, ‘I hope peace now 
will be again proclaimed.’ 

“ ‘ Why, I am now,’ said he, ‘ come to that time 
when I wish all bitterness and animosity to be at 
an end. I have never done her any serious harm — 
nor would I ; though I could give her a bite 1 — but 
she must provoke me much first In volatile talk, 
indeed, I may have spoken of her not much to her 
mind ; for in the tumult of conversation malice is 
apt to grow sprightly ; and there, I hope, I am not 
yet decrepid ! ’ ” 

He quite laughed aloud at this characteristic 
speech. 

“ I most readily assured the Doctor that I had 
never yet seen him limp ! ” 

Mr. G. C. told me next a characteristic stroke 
of Mr. Walpole’s. It is the custom, you know, 
among the Macaronies, to wear two watches, 
which, it is always observed, never go together: 
“ So I suppose,” says he, in his finical way, “ one 
is to tell us what o’clock it is, and the other what 
o’clock it is not” 

Another Walpolian Mr. G. C. told me, upon 
the Duke de Bouillon, who tries to pass for an 
Englishman, and calls himself Mr. Godfrey. “ But 
I think,” says Mr. Walpole, “he might better take 
an English title, and call himself the Duke of 
Mutton Broth.” 

Tuesday. — I spent the afternoon with Dr. 
Johnson, who indeed is very ill, and whom I could 
hardly tell how to leave. But he is rather better 
since, though still in a most alarming way. Indeed, 

1 Mrs. Mont£^ had given Mrs. Williams a small annuity since 177S 
(Croker’s BomeU, 1860, pp. 458, 739). 
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I am very much afraid for him ! He was very, 
very kind ! — Oh, what a cruel, heavy loss will he be ! 
• ••••• 

You have heard the whole story of Mr. Burke, 
the Chelsea Hospital, and his most charming 
letter?^ To-day he called, and, as my father 
was out, inquired for me. He made a thousand 
apologies for breaking in upon me, hut said the 
business was finally settled at the Treasury. 
Nothing could be more delicate, more elegant 
than his manner of doing this kindness. I don’t 
know whether he was most polite or most friendly 
in his whole behaviour to me. I could almost 
have cried when he said, “ This is my last act in 
office ” : he said it with so manly a cheerfulness, in 
the midst of undisguised regret. What a man he is ! 

Friday, Dec. 19. — This morning, Mr. Cam- 
bridge, sen., came again, and I had a charming 
tke-a-tke with him. He most comically con- 
gratulated himself upon finding me alone: “for 
now,” says he, “you will talk to me.” He then 
repeatedly hoped he did not disturb me, which I 
assured him he could never do, and then we began 
our usual conversation upon every sort of thing 
that came uppermost. 

Some time after he said, 

“ Gay as you may think me, I am always upon 
the watch for evil : only I do not look for it, like 
the croakers, to be miserable, but to prevent it. 
And, for this purpose, I am constantly turning 
about in my own mind every possible evO. that 
can happen, and then I make it my whole business 
to guard against it” 

* • • • * • 

I went afterwards, by long appointment, to Mr. 


^ Burke had procured Dr, Burney the office of organist, at iifty pounds 
a year, to Chelsea Hospital. He was then leaving office. His “ charm- 
ing letter” is printed in the Memoirs of Dr, Burney, 1839, ii. 374, 
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Burrows’s, to meet Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld.^ Mrs. 
Chapone carried me. 

Mrs. Chapone herself is the most superiorly 
unaifected creature you can conceive, and full of 
agremens from good sense, talents, and conver- 
sational powers, in defiance of age, infirmities, and 
uncommon ugliness. I really love as well as 
admire and esteem her. 

Dec. 27. — We went at night, according to 
appointment, to the Pepys. We found only Lady 
Rothes, Sir Lucas Pepys,* for Dr. Pepys has just 
been made a baronet. Lord Leslie, a youth of 
about eighteen, son of Lady Rothes, Mr. Montagu, 
Mr. Wraxal, and the master and mistress. Mrs. 
Walsingham and Miss Boyle went to one side of 
the room, and I was placed next Lady Rothes on 
the other. 

All the Pepys were in good humour and good 
spirits ; their new dignity has elated without 
m ak in g them impertinent. 

Tuesday, Dec. 30. — I went to Dr. Johnson, and 
spent the evening with him. He was very in- 
dijfferent, indeed. There were some very disagree- 
able people with him; and he once affected me 
very much, by turning suddenly to me, and grasp- 
ing my hand, and saying, 

“The blister I have tried for my breath has 
betrayed some very bad tokens; but I will not 
terrify myself by talking of them : ah, priez Dieu 
pour mm!” 

You may believe I pronoised that I would! — 
Good and excellent as he is, how can he so fear 
death ? — Alas, my Susy, how awful is that idea ! — 
He was quite touchingly affectionate to me. How 
earnestly I hope for his recovery ! 

1 The Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, and his wife, Anna Letitia Barbauld 
(1743-189^, nie Aikin. 

^ The JOictionary of National Biography says he was created a baronet 
on January 22, 1784. 
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Mrs. Delany — A visit to her — Kindness of Queen Charlotte — 
Mrs. Carter — The Duchess of Portland — Miss Twining — 
Letter from Mrs. Thrale — R. Owen Cambridge — Chit-chat 
— conversazione at Mrs. Vesey's — Mr. Jerningham — 
Literary ladies — Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Carter — Sir W. 
Hamilton — The Hamilton vase — Party at Mr. Pepys's — 
Letter from Mrs. Thrale — Bath society — Dinner at Mrs. 
Fitzgerald’s — Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Garrick, the Bishop of 
St. Asaph — ^Visit to Dr. Johnson — Sir Philip Clarke — R. 
Owen Cambridge — The dulness of set parties — Mrs. Lock 
— Party at Mrs. Thrale’ s — ^Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Garrick, 
Hannah More, Mrs. Chapone — A day with Mrs. Delany — 
Her correspondence with Swift and Young — The loss of 
friends — Age and youth — Lady Andover — A literary 
breakfast — Flying visits — Dinner at the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s — Evening party at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s — Letter 
from Mrs. Thrale — More dinner parties — Resignation — Sad 
anticipations — Marriage of Mrs. Thrale — Visit to Mrs. Lock 
at Norbury Park — Madame de Genlis — Happy news — 
Boulogne sixty years ago — ^Life at Norbury Park — ^Madame 
de Sevign^ — Domestic adventures — Moravians — Defence of 
Mrs. Piozzi — Illness of Dr. Johnson — Anecdote — ^Johnson’s 
opinion of Mrs. Piozzi’s marriage — The Bristol milk-woman 
— Johnson’s definition of genius — ^Visit to Norbury Park — 
Letters from Miss Burney to Dr. Burney and Mrs. Lock 
— Lord George Gordon — The Duchess of Devonshire, 
and Blanchard the aeronaut — Dr. Johnson’s last illness — 
Anecdotes of his last days — His death. 

Tvssday, Jan. 6. — I spent the afternoon with Dr. 
Johnson, and had the great satisfaction of finding 
him better. 
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Thursday, Jan. 8. — I dined with Mrs. Delany. 
The venerable and excellent old lady received 
me with open arms, and we kissed one another 
as if she had been my sweet grandmother, 
whom she always reminds me of. She looks 
as well as ever, only rather thinner; but she 
is as lively, gay, pleasant, good - humoured, 
and animated, as at eighteen. She sees, she 
says, much worse; “but I am thankful,” she 
added cheerfully, “I can see at all at my age. 
My greatest loss is the countenance of my 
friends ; however, to see even the light is a great 
blessing.” 

She showed me a most elegant and ingenious 
loom, which the Queen made her a present of 
last summer at Windsor, for making fringe ; and 
a gold knitting needle given her by the King. 
And she told me the whole history of their 
manner of presenting them, with a sort of grateful 
simplicity that was quite affecting. Did I ever 
tell you of the letter the Queen wrote her, when 
she gave her a beautiful case of instruments for 
her curious works ? She signed it her “ affectionate 
Queen.” I quite reverence the Queen for her 
sense of Mrs. Delany’s merit. 

We had, however, but half an hour alone, and 
it seemed to me much shorter. Mrs. Carter and 
Miss Hamilton came to dinner. 

Mrs. Carter is a charming woman ; I never 
liked her so much before; but I never before 
saw so much of her to like. Miss Hamilton I 
have nothing new to say about ; I had no 
opportunity to ask her for the ^as JSleu, as I had 
never been near her, and was much reproached, 
and had peace to make for myself. 

In the evening the Duchess of Portland came, 
and was very gracious and very agreeable. Lady 
Dartmouth, also, who seems a very plain, un- 

VOL. II B 
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affected, worthy woman ; ^ Mrs. Levison,^ one of 
Mrs. Boscawen’s daughters, and Miss G.,® a maid 
of honour, whom I have been invited three days 
following to meet at Mrs. Walsingham’s. She 
has had, it seems, a man’s education; yet she is 
young, pretty, and, at times, very engaging. She 
seems unequal, and, I am told, can be very saucy 
and supercilious. 

The evening did very well, but the first half 
hour was worth the whole day. 


Mrs. Thrale to Miss F. Burney 

Bath, January 15, 1784. 

Well, my dearest Burney — ^now Mrs. Byron is 
ill, and all my tenderness returns. Do send her 
the inclosed, and let me know whether she is bad 
or no. Poor soul! she loves me dearly in her 
way, and if I do not like her method, ’tis no 
reason for rejecting her regard. 

I have got a world of franks, and shall torment 
you accordingly. 

Sir Lucas Pepys received a letter from me the 
other day, all about my health; perhaps he’ll 
answer it; and Seward hears all the particulars 
as if he were an old nurse. 

As for being well in this weather, it were as 
rational to bid me calm the heats of Parliament 
as my own agitated nerves: but, as the man in 
the Rambler says, “perhaps I shall mend in the 
spring.” * 

Air balloons go no faster than post-horses at 
last! I caught my death almost by looking at 

1 Frances Catherine, wife of William, second Earl of Dartmouth, 
1731-1801. 

2 See ante^ p. 79. 

* Perhaps Hiss Charlotte Gunning (see %>osti July 1788). 

^ Bamht&r, No. 5, Tuesday, April 3, 1750. 
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one the other day, which went to Bristol in an 
hour from hence. I daresay Sir John Lade’s 
phaeton^ would have beaten our Icarus out of 
sight. 

Adieu, my love, and may God bless you but as 
is wished and prayed for by your own 

H. L. T. 


lyiary resumed 

Thursday, January 15. — My Bath journey, my 
dear Susy, I know not what to say about ; could 
I go for one fortnight, nothing could so much 
rejoice me; for I even languish, I pine to see 
again my beloved and very — oh, very unhappy 
Mrs. Thrale ! I know well the meeting, as things 
are at present situated, would half kiU her with 
joy, and me with a thousand feelings I keep off as 
well as I can; but I cannot tell how to arrange 
matters for this purpose. The expense of such an 
expedition, for so short a time, I know not how 
even to name to my father, who has a thousand 
reasons against my going, all founded on arguments 
unanswerable. 

I had a very long conference with dear Mr. 
Cambridge, who returned to town with un- 
diminished kindness for me, as he showed in a 
manner that will amaze you. Charlotte was with 
us at first, but soon retired ; and we had then an 
hour or two by ourselves. 

He began by talking of the preceding evening 
at Mrs. Ord’s, and its heaviness. I was half ready 
to laugh, — ^there was something so in the 
complaint. 

“ But I must tell you,” said he, “ how I made 
George laugh, though without intending it, after 
we got into Mortimer Street last night. ‘Why, 

^ Sir John Lade (see voL i. p. 72) was a famous whip. 
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George,’ says I, ‘what an evening we have had 
here ! Why, there’s neither been mirth nor 
instruction ! ’ ” 

“ Mrs. Ord,” cried I, “ is a very friendly woman, 
and very sensible ; and, indeed, I go to see her 
because I have a real regard for her, and she has 
the warmest regard for me; but I don’t go 
expecting entertainment from her brilliancy.” 

“Oh, it is quite right for you, and quite 
another thing for you; but for me, who come 
seldom to town, it does not answer ; for I always 
want either to hear something that is new,^ or 
something that is pleasant. But it is very well 
for you who live in town, and I would have 
you go.” 

We had then a little further talk about the 
evening, after which, in a very serious tone, Mr. 
Cambridge said, 

“And now I have something very interesting 
to say to you. I hardly know how to tell it you ; 
but you must bear it as well as you can, and not 
suffer it to prey upon your spirits.” 

And then, while I listened aghast, he told me 
that the sweet Kitty® was in so dangerous a way 
he could not but look forward to the most fatal 
conclusion of her malady. 

I was truly concerned — concerned at my very 
heart to hear such sounds from him ; but when he 
proceeded to comfort me, — ^to beg me to bear 
up, — I was really obliged to go and poke at the 
fire with all my might to hide from hi m the effect 
of such generosity of sentiment. I cannot write 
you the particulars of what he said, because, 
things being since a little mended, I hope there is 
less occasion to i think over such sad admonitions : 

1 Cambridge’s appetite for news was notorious. Colman put him into 
The Manager in Distress, 1780, as “ Bustleton,” a newsmonger. , 

2 Cambridge’s daughter. 
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but he charged me to bear up against this mis- 
fortune as he did. 

“You,” said he, “must remind me hereafter, 
should you see me sinking at last in sorrow 
when all is over, of what I say to you now, and 
of all her sufferings, which now I think worse 
than all.” 

Again he charged me to be cheerful myself, 
and said he had given the same charge to Sally 
Baker.^ 

“You two,” added he, “and my two girls, have, 
among you all four but one fault, — and that is too 
much feeling. You must repress that, therefore, as 
much as you can.” 

And when he had repeated these injunctions, he 
said, 

“ And now we will talk of it no more. I have 
prepared you for what may happen ; so now think 
of it as little as you can, and forgive me for giving 
you so much pain ; and the less we say upon this 
subject in future the better.” 

• •••*• 

I went alone to Mrs. Vesey’s, which was very 
disagreeable to me. There was a very full 
meeting too, and most of the company were 
already arrived ; and, to add to the pleasure of my 
entree, Mrs. Vesey was in an inner room : so my 
name was spoke aloud at the door, and then 
nobody was ready to receive me. I stood so 
awkward ; till at last Sir Joshua Reynolds smilingly 
called out, 

“ Miss Burney, you had better come and sit by 
me, for here’s no Mrs. Vesey.” 

I instantly obeyed the droll summons. 

“Why don’t Dr. Burney come with you?” 
cried he, good-naturedly ; “ you should make him, 
for it is very distressing to you to come in alone.” 

^ See^o^^, under April 1788. 
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I never will go alone again unless I can go 
much earlier. 

I now soon saw folks enough that I knew. Mr. 
Jerningham’^ first came up to me, and offered to 
fetch Mrs. Vesey, which, though I declined, he 
would do. She received me most kindly, and told 
me I had a little party of friends in the boudoir 
who desired I would join them ; but I had had 
enough of exhibiting myself, and begged leave to 
sit still. 

“But you can’t think, my dear ma’am,” cried 
she, “ how happy you will make me, if you will be 
quite at your ease here, and run about just as you 
Uke.” 

How well she sees what would make me happy ! 
— to run about in rooms full of company ! 

As soon as she was called off, Mr. Jemingham 
took her place, civilly declaring he would not give 
it up, come who might. 

Soon after came Mr. Montagu with another 
message from the boudoir ; but I was now by the 
Burrows and Mrs. Pepys, and did not like parad- 
ing away. They sent a bad messenger, however ; 
for he got a chair in our circle, and took back no 
answer. Afterwards Miss Hamilton herself came, 
and, taking my hand, insisted upon carrying me 
back with her. 

The boudoir party was Mrs. Carter, Miss 
Gregory, Miss Hamilton, Lady Wake, Miss Ann 
Clarke, and Mr. Montagu. I was introduced by 
Miss Hamilton to the two ladies whose names are 
new to you. I stayed with this party all the 
evening. 

Mrs. Carter talked more than anybody ever 
heard her talk before ; and Mr. Montagu declared 
he was sure it was for me. I should desire nothing 
more than such influence, were it so ; for her talk 

1 See voL i. p. 350, 
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was all instruction. Were I to see much of her, I 
really think we should be exceeding good friends. 
Mrs. Vesey, Dr. Warton, and Mr. Jerningham, 
joined us occasionally. In the other rooms were 
Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Buller, Sir William Hamilton, 
and crowds more, with dear, amiable, unaffected 
Sir Joshua. 

Mr. Cambridge came very late, and ventured 
not into our closet, which seemed a band 
exclusive. 

There was a world of regret in the boudoir 
about my not going to see the Hamilton Vase^ 
next day ; for most of that set were to form the 
party. 

Saturday, January 17. — To-day, by long invita- 
tion, I was to spend the evening at the Pepys’. 

We kept up, among our own group, a general 
conversation, but not a very lively one ; for Miss 
G. whispered me she wished Miss O. away, she 
could say so little : and Mr. M. told me, in another 
whisper, he could not bear looking at Miss H., there 
was something so disagreeably languishing in her 
eyes I The two ladies had no opportunity, as I 
was seated, to whisper a return of these compli- 
ments ; but I found that none of them desired the 
afi&nity of the others. 

The evening rubbed on and rubbed off tiU it 
began to break up. Mrs. Montagu was the first 
who rose to take leave, and, in passing by to go 
out, suddenly perceived me, and eagerly advancing, 
put both her hands upon my shoulders, and good- 
humouredly exclaimed, “ Oh, have I found you out 
at last ? ” And then she said many very obliging 
things, which she finished with an invitation for the 
next Wednesday evening with my father. 


^ This must have been the “Warwick Vase,” which Sir William 
Hamilton had purchased from Gavin Hamilton (1730-97), the painter and 
excavator. 
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Mrs. Thrale to Miss F. Burney 

Bath, Wednesday^ February 18, 1784. 

Thanks, thanks, a thousand, my prettiest, dearest 
Burney ! This charming letter makes amends for 
all. And you remember last winter, do you ? and 
remember it with tenderness ? What then must 
have passed in my mind, on the dreadful anni- 
versary of a day which, instead of killing me as it 
ought to have done, gave to two innocent, un- 
fortunate people, a cruel and lingering death, — like 
the arrows tipped with African poison, which 
slowly and gradually retarding the vital powers, at 
length (in about three years, I think) whoUy put a 
stop to their exertion I 

You are vastly good-natured about the little 
Dobbina, who is my fond and humble adorer ; 
though somewhat jealous of her husband’s being 
(as he truly is) a greater favourite with me than 
her. The means she takes to supplant him are 
truly comical, and would make you laugh most 
heartily ; but so might twenty undescribable situa- 
tions if you were on the spot, — the only clean, and 
warm, and wholesome spot in England at this 
time. Oh, I would not quit dear Bath just now 
for any place in King George’s dominions ! 

Pray, is Baretti sick or in distress ? The 
Italians think him dead ; but I suppose all is 
well with him, a’n’t it ? 

Johnson is in a sad way, doubtless ; yet he may 
still with care last another twelvemonth, and every 
week’s existence is gain to him, who, like good 
Hezekiah, wearies Heaven with entreaties for life. 
I wrote him a very serious letter the other day. 

The Methodists do certainly reconcile one to 
death, by rendering all temporal enjoyments 
obtuse, or representing them as illicit. Whoever 
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considers this world as a place of constant mortifi- 
cation, and incessant torment, will be well enough 
contented to leave it ; but I can scarcely think our 
Saviour, who professed His yoke to be easy and His 
burden to be light, will have peculiar pleasure in 
their maimer of serving Him. My principles are 
never convinced by their arguments, though my 
imagination is always fluttered by their vehemence. 
We must do the best we can at last, and as King 
David says, “Let us fall into the hands of God, 
and not into the hands of men ; for they are severe 
and cruel judges of each other.” 

Apropos — ^Mr. Seward’s disapprobation is merely 
external, and by no means like yours, the growth 
of his heart ; but the coarseness of his expressions 
he has to himself, and I cannot guess how I have 
deserved them. Sir Lucas Pepys writes very 
tenderly to me. Live or die, he shall not find me 
ungrateful. 

Why do you catch these horrible fevers, dear 
Burney ? They will demolish you some day before 
you are aware. 

Well, you have lost some of the old treason- 
plotters, to be sure, by whom you were and are 
dearly loved and valued ; but when friends are 
once parted in this wide world, ’tis so strange if 
they ever meet again, that no one ought to wonder 
should they see each other no more. There is a 
place, however, where we shall meet those we love, 
and enjoy their society in peace and comfort. To 
such as have fully experienced the agonies of 
absence, sure that wUl be heaven enough. 

Adieu, my precious friend, and don’t forget one 
on whose heart time and distance have no other 
effect than to engrave affection and affliction the 
deeper. Adieu I I am really almost drawn together 
from emptiness and sinking. Love me, however, 
while I am your H. L. T. 
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Mbs. Thrale to Miss Bubney 

Bath, Tuesday , March 23, 1784. 

You were a dear creature to write so soon and 
so sweetly ; but we shall never naeet. I see that 
clearly, and have seen it long. My going to 
London would be a dreadful expense, and bring on 
a thousand inquiries and inconveniences — visits to 
Johnson and from Cator : and where must I live 
for the time, too ? Oh, I have desired nothing else 
since you wrote; but all is impossibility. Why 
would you ever flatter me that you might, maybe, 
come to Bath ? I saw the unlikelihood even then, 
and my retired hfe will not induce your friends to 
permit your coming hither now. I fancy even my 
own young ladies will leave me, and I sincerely 
think they will be perfectly right so to do, as the 
world they wish to shine in is quite excluded by 
my style of living. 

Bath flash they properly enough despise, and 
London flash I cannot attend them in. More 
chapters of the Bible, or more volumes of the 
Roman and English histories, would fatigue their 
ears — for their lungs have not yet suffered. I 
have, however, read to them the Bible from 
beginning to end, the Roman and English 
histories, Milton, Shakspere, Pope and Young’s 
works from head to heel ; Warton and Johnson’s 
criticisms on the Poets ; besides a complete system 
of dramatic writing ; and classical — I mean English 
classics — ^they are most perfectly acquainted with. 
Such works of Voltaire, too, as were not dangerous, 
we have worked at ; RoUin des Belles Lettres, and 
a hundred more. 

But my best powers are past, and I think I 
must look them a lady to supply my deficiency, 
to attend them if they should like a jaunt next 
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summer or so ; for I will not quit Bath. The 
waters and physicians of this place are all my 
comfort, and I often think I never shall again 
leave the spot. 

Ah, Burney 1 you little know the suffering, and, 
I will add, the patient suffering of your 

H. L. T.' 


Journal resumed 

Saturday, April 17. — The sight of your paw 
any way, my dearest Susy, my heart’s ever dearest 
friend, would be well worth all the pence I have 
in the world, could I see it on no other condition. 
Indeed I have not been really in spirits, nor had 
one natural laugh, since I lost you ; there seems 
such an insipidity, such a vacuity in all that passes. 
I know not, in truth, whether I most miss you 
when happy or when sad. That I wish for you 
most when happy is certain ; but that nothing 
upon earth can do me so much good, when sad, 
as your society, is certain too. Constantly to hear 
from you, and to write to you, is the next best 
thing ; so now, with as little murmuring as I am 
able, I return to our paper conversations. 

Yoim note by the postilion was truly welcome ; 
and I thank you most warmly for writing it. I am 
grieved you had so bad a journey, which I fear 
you could never bear so well as you imposingly 
pretend. As to me, I have had, I confess, a 

^ The above letter is indorsed as follows in the handwriting of Madame 
d’Arblay : 

“ Many letters of a subsequent date to this letter, of March 14, 1784 [aid, 
I have utterly, for cogent reasons (cogent and conscientious), destroyed. 
Following, with this so long dearest friend, the simple, but unrivalled, 
golden rule, I would only preserve such as evince her conflicts, her 
misery, and her sufferings, mental and corporeal, to exonerate her from 
the banal reproach of yielding unresisting to her passions. Her fault 
and grievous misfortune was, not combating them in their ori^; not 
flying even from their menace. How have I loved her! with what 
affection, what gratitude, what admiration, and what afSiction ! 

12, 1825.” [Mrs. Barretfs note,^ 
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slight headache ever since you went ; but I 
believe it to be owing to stagnation of blood 
from stupidity, nothing of an enlivening nature 
having passed to give me a Jillip for the Phillip I 
have lost. There ! could Charlotte do more ? ^ 
However, I solemnly assure you I am only 
heavyish, not ill; and I intend to shake that off 
by the first opportunity. 

Your letter to my father, and account of the 
sweet little girl, delighted us aU. He will very 
soon answer it himself. I am rejoiced on your 
account as much as hers that she can now walk 
so well. So now to my proceedings. 

Monday, April 19. — I went in the evening to 
see dear Dr, Johnson. He received me with 
open arms, scolded me with the most flattering 
expressions for my absence, but would not let me 
come away without making me promise to dine 
with him next day, on a salmon from Mrs. Thrale. 
This I did not dare refuse, as he was urgent, and 
I had played truant so long ; but, to be sure, I had 
rather have dined first, on account of poor Blacky.^ 
He is amazingly recovered, and perfectly good- 
humoured and comfortable, and smilingly alive 
to idle chat. 

At Dr. Johnson’s we had Mr. and Mrs. Hoole 
and their son, and Mrs. Hall, a very good 
Methodist, and sister of John Wesley.® The day 
was tolerable ; but Dr. Johnson is never his best 


^ Charlotte was the punster of the family. 

2 This seems to be a reference to Johnson’s servant, Francis Barber. 
“ Foote, I remember,” says Boswell, referring to a dinner with Johnson 
at No. 7 Johnspn’s Court, on Easter Sunday, 1773, “in allusion to 
Francis, the mgro, was willing to suppose that our repast was hlach broth. 
But the fact was, that we had a very good soup, a boiled leg of lamb and 
spinach, a veal pye, and a rice pudmng ” (Hill’s Boswell, 1887, ii. 215), 

® Martha Wesley, the “ lean, lank, preaching Mrs. Hall ” of Boswell 
(Hill’s ed. 1887, iv. 95). She was at this date a widow. That “ eccentric 
divine,” Westley Hail, 1711-76, had (in Wesley’s words) “jilted the 
yoimger, and married the elder sister ” {Journal, 1901, ii. 76). He after- 
wards advocated Deism and polygamy. 
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when there is nobody to draw him out ; but he 
was much pleased with my coming, and very kind 
indeed. 

April 22. — Sweet and delectable to me was my 
dearest Susy’s letter. I am so glad of seeing your 
sentiments, when I cannot hear them, that your 
letters are only less valuable to me than yourself : 
and, indeed, no letters were ever so very near 
conversation as ours ; they have but this fault, — 
the longest never says half there ic to say. 

I will not answer one word to what you say of 
our dear, lost Chessington ; if I do, I shall start no 
other subject. But I am truly delighted by all 
you say of the sweet little girl, and most thankful 
to Heaven for the comfort she affords you. I am 
well, my dear Susy, I assure you, though not 
“ all alive and joUy ” ; yet by no means melancholic 
neither ; a little still in the stagnating order ; but 
it will wear away, I hope, and I spare not for 
continual employment, by way of forwarding its 
departure. 

I did not receive your letter, my dear Susy, till 
Tuesday. I have lately spent a great deal of time 
at home, for I have now a little broke my father 
into permitting my sending excuses ; and, indeed, 
I was most heartily tired of visiting, though the 
people visited have been among the first for talents 
in the kingdom. I can go nowhere with pleasure 
or spirit, n I meet not somebody who interests my 
heart as well as my head, and I miss Mrs. Thrale 
most woefully in both particulars. 

Friday, April 23. — The sweet and most be- 
witching Mrs. Lock ^ called upon me in the even- 
ing, with her son George. I let her in, and did 
so rejoice I had not gone to Mrs. Vesey’s. But I 
rejoiced for only a short time; she came but to 

^ Mrs. Locke of Norbury Park, near Micklefaam in Surrey, soon to be 
a life-long Mend. 
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take leave, for she was going to Norbury the very- 
next morning. I was quite heavy all the evening. 
She does truly interest both head and heart. I 
love her already. And she was so kind, so 
caressing, so soft ; pressed me so much to a 
time for going to Norbury ; said such sweet things 
of Mrs. Phillips ; and kissed me so affectionately 
in quitting me, that I was quite melted by her. 

What a charm has London lost for me by her 
departure 1 sweet creature that she is ; born and 
bred to dispense pleasure and delight to all who 
see or know her! She, Mrs. Thrale, and Mrs. 
Delany, in their several ways all excellent, possess 
the joint powers of winning the affections, while 
they delight the intellects, to the highest summit I 
can even conceive of human attraction. The heart- 
fascination of Mrs. Thrale, indeed, few know ; but 
those few must confess and must feel her sweet- 
ness, to them, is as captivating as her wit is 
brilliant to all. 

Saturday, April 24. — My father and I went 
very late to the Borough : early enough, however, 
for me, as I was not in cue for a mixed party of 
praters. I respect and esteem them ; but they 
require an exertion to which I am not always 
inclined. The company was Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. 
Garrick, Miss More, Mr. and Mrs. Pepys, Mrs. 
Chapone, and two or three less eminent. 

I had many flattering reproaches for my late 
truancy from these parties ; but all that I received 
any pleasure in was about a quarter of an hour’s 
separate talk with Mrs. Garrick, who was so 
unaffected, cheerful, and rational, that I was very 
glad of the chat. 

Monday, April 26, I spent with my dear Mrs. 
Delany, and more pleasantly than I have spent 
any day smce my Susy left town. She gave me 
her letters to rummage, from Swift and Young; 
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and she told me all the anecdotes that occurred to 
her of her acquaintance with them. How I grieve 
that her sight visibly continues to decay I aU her 
other senses and faculties are perfect, though she 
says not. 

“My friends,” said she once when we were 
alone, “wiU last, I believe, as long as I last, 
because they are very good ; but the pleasure of 
our friendship is now all to be received by me, for 
I have lost all power of returning any.” 

If she often spoke such untruths, I should not 
revere her as I do. She has been in great aflBic- 
tion lately for Lady Mansfield, a very old friend, 
just dead.^ 

“The Duchess of Portland and I,” said she, 
“have shut ourselves up together, and seen no- 
body; and some people said we did mischief to 
ourselves by it, for the Duchess lamented Lady 
Mansfield still more than I did. However, our 
sympathy has only done good to both. But 
to-day I wanted a cordial, and that made me 
wish for you.” 

How kind and how sweet I We were quite 

alone till evening, except for lovely Miss P 

whom I like very much ; and I entreated Mrs. 
Delany always to let me dine with her alone; 
and I believe she will comply, for we grow more 
and more sociable and unreserved. 

“ I was told,” said she once, “ that when I grew 
older, I should feel less ; but I do not find it so ; 
I am sooner, I think, hurt than ever. I suppose 
it is with very old age as with extreme youth, 
the effect of weakness ; neither of those stages of 
life have firmness for bearing misfortunes.” 

1 Lady Mansfield, Lady Elizabeth Finch, who died April 10, 1784, 
was the wife of Lord Mansfield, 1705-93, and the seventh daughter of 
Daniel, second Earl of Nottingham. She was buried in the North Cross, 
Westminister Abbey. 

2 Miss Georgiana Port (see ante, p. 197). 
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In the evening we had Lady Andover and Mrs. 
Walsingham. 

May 6. — I breakfasted at Mrs. Ord’s, to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Smelt, Mrs. Garrick, and Miss More, 
and we had a very pleasant morning, of rational 
and elegant conversation. Mr. Smelt ^ has the 
same taste in the fine arts and in literature that 
Mr. Lock ^ has. He is a most polished and high 
bred man ; but I could naake no acquaintance 
with him, though Mrs. Ord and himself were both 
earnest that I should ; for never once did he open 
his mouth but to make me some compliment 
allusive to Cecilia ; and though always with 
delicacy, even to refinement, it always was compli- 
ment, and kept me in that sort of acknowledging 
restraint, that put it out of my power to say any- 
thing in reply. He asked me where I should 
spend the summer. I told h i m at Chessington ; 
and, for some part of it, at Mr. Lock’s. 

“Ah!” cried he, “you are acquainted, then, 
with that divine family ? ” 

No wonder he, who has so much in common 
with Mr. Lock, should passionately admire both 
him and his. 

May 7. — My father and I dined at the Bishop 
of Winchester’s ; this being my first sight of Mrs. 
North this year. She reproached me, however, 
very gently, pressing me to come to Chelsea, and 
assuring me she would never forgive it if I did 
not visit her at Famham in the summer. The 
Bishop is charming, and the children are very 
interesting. 

In the evening we went to Sir Joshua Reynolds’. 
Here we met Mr. Burke ; not weU, however, nor 
in high spirits, but very good-humoured and 

1 See vol. i. pp. 394, 334. 

2 William Locke of Norbury Park 0-’2'39-1810), connoisseur and co^ 
lector. He brought the Discobolus of Myron to England. 
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pleasant ; and so kind as to seat himself next me 
all the evening. His son was there too, and, as 
he came a full half-hour before his father, had 
kept that seat himself, as usual, till his arrival. 
I am quite amazed at him and young Montagu, 
for their noble perseverance in working so resolutely 
at so much dryness and coldness as I treat them 
with. They are both very pleasing and well-bred 
young men ; and I can hardly teU myself why I 
am not more sociable with them ; but it is so that 
I am not ; and I feel obliged to them in vain. 

Young B.’s uncle, Mr. R. Burke, was there 
also, and, as he ever does, instantly distinguished 
me in a public manner; but though I am much 
entertained sometimes with his strong humour, 
there is a boldness in his manners that always 
excites in mine a chilliness that distances him. 
How unlike his brother ! 


Mbs. Thbale to Miss F. Buenev 

Mortimer Street, Ca\texdish Square, 
Tuesday Nighty May 1784 

I am come, dearest Burney. It is neither dream 
nor fiction ; though I love you dearly, or I would 
not have come. Absence and distance do nothing 
towards wearing out real affection ; so you shall 
always find it in your true and tender 

H. L. T. 

I am somewhat shaken bodily, but ’tis the 
mental shocks that have made me unable to bear 
the corporeal ones. ’Tis past ten o’clock, however, 
and I must lay myself down with the sweet 
expectation of seeing my charming friend in the 
morning to breakfast. I love Hr. Burney too 
well to fear him, and he loves me too well to say 
a word which should make me love him less. 

VOL. II s 
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Journal resumed 

May 17. — Let me now, my Susy, acquaint you 
a little more connectedly than I have done of late 
how I have gone on. The rest of that week I 
devoted almost wholly to sweet Mrs. Thrale, whose 
society was truly the most delightful of cordials to 
me, however, at times, mixed with bitters the least 
palatable. 

One day I dined with Mrs. Garrick to meet Dr. 
Johnson, Mrs. Carter, Miss Hamilton, and Dr. and 
Miss Cadogan ; and one evening I went to Mrs. 
Vesey, to meet almost everybody, — ^the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, and all the Shipleys, Bishop Chester 
and Mrs. Porteus,^ Mrs. and Miss Ord, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Miss Palmer, Mrs. Buller, all the 
Burrows, Mr. Walpole, Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. 
Garrick, and Miss More, and some others. But all 
the rest of my time I gave wholly to dear Mrs. 
Thrale, who lodged in Mortimer Street, and who 
saw nobody else. Were I not sensible of her 
goodness, and full of incurable affection for her, 
should I not be a monster ? 

• • • • • • 

I parted most reluctantly with my dear Mrs. 
Thrale, whom, when or how, I shall see again. 
Heaven only knows ! but in sorrow we parted — on 
my side in real affliction. 

The next morning, while ruminating in much 
sadness upon my late interviews with Mrs. Thrale, 
how great was the relief of my mind, — ^the delight, 
indeed, to be summoned to my dear Mr. Cam- 
bridge. I flew to him — I gave him my hand, for 
I could not help it, from the great satisfaction 1 
felt in again seeing him. “ But why, sir,” I cried, 
have you been such a stranger ? — I hope nothing 
is worse at Twickenham ? ” 

1 Dr. Porteus was Bishop of Chester from 1776 to 1787, 
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The grave and fixed countenance that now met 
my eyes, though the first look had been kindly 
Sluing, told me instantly how all our fair, lately 
raised hopes were blasted. He was silent a 
moment, and then slowly answered, — “Yes; we 
must not talk of that.” 

Shocked and disappointed at this relapse, I could 
not forbear expressing my concern. He then more 
explicitly told me how ill everything went; and 
that now all hope was finally over. Sir John 
Elliot^ had been with them the morning before, 
and told them to expect the worst ! “You must 
now, therefore,” said he, “only pray to have her 
released.” 

Something then, but in a hurrying manner, as 
if willing to get rid of the subject, he said of dis- 
appointment about my going to Twickenham, or 
seeing his beloved Kitty any more ; and concluded 
it with, — “ I can now only hope to see you a con- 
solation to Charlotte.” ^ 

Oh that I might be so ! but who on earth can 
console that noble-minded creature ? He told me 
how greatly she behaved, and said that but the day 
before she had declared she could not, for the sake 
of one quarter of an hour’s smiles from her darling 
sister, any longer wish her to endure twenty-four 
hours’ misery ! 

The old complaints still continue, and new ones 
appear : he had stayed with them only to watch by 
the poor sufferer, who bore her accumulated tor- 
ments like an angel. He came up now in order 
to dine with Dr. Heberden and Sir John Elliot; 
but gave me to imderstand this was the last visit 
he proposed making to town till all suspense was 
over. 


^ Sir John Elliott, 1736-86, physician to the Prince of Wales. 
^ The elder Miss Cambridge. 
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At this period the health of Mrs. Phillips failed 
so much that, after some deliberation, she and 
Captain Phillips decided on removing to Boulogne 
for change of air. The following letter was written 
by Miss Burney to her sister, when this plan was 
first in agitation. 

June 13. — My dearest, dearest Susy, I have 
read your final letter with much more composure 
than I did your leading one. I saw what was 
coming, and was therefore prepared for it ; but do 
not grieve so, my darling Susy, — ^my own ever, 
ever most dear of friends and sisters ! Grieve not 
for me, in taking measures to preserve the life and 
health most valuable to my own. Such being the 
motive of your removal, I can bear it without a 
murmur, and I will do all in my power to assist it, 
by taking upon me the whole management of it 
with my father whenever you please. 

But must it be to the Continent ? — ^the division 
by sea — ^how could I cross it were you ill ? Who 
would take me? and could I bear that Phillips 
should leave you to fetch me in such a case ? The 
remotest part of England were better to me. But 
if he or you think your abode there will be 
pleasanter, oh, dearest Susy! that, indeed, will be 
a puU upon my heart-strings I — ^but of this when 
we meet. You certainly have been well in various 
parts of England : Ipswich, Twickenham, Norbury, 
— all show the nation is not against you, only the 
clay soil. However, when we meet is time enough ; 
I will do nothing to plague you out of a scheme, if 
it is formed. 

You will, probably, have heard how they are 
relieved at Twickenham, and how angelically the 
whole family bear what has befallen them.^ Oh my 
Susy ! — ^let me but preserve you, and all other 

^ the death of the younger Miss Cambridge. 
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evils now seem trifling. I would not oppose 
Capt. P. in his plan for the world. I adore him 
for it — ^if it be for your health. 

Towards the end of July in this year, Mrs. 
Thrale’s second marriage took place with Mr. 
Piozzi,^ and Miss Burney went about the same 
time to Norbury Park, where she passed some 
weeks with Mr. and Mrs. Lock. The following 
“sketch” of a letter, and memorandum of what 
had recently passed between Mrs. Piozzi and her- 
self, is taken from the journal of that period. 

Miss F. Burney to Mrs. Piozzi 

Norburv ParKj Aug, 10 , 1784 

When my wondering eyes first looked over the 
letter I received last night, my mind instantly 
dictated a high-spirited vindication of the consist- 
ency, integrity, and faithfulness of the friendship 
thus abruptly reproached and cast away. But a 
sleepless night gave me leisure to recollect that you 
were ever as generous as precipitate, and that your 
own heart would do justice to mine, in the cooler 
judgment of future reflection. Committing myself, 
therefore, to that period, I determined simply to 
assure you, that if my last letter hurt either you 
or Mr. Piozzi, I am no less sorry than surprised ; and 
that if it offended you, I sincerely beg your pardon. 

Not to that time, however, can I wait to 
acknowledge the pain an accusation so imexpected 
has caused me, nor the heartfelt satisfaction with 
which I shall receive, when you are able to write 
it, a softer renewal of regard. 

May Heaven direct and bless you 1 

F. B. 

^ Mrs. Thrale married Signor Piozzi at the Chapel of the Spanish 
Embassy on July 23, 1784, according to the rites of die Eomish Church. 
A second marriage follow^ on the 25th, at St. James’s Church, Bath. 
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N.B. — This is the sketch of the answer which 
F. B. most painfully wrote to the unmerited 
reproach of not sen^ng cordial congratulations 
upon a marriage which she had uniformly, openly, 
and with deep and avowed affliction, thought 
wrong. 


Mks. Piozzi to Miss Bukney 

Welubeck Street, No. 33 Cavendish Square, 
Friday f Aug, ]3, 1784. 

Give yourself no serious concern, sweetest 
Burney. All is well, and I am too happy myself 
to make a friend otherwise ; quiet your l^d heart 
immediately, and love my husband if you love his 
and your H. L. Piozzi. 

N.B. — To this kind note, F. B. wrote the 
warmest and most affectionate and heartfelt reply ; 
but never received another word ! And here and 
thus stopped a correspondence of six years of 
almost unequalled partiality, and fondness on her 
side ; and affection, gratitude, admiration, and 
sincerity on that of F. B., who could only conjec- 
ture the cessation to be caused by the resentment 
of Piozzi, when informed of her constant opposi- 
tion to the union. 


Diary resumed 
Addressed to Mrs. Phillips 

Friday, Oct. 8. — I set off with my dear father 
for Chessington, where we passed five days very 
comfortably ; my father was all good humour, all 
himself, — such as you and I mean by that word. 
The next day we had the blessing of your Dover 
letter, and on Thursday, Oct. 14, I arrived at dear 
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Norbury Park, at about seven o’clock, after a 
pleasant ride in the dark. Mr, Lock most kindly 
and cordially welcomed me ; he came out upon the 
steps to receive me, and his beloved Fredy waited 
for me in the vestibule. Oh, with what tender- 
ness did she take me to her bosom ! I felt melted 
with her kindness, but I could not express a joy 
like hers, for my heart was very fuU — full of my 
dearest Susan, whose image seemed before me 
upon the spot where we had so lately been to- 
gether. They told me that Madame de la Fite,^ 
her daughter, and Mr. Hinde, were in the house ; 
but as 1 am now, I hope, come for a long time, I 
did not vex at hearing this. Their first inquiries 
were if I had not heard from Boulogne. 

Saturday . — I fully expected a letter, but none 
came; but Sunday I depended upon one. The 
post, however, did not arrive before we went to 
church. Madame de la Fite, seemg my sorrowful 
looks, good-naturedly asked Mrs. Lock what could 
be set about to divert a little la pauvre Mademoiselle 
Beurney ? and proposed reading a drama of Madame 
de Genlis. I approved it much, preferring it 
greatly to conversation ; and, accordingly, she and 
her daughter, each taking characters to themselves, 
read La Rodere de Sahncy.^ It is a very inter- 
esting and touchingly simple little drama, I was so 
much pleased that they afterwards regularly read 
one every evening while they stayed. 

Next morning I went upstairs as usual, to treat 
myself with a solo of impatience for the post, 
and at about twelve o’clock I heard Mrs. Locke 
stepping along the passage. I was sure of good 

* Marie-£lizabeth Bou^e, dame de la Fite, 1750-94, a French 'woman 
of letters. She had been invited by Queen Charlotte to England as a 
reader to the Royal Family, perhaps especially the Princess Elizabeth 
(see post^ under Nov. 30, 1T85), and she had summer lodgings at Windsor. 

^ La Rosi^re de Saleney was a com^die larmoyante, its title being taken 
from the custom of awarding, in certain French villages, a crown of roses 
to a young girl — en recompeme de sa sa^esse. 
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news, for I knew, if there was bad, poor Mr. 
Locke would have brought it. She came in, with 
three letters in her hand, and three thousand 
dimples in her cheeks and chin ! Oh, my dear 
Susy, what a sight to me was your hand! I 
hardly cared for the letter; I hardly desired to 
open it; the direction alone almost satisfied me 
sufficiently. How did Mrs. Locke embrace me! 
I half kissed her to death. Then came dear Mr. 
Locke, his eyes brighter than ever — “Well, how 
does she do ? ” 

This question forced me to open my letter ; all 
was just as I could wish, except that I regretted 
the having written the day before such a lamenta- 
tion. I was so congratulated! I shook hands 
with Mr. Locke; the two dear little girls came 
jumping to wish me joy ; and Mrs. Locke ordered 
a fiddler, that they might have a dance in the 
evening, which had been promised them from the 
time of Mademoiselle de la Fite’s arrival,^ but 
postponed fi-om day to day, by general desire, on 
account of my uneasiness. 

Monday, Oct. 25. — Mr. Hinde and Madame 
and Mademoiselle de la Fite all left us. They 
were all so good-humoured and so happy, there 
was no being glad; though how to be sorry at 
remaining alone with this family, I really know 
not. Both the de la Fites went away in tears. 
I love them for it. 

Wednesday, Nov. 3. — This day has brought 
me another sweet letter from my Susy. What a 
set of broken-fortuned, broken-charactered people 
of fashion are about you at Boulogne!® The 

^ Augusta and Amelia Locke. 2 Elise de la Fite, 

^ Mrs. Phillips returned in less than a twelvemonth from Boulogne 
much recovered in health, and settled with her husband and family in a 
house at Mickleham, at the foot of Norbury Park, [Mrs, Barr&tfs 
note^l 
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accounts are at once curious and melancholy to 
me. 

Nothing can be more truly pleasant than our 
present lives. I bury all disquietudes in immediate 
enjoyment; an enjoyment more fitted to my 
secret mind than any I had ever hoped to attain. 
We are so perfectly tranquil, that not a particle 
of our whole frames seems rufSed or discomposed. 
Mr. Locke is gayer and more sportive than I ever 
have seen him; his Fredy seems made up of 
happiness; and the two dear little girls are in 
spirits almost ecstatic ; and all from that internal 
contentment which Norbury Park seems to have 
gathered from all corners of the world into its own 
sphere. 

Our mornings, if fine, are to ourselves, as Mr. 
Locke rides out ; if bad, we assemble in the 
picture room. We have two books in public 
reading, Madame de S^vign^’s Letters and Cook’s 
last voyage.^ Mrs. Locke reads the French, 
myself the English. 

Our conversations, too, are such as I could 
almost wish to last for ever. Mr. Locke has been 
all himself, — ^all instruction, information, and in- 
telligence, — since we have been left alone ; and the 
invariable sweetness, as well as judgment, of all he 
says, leaves, indeed, nothing to wish. 

They will not let me go while I can stay, and I 
am now most willing to stay tiU I irmst go. The 
serenity of a life like this smoothes the whole 
internal surface of the mind. My own, I assure you, 
begins to feel quite glossy. To see Mrs. Locke so 
entirely restored to total health, and to see her 
adoring husband lose all his torturing solicitude, 
while he retains his unparalleled tenderness — ^these 
are sights to anticipate a taste of paradise, if paradise 
has any felicity consonant to our now ideas. 

^ This was Bot the official record, but a separate work in one volume. 
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I am most amazingly well and hearty. Since 
your letter arrived, I have not had an unpleasant 
thought that I have not driven away pell-mell, as if 
it was a, wasp near an open window. 

Tuesday, Nov. 9. — This is Mr. William Locke’s 
birthday ; ^ he is now seventeen : he came home, 
with his brothers, to keep it, three days ago. 
May they all be as long-lived and as happy as 
they are now sweet and amiable! This sweet 
place is beautiful even yet, though no longer of a 
beauty young and blooming, such as you left it ; 
but the character of the prospect is so grand, 
that winter cannot annihilate its charms, though 
it greatly diminishes them. The variety of the 
grounds, and the striking form of the hills, always 
afford something new to observe, and retain 
something lasting to admire. Were I, however, 
in a desert, people such as these would make it gay 
and cheery. 

I am quite enchanted with Madame de Sdvign^ ; 
I think her almost all that can be wished to form 
female perfection. Her softness, her fond affection, 
her wit, spirit, and drollery, the right turn of 
her understanding, the gay entertainment of her 
abilities, but, more than all, the exquisite refine- 
ment of her quick sensibility, attach me to her as 
if she were alive, and even now in my room, and 
permitting me to run into her arms. 

We go on but slowly with Captain Cook, for 
this syren seduces me from all other reading ; but 
nothing can be so delightful as any reading in such 
society, and such reading as Madame de S^vign^ 
has written would be delightful in any. 

^ Mr. Locke’s son, 1767-1847, afterwards a distinguished amateur 
painter. Fuseli dedicated his Lectures on FainUng to him. 
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Feojh Miss F. Bitexey to Mes. Locke 

St. Martin's Street, N < yo , 14. 

“ On gracious errand bent,” indeed ! Dear Mr. 
Locke ! what a day for his benevolent excursion ! 
But he never thinks of himself, where others may 
be benefited by self-forgetfulness. May his success 
but make him recall those melancholy words I had 
once the pain to hear him utter — “That, though 
he had tried to do good, — from twenty shillings 
to some thousands, — he had never answered his 
own expectations.” 

I was happy at the time, to hear you recollect 
for him some instances in which he had prospered, 
— and another instance, I hope, will pay his exertion 
of to-day. 

And now let me give my beloved Mrs. Locke a 
little history of my (no) adventures. 

I found at home my dear father, my mother, 
Charlotte, and Sarah,^ with two Mr. la Trobes, 
sons of a Moravian bishop,® two tall, thin, black, 
very good sort of young men, whom I had never 
seen before, but who stayed all the afternoon and 
evening, — probably to take off the strangeness of a 
new acquaintance. 

On Sunday Mr. Seward called; and he stayed 
till dinner — ^not for the same reason that kept the 
Moravians, but because he was dying with im- 
patience to talk over a transaction * which I grieve 
even to think of; and I had the satisfaction of 
hearing all the merits and demerits of the cause 
fully discussed. I sate very uneasily, and spoke as 
little as I could : but how did I congratulate 
myself in being spared this cruel subject at the 
time I should have felt it the most, by my 

^ Sarah Harriet Burney, 1770-1844, Fanny’s half-sister, afterwards a 
novdist. 

^ See Editor’s Introduction, vol. i. p. 10. 

® Mrs. Thrale’s second marriage. 
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fortunate residence in the sweetly forbearing 
family at Norbury! Had I then been in town, 
while my whole heart was filled with sorrow and 
disturbance, I hardly know how I could have 
endured the perpetual canvassing in which I must 
have been made a party. To hear just blame cast 
upon those who are dear to us, — and to be checked 
both by truth and opinion from defending them, — 
is, at least, one of the most irksome situations in 
the world; especially where, as here, the person 
censured possessed a thousand good qualities 
which her censurers never could boast. Those, 
however, were known to few; her defects were 
seen by all. Could I tell how to direct, I think I 
should write to her again ; for her heart must be 
strangely changed if this breach of all intercourse 
gives her no concern. I begin to fancy my last 
letter to her miscarried. 

I had a very unpleasant morning after I left 
you. When the coach and I had waited upon my 
father, I made the visit I mentioned to you. Oh 
what a visit! — all that I presupposed of attack, 
inquiry, and acrimony, was nothing to what passed. 
Rage more intemperate I have not often seen; 
and the shrill voice of feeble old age, screaming 
with unavailing passion, is horrible. She had long 
looked upon Mrs. T. as a kind of prot^g^e, whom 
she had fondled when a child, and whose fame, as 
she grew into notice, she was always proud to hear 
of, and help to exalt. She is a woman (I can 
well attest!) of most furious passions herself, 
however at liberty she thiidcs she may be to show 
no sort of mercy to those of another. 

Once, had I been less disturbed, I could have 
laughed; for she declared with great vehemence, that 
if she had suspected “ the wretch of any intention 
to marry the man, she would have ordered her own 
postchaise, and followed her to prevent it ! ” 
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Alas, poor Lady F. ! 

She then called upon me, to hear my story; 
which, most painfully to myself, I related. She 
expressed herself very sorry for me, till I came to 
an avowal of my letter after the marriage; she 
then flew out into new choler. “I am amazed 
you would write to her. Miss Burney! I wonder 
you could think of it any more I ” 

I told her, I had thought myself so much 
indebted to her patience with my opposition to aU 
her views and wishes, for the whole time of her 
long conflict, that, although I was the first to 
aclmowledge her last action indefensible, I should 
be the last to forget all that had made me love 
her before it was committed. 

This by no means satisfied her, and she poured 
forth again a torrent of unrelenting abuse. Some 
company, at last, came in, and I hastily took my 
leave. She called after me to fix some day for a 
longer visit; but I pretended not to hear, and 
ran downstairs, heartuy resolving that necessity 
alone should ever force me into her presence 
again. 

One lady had come in before ; but as it was in 
the height of our conference, her stately violence 
gave her courage to beg she would walk into 

another room with Miss B e, as she was 

particularly engaged ; and the poor lady looked as 
httle gratified at being sent away as I did at being 
detained. 

When I came home — ^before I could get up- 
stairs — I was summoned to Miss Streatfield, whom 
I met with as little pleasure as Lady F., since I 
had never seen her, nor indeed anybody, from the 
time this cruel transaction has been published. 
Not that I dreaded her violence, for she is gentle 
as a lamb ; but, there were causes enough for dread 
of another nature. However, fortunately and 
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unexpectedly, she never named the subject, but 
prattled away upon nothing but her own affairs; 
and so, methinks, have I done too, and just as if I 
knew you wished to hear them. Do you 1 — I ask 
only for decency’s sake. 

Diary resumed 

Norbury Park, Sunday, Nov. 28. — How will 
my Susan smile at sight of this date ! Let me 
tell her how it has all happened. Last Thursday, 
Nov. 25, my father set me down at Bolt Court, 
while he went on upon business. I was anxious 
to again see poor Dr. Johnson, who has had terrible 
health since his return from Lichfield. He let me 
in, though very ill. He was alone, which I much 
rejoiced at ; for I had a longer and more satisfactory 
conversation with him than I have had for many 
months. He was in rather better spirits, too, 
than I have lately seen him; but he told me he 
was going to try what sleeping out of town might 
do for him. 

“I remember,” said he, “that my wife, when 
she was near her end, poor woman, was also advised 
to sleep out of town ; and when she was carried to 
the lodgings that had been prepared for her, she 
complained that the staircase was in very bad con- 
dition — ^for the plaster was beaten off the walls in 
many places. ‘Oh,’ said the man of the house, 
‘ that’s nothing but by the knocks against it of the 
coffins of the poor souls that have died in the 
lodgings 1 ’ ” 

He laughed, though not without apparent secret 
anguish, in telling me this. I felt extremely 
shocked, but, willing to confine my words at least 
to the literal story, I only exclaimed against the 
unfeeling absurdity of such a confession. 

“Such a confession,” cried he, “to a person 
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then coming to try his lodging for her health, con- 
tains, indeed, more absurdity than we can well lay 
our account for.” 

I had seen Miss T. the day before. 

“ So,” said he, “ did I.” 

I then said, “Do you ever, sir, hear from her 
mother ? ” 

“No,” cried he, “nor write to her. I drive her 
quite from my mind. If I meet with one of her 
letters, I burn it instantly. I have burnt all I can 
find. I never speak of her, and I desire never to 
hear of her more. I drive her, as I said, whoUy 
from my mind.” 

Yet, wholly to change this discourse, I gave him 
a history of the Bristol milk-woman,^ and told him 
the tales I had heard of her writing so wonder- 
fully, though she had read nothing but Young and 
Milton ; “ though those,” I continued, “ could never 
possibly, I should think, be the first authors with 
anybody. Would children understand them? and 
grown people who have not read are children in 
literature.” 

“ Doubtless,” said he ; “ but there is nothing 
so little comprehended among mankind as what is 
genius. They give to it all, when it can be but a 
part. Genius is nothing more than knowing the 
use of tools ; but there must be tools for it to use : 
a man who has spent aU his life in this room will 
give a very poor account of what is contained in 
the next.” 

“Certainly, sir; yet there is such a thing as 
invention ? Shakspeare could never have seen a 
Caliban.” 

“ No ; but he had seen a man, and knew, there- 
fore, how to vary him to a monster. A man who 

^ Ann Yearsl^ (“Lacfilla”), 1756-1806, a Bristol poetess, patronised 
by Hannah More and Mrs. Montagu. She published her poems by 
subscription in this year. 
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would draw a monstrous cow, must first know what 
a cow commonly is; or how can he tell that to 
give her an ass’s head or an elephant’s tusk will 
make her monstrous ? Suppose you show me a 
man who is a very expert carpenter ; another will 
say he was bom to be a carpenter — ^but what if he 
had never seen any wood 1 Let two men, one with 
genius, the other with none, look at an overturned 
waggon ; — he who has no genius, will think of the 
waggon only as he sees it, overturned, and walk on ; 
he who has genius, will paint it to himself before it 
was overturned, — standing still, and moving on, and 
heavy loaded, and empty ; but both must see the 
waggon, to think of it at all.” 

How just and true all this, my dear Susy ! He 
then animated, and talked on, upon this milk- 
woman, upon a once as famous shoemaker,^ and 
upon our immortal Shakspeare, with as much fire, 
spirit, wit, and truth of criticism and judgment, as 
ever yet I have heard him. How delightfully 
bright are his faculties, though the poor and infirm 
machine that contains them seems alarmingly 
giving way. 

Yet, all brilliant as he was, I saw him growing 
worse, and offered to go, which, for the first time 
I ever remember, he did not oppose; but^ most 
kindly pressing both my hands, 

“ Be not,” he said, in a voice of even tenderness, 
“ be not longer in coming again for my letting you 
go now.” 

I assured him I would be the sooner, and was 
running oif, but he called me back, in a solemn 
voice, and, in a manner the most energetic, said, 

“ Remember me in your prayers 1 ” 

^ James Woodhouse, the “ Poetical Shoemaker,” 1735-1820. It was to 
meet Woodhouse that Johnson first came to Thrale’s {Autohioaraphy, etc, 
of Mrs, Piozzi (Thrale), 1861, i. 13). Johnson, however, thought he woiild 
“ never make a good poet.” Woodhouse’s second work was entitied iVhr- 
hury Park, etc., 1803, 
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I longed to ask him to remember me, but did 
not dare. I gave him my promise, and, very heavily 
indeed, I left him. Great, good, and excellent that 
he is, how short a time will he be our boast ! Ah, 
my dear Susy, I see he is going ! This winter will 
never conduct him to a more genial season here ! 
Elsewhere, who shall hope a fairer ? I wash I had 
bid him pray for me; but it seemed to me pre- 
sumptuous, though this repetition of so kind a 
condescension might, I think, have encouraged me. 
Mrs. Lock, however, I know does it daily; my 
Susan’s best prayers I know are always mine ; and 
where can I find two more innocent pleaders 1 So 
God bless you both ! 


Miss Bukney to Dr. Burney 

Norbxjby Park^ J^ov, 20 , 1784 . 

My dearest Sir — I don’t write because I have 
got anything to say, nor, indeed, because I have 
got nothing to say ; for that were a most woeful 
reason for you, who are to read that nothing ; but 
I write because — because — because — because — 
because — because — ^and if that should not be reason 
adequate, I confess I have none more forcible I 

Oh yes, I have ! Mrs. Locke is your most 
devoted. She will adhere, she says, most religiously 
to her proposed conditions; you shall have the 
best-selected, the sweetest-smelling, the most pic- 
turesque- formed nosegays she can procure you, 
made up by her own fair hand, and elected by her 
own discriminating nose: you shall have as long, 
and as broad, and as short, and as narrow a ribbon 
to tie them up as you shall decide yourself, and 
she will love you not only dearly by promise, but 
tout de bon, and without chicanery. 

The housewife has not been mentioned again ; 

VOL. II T 
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but I know you may command the whole fair. 
This sweet place is just as I best like it, occupied 
only by its proper inhabitants. Winter here does 
not sweep away all beauty, though it deducts much 
from its character of smiling gaiety ; but the bold 
and majestic form of the surrounding hills, and the 
thick mass of the noble, though leafless wood, still, 
and throughout the whole varying year, afibrd 
objects sufficiently diversified to engage, though 
not fully delight attention. A flat country is 
utterly desolate when all its trees are stripped, 
and its uninteresting extent is laid open to the 
disappointed eye, which wants some occasional 
check to stimulate curiosity, and give some play 
to fancy; and this, in summer, is done by every 
luxuriant branch. Here the irregularity of the 
ground supplies a constant variety, however variety 
may elsewhere regard change as its very essence ; 
but every new gleam of light from every fresh 
breaking or passing cloud, so changes the point of 
view, and so metamorphoses the principal object, 
from the hill to the vale, and the wood to the 
plain, that much as summer is everywhere to be 
regretted, winter, here, has a thousand claims to 
being admired. 

I shall come home faithfully to my time, Satur- 
day. Mrs. Locke says she is ambitious you should 
know she may be trusted. 

Mr. Locke has been himself to Mickleham, to 
give orders for the planting some trees before our 
captain’s cottage,^ to shelter it from the dust, and 
from the staring of the road. 

I wish Charlotte would have the kindness to 
give me a letter. I always want intolerably to hear 
something from hom^ by the time I have left it 
two days. I am preparing a noble folio sheet for 

^ Captain Phillips’s house, beyond Mickleham village, at the foot of 
Norbniy Park (see anU^ p. S64). 
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our Susan. The weather is, I suppose, too bad for 
any intercourse with dear Etty. 

Adieu, dearest sir. Mr. Locke desires me to 
give his compliments to you; for Mrs. Locke I 
t hink I have said enough. I beg my duty to my 
mother, and love to Charlotte, Dick, and Sarah, 
and am, dearest sir, yours most dutifully and 
affectionately, F. B. 

I suppose to-night is the first muster of the Blue 
forces. I want to know how they perform their 
exercises, who are their new recruits, and if there 
is ever a deserter to keep me in countenance. 

Miss F. Burney to Mrs. Locke 

St. Martin’s Street^ Dec . 7^ 1784. 

Why, poor Norbury and I are now in greater 
disgrace than ever. To have known nothing of the 
Emperor and the Dutch was indeed rather rustic ; 
to have heard nothing of Lord George Gordon 
and his cockades, was, I acknowledge, somewhat 
defective : — but a new ignorance was discovered 
just now, more ignominious than aU that preceded 
it ; I was informed that the Duchess of Devonshire 
had cut the string of Mr. Blanchard’s balloon I ^ 
I had vegetated upon a spot, unconscious that Mrs. 
Crewe had sent up a glove in it ! Oh, unaspiring 
Norbury ! ignorant of wars, bloodshed, and rumours 
of war I Oh, clownish Norbury ! stranger to the 
vagaries of the ton ! 

Thursday morning . — I was called away in the 
midst of my rhodomontade, and have lost all zest 

^ M. Francois Blanchard, 1738-1809, made his fifth balloon ascent 
(second in England) on Tuesday, November 30, 1784, starting from 
Mackenzie’s Rhedarium in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, and, after a 
mumey of twenty-one miles, alighting at Stone in Kent, not far from 
Dartford. The cords of the balloon were held at the set-oif by the 
Duchess of Devonshire and another lady (Mrs. Crewe?). 
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for pursuing it. I have been a second time to see 
poor Dr. Johnson, and both times he was too Ul to 
admit me. I know how very much worse he must 
be, for when I saw him last, which was the morning 
before I went to Norbury, he repeatedly and even 
earnestly begged me to come to him again, and 
to see him both as soon and as often as I could. 
I am told by Mr. Hoole, that he inquired of Dr. 
Brocklesby ^ if he thought it likely he might live 
six weeks ? and the Doctor’s hesitation saying — 
No — ^he has been more deeply depressed than ever. 
Fearing death as he does, no one can wonder. 
Why he should fear it, all may wonder. 

He sent me down yesterday, by a clerg 3 rman 
who was with him, the kindest of messages, and 
I hardly know whether I ought to go to him again 
or not ; though I know still less why I say so, for 
go again I both must and shall. One thing, his 
extreme dejection of mind considered, has Ijoth 
surprised and pleased me ; he has now constantly 
an amanuensis with him, and dictates to him such 
compositions, particularly Latin and Greek, as he 
has formerly made, but repeated to his Mends 
without ever committing to paper. This, I hope, 
will not only gratify his survivors, but serve to 
divert him. 

The good Mr. Hoole and equally good Mr. 
Sastres attend him, rather as nurses than Mends, 
for they sit whole hours by him, without even 
speaking to him. He will not, it seems, be talked 
to — at least very rarely. At times, indeed, he 
reanimates ; but it is soon over, and he says of 
himself, “I am now like Macbeth, — question 
enrages me.” ® 

My father saw him once while I was away, and 
carried Mr. Burke with him, who was desirous of 

^ Richard Brocklesby, 1722-97, Johnson’s doctor in his last illness. 

2 Macbeth, Act III. Sc. iv. 
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paying his respects to him once more in person. 
He rallied a little while they were there ; and Mr. 
Burke, when they left him, said to my father — 
“ His work is almost done ; and well has he done it!” 

How cheering, in the midst of these sad scenes 
and accounts of poor Dr. Johnson, are your words 
about your dear self and many selves ! 

One of the Moravians was here again the other 
evening,^ and was really entertaining enough, by 
the singular simplicity of his conversation. He 
was brought up in Germany, and spent the greater 
part of his early youth in roving about from place 
to place, and country to country; for though he 
had his education in Germany, he is a native of 
Ireland, and his father and mother reside chiefly in 
England. 

“Not being used,” said he, “to a family when I 
was a boy, I always hated it ; they seemed to me 
only so many wasps; for one told me I was too 
silent, and another wished I would not speak so 
much, and all of them found some fault or other. 
But now that I am come home to live, and am 
constrained to be with them, I enjoy it very much.” 

What must be the sect, and where the travelling, 
that shall un-Irish an Irishman ? 

Another of his confessions was this — 

“ Luckily for me,” said he, “I have no occasion to 
speak tiU about two o’clock, when we dine, for that 
keeps me fresh. If I were to begin earlier, I should 
only be like skimmed nulk the rest of the day.” 

As he came in between five and six o’clock, we 
were still at dinner. My father asked him if he 
would join, and do what we were doing? “No, 
sir,” answered he, very composedly, “ I have done 
my tea this hour.” 

F. B. 


^ See ante, p* 26T. 
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Dmry resumed 

St. Martin's Street, Wednesday, Dec. 10, — I 
went in the evening to poor Dr. Johnson. I’rank^ 
told me he was very ill, but let me in. He would 
have taken me upstairs, but I would not see him 
without his direct permission. I desired Frank to 
tell him I called to pay my respects to him, but 
not to disturb him if he was not well enough to 
see me. Mr. Strahan,® a clergyman, he said, was 
with him alone. 

In a few minutes, this Mr. Strahan came to me 
himself. He told me Dr. Johnson was very ill, 
very much obliged to me for coming, but so weak 
and bad he hoped I would excuse his not seeing 
me. 

I had promised to call for Charlotte at Mr. 
Hoole’s ; and there I went in to tea, sure of a good 
reception, though too much out of spirits to be 
worth one. They were all at home, and their 
good humour and happiness were pleasant to 
behold, after such an unexpected blow. 

Dear, dear, and much-reverenced Dr. Johnson ! 
how ill or how low must he be, to decline seeing a 
creatme he has so constantly, so fondly, called 
about him ! If I do not see him again I shall be 
truly afflicted. And I fear, I almost know, I 
cannot ! 

At night my father brought us the most dismal 
tidings of dear Dr. Johnson. Dr. Warren® had 
seen him, and told him to take what opium he 
pleased ! He had thanked and taken leave of all 

^ Francis Barber, Johnson’s black servant. 

2 Dr. George Strahan, 1744-1824, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Islington, and 
Rector of Little Thurrock in Essex. He published Johnson’s Pmyeirs 
and Meditations in 1785. 

* Richard Warren, 1731-97, another of Johnson’s doctors (see mst, 
under Nov. 6, 1788). ^ 
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his physicians. Alas! — I shall lose him, and he 
will take no leave of me ! My father was deeply 
depressed ; he has himself tried in vain for 
admission this week. Yet some people see him — 
the Hooles, Mr. Sastres, Mr. Langton ; — ^but then 
they must be in the house, watching for one 
moment, whole hours. I hear from every one he 
is now perfectly resigned to his approaching fate, 
and no longer in terror of death. I am thankfully 
happy in hearing that he speaks himself now of the 
change his mind has undergone, from its dark 
horror, — and says — “He feels the irradiation of 
hope ! ” Good, and pious, and excellent Christian 
— who shall feel it if not he ? 

Dec. 11. — ^We had a party to dinner, by long 
appointment, for which, indeed, none of us were 
well disposed, the apprehension of hearing news 
only of death being hard upon us all. The party 
was. Dr. Rose, Dr. Gillies,^ Dr. Garthshore,^ and 
Charles. 

The day could not be well — ^but mark the night. 

My father, in the morning, saw this first of 
men ! I had not his account tiU bedtime ; he 
feared over -exciting me. He would not, he 
said, but have seen him for worlds ! He happened 
to be better, and admitted him. He was up, and 
very composed. He took his hand very kindly, 
asked after all his family, and then, in particular, 
how Fanny did ? 

“ I hope,” he said, “ Fanny did not take it amiss 
that I did not see her ? I was very bad ! ” 

Amiss I — ^what a word ! Oh that I had been 
present to have answered it 1 My father stayed, I 
suppose, half an hour, and then was coming away. 
He again took his hand, and encouraged him to 


^ See voL i. p. 265. 

2 Dr. Maxwell Garthshore, 1732-1812, physician to the British Lying- 
in Hospital 
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and make inquiries ; but I met him not. At last, 
upon Dr. Johnson’s ringing his bell, I saw Frank 
enter his room, and Mr. Langton follow. “ Who’s 
that?” I heard him say; they answered, “Mr. 
Langton,” and I found he ^d not return. 

Soon after, aH the rest went away but a Mrs. 
Davis, a good sort of woman, whom this truly 
charitable soul had sent for to take a dinner at his 
house.^ I then went and waited with her by the 
fire : it was, however, between three and four 
o’clock before I got any answer. Mr. Langton 
then came himself. He could not look at me, and 
I turned away from him. Mrs. Davis asked how 
the Doctor was ? “ Going on to death very fast ! ” 
was his mournful answer, “Has he taken,” said 
she, “anything?” “Nothing at aUI We carried 
him some bread and milk— he refused it, and said 
— ‘ The less the better.^ ” She asked more questions, 
by which I found his faculties were perfect, his 
mind composed, and his dissolution was quick 
drawing on. 

• • • * • • 

I could not immediately go on, and it is now 
long since I have written at all ; but I will go back 
to this afflicting theme, which I can now better 
bear. 

Mr, Langton was, I believe, a quarter of an hour 
in the. room before I suspected he meant to speak 
to me, never looking near me. At last he said, 

“This poor man, I understand, ma’am, desired 
yesterday to see you.” 

“My understanding that, sir, brought me to- 
day.” 

“ Poor man ! it is pity he did not know himself 
better, and that you should have had this trouble.” 

^ All we knaw of Mrs. Davis is, that she is spoken of by Johnson, 
in a letter to his servant Frank, as “Mrs. Davis that was about Mrs. 
Williams” (HiE’s BomeU^ 1887, iv. 2S9n.). 
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“ Trouble ! ” cried I ; “ I would come a hundred 
times to see him the hundredth and first ! ” 

“He hopes, now, you will excuse him; he is 
very sorry not to see you ; but he desired me to 
come and speak to you myself, and tell you he 
hopes you will excuse him, for he feels himself too 
weak for such an interview.” 

1 hastily got up, left him my most affectionate 
respects, and every good wish I could half utter, 
and ran back to the coach. Ah, my Susy I I have 
never been to Bolt Court since ! I then drove to 
poor Miss Strange,^ to make inquiries of the maid ; 
but Andrew ran out to the coach door, and told me 
all hope was at an end. In short, the next day 
was fatal to both ! — ^the same day ! 

Dec. 20. — This day was the ever-honoured, ever- 
lamented Dr. Johnson committed to the earth. 
Oh, how sad a day to me I My father attended, 
and so did Charles.® I could not keep my eyes 
dry all day ; nor can I now, in the recollecting 
it ; but let me pass over what to mourn is now so 
vain ! 

I had the good fortune at night of a sweet letter 
from my dearest Susy ; that, and another from my 
Fredy, were alone able to draw me from this 
mournful day’s business. 

Thursday, Dec. 30. — As I was engaged for this 
evening at Mrs. Chapone’s, I foimd it necessary to 
call upon two or three people in the morning, lest 
my going thither, after so long a secession, should 
give offence. I went first to Lady Mary Duncan, 
who is but lately come from Bath. She was very 
gracious, and, as usual, very diverting. I then 

^ See p. 283. 

2 Burke, Windham, Sir Josgjh Banks, Lan^on, Sir C. Bunbury, and 
Colman, were pall -bearers. Faoli and Sir Joshua were present, and 
Johnson's schoolfellow, Dr. Taylor, read the service. 
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went to Lady F. B., and had another painful 
conference. Then I went to Mrs. Vesey, with 
whom I spent an hour very sociably, and she gave 
me great pleasure by showing me a letter from 
Mrs. Allison, late Miss Gregory,^ who is married 
very happily, though not richly, and with the 
world’s approbation, though against Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s. She would have kept me to dinner, very 
kindly ; but I could not stay. I then left a card 
for Sophy Streatfield, and came home. 

In the evening I went to Mrs. Chapone. I was 
late, on account of the coach, and all her party 
was assembled. Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Levison, 
her daughter,® Mrs. Burrows, Mrs. Amy Burrows, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pepys, Lady Rothes, Sir Lucas 
Pepys, young Burrows, Mr. Sandford, a young 
sea -officer,® Mrs. Ord, and Miss Ord, her 
cousin. 

This was the first time I had seen any of them, 
except Mrs. Ord, since last spring. I was received 
with the utmost kindness by them all, but chiefly 
by Mrs. Chapone herself, who has really, I believe, 
a sincere regard for me. I had talk with all of 
them, except Mrs. Levison, with whom I have 
merely a courtesying acquaintance. But I was 
very sad within ; the loss of dear Dr. Johnson — 
the flight of Mrs. Thrale — ^the death of poor Miss 
Bdtty Cambridge, and of poor, good Miss Strange, 
— aU these home and bosom strokes, which had all 
struck me since my last meeting this society, were 
revolving in my mind the whole time I stayed. 

Sir Lucas Pepys talked to me a great deal of 
Mrs. Thrale, and read me a letter from her, which 
seems to show her gay and happy. I hope it shows 
not false colours. No one else named her; but 
poor Dr. Johnson was discussed repeatedly. How 

^ See voL i. p. 190. ® See p. 79. 

^ One of Fanny’s Worcester cousins, Rebecca, married a Mr. Sandford. 
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melancholy will all these circumstances render these 
once so pleasant meetings. 

Dec. 31. — I called early upon my dear Mrs. 
Delany, who was just come to town, as Mrs. 
Boscawen told me the night before ; but she was 
not up, and I could not see her. And where did I 
spend the rest of the day ? With the sweet Locks, 
in Upper Brook Street. I went to wait their 
arrival, with their dear little girls, and I stayed with 
them till bedtime. Dear, charming people! how 
did they soothe my troubled mind. I had felt 
nothing so like peace since I left them ; and this 
real pleasure, with an exerted suppression of sad- 
ness, gave us all, I believe, an equally pleasant day. 
You may think how I must be guarded there — 
there, where I can show no sorrow that will not 
instantly spread to themselves. 
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The Sorrows of Werter — ^The Queen at a bookstall — Her 
opinion of Klopstock — Her anecdote of Catholic super- 
stition — Her account of Protestant nunneries in Germany — 
Letter from Mrs. Montagu — Letter from Miss Burney — 
How to behave in the presence of Royalty. 


Miss Burney to Miss . . } 

St. Martinis Street, Jan, 3, 1785. 


Your and my beloved Mrs. Delany I have not 
yet been able to see, though we are now both 
inhabitants of this “ dark and busy city.” I heard 
on Thursday of her arrival, from Mr. Sandford, the 
seaman,® whom I met at Mrs. Chapone’s, and the 
next morning early I hastened to St. James’s Place. 
I was anxious to catch her alone, that I might 
enjoy what is so precious to me — ^her own conver- 
sation, unmixed, uninterrupted, I had almost said 
unadulterated, by casual visitors and miscellaneous 
talk ; but I fancy, by my ill success, my plan was 
too selfish. She had been tired the day before, 
and was not stirring. Mrs. Astley,® however, 
assured me she was pretty well, and I have heard, 
from Mrs. Boscawen, that she is in excellent 
spirits ; and her spirits, we know, enliven all around 
her, though their vivacity is so gentle that they 
could not oppress even a mourner in the deepest 
affliction — ^if, indeed, such a one could be present 
and her spirits not sink into similar sadness. 

I am sure my dear M . . . will give me a little 
share of concern for the loss of my great, good, and 
highly reverenced friend. Dr. Johnson. My loss, 
indeed, where a whole nation has cause to mourn, 
it seems almost impertinent to mention ; yet, im- 
material as it is in so wide and general a regret, 

^ Miss Georgiana Mary Ann (or Marianne) Port. 

2 See ante, p. 283. 

® Mrs. Astley, d, 1832, was Mrs. Delany’s maid (see mst, under April 
1788). 
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I do not feel it the less for knowing it to be 
universal. You can now only know him in his 
works ; and, perhaps, from his character of harsh- 
ness and severity, you may think you could there 
alone know him to any advantage. But had you 
been presented to him, you would not have found 
that the ease. He was always indulgent to the 
young, he never attacked the unassuming, nor meant 
to terrify the diffident. I pretend not, however, 
to vindicate his temper, nor to justify his manners ; 
but his many and essential virtues and excellences 
made all who were much connected with him rather 
grieve at his defects than resent them, — grieve, 
indeed, to see how much remains to be pardoned, 
even where there is most to be applauded and 
admired ! 

Considerations such as these, though they sadly 
lessen our expectations of human perfection, may 
yet be extremely useful in increasing our lenity for 
its frailty in others, and our vigilance for guarding 
against it in ourselves. 

Our all-amiable Mrs. Delany seems to me to 
have these two reflections ever uppermost, and to 
owe to them chiefly the benevolence that makes 
her so pleasing to others, and the purity that makes 
her so valuable in herself. Need I say to my dear 
M . . . how edifying an example ? Oh no ! no 
one is more watchfully awake to all her virtues. 
You have constantly before you whatever is most 
worthy to be imitated. Sweet and happy plant ! 
long may you thrive, and long may those who rear 
rejoice in your fragrance ! 

To one of your cultivators, I beg to present my 
best respects ; to the other, I hope personally to 
pay them very speedily. A very happy new year 

to you and your fireside. — I am, my dear M ’s 

sincerely affectionate friend. 


F. B. 
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Few journals or letters written in the beginning 
of this year have been preserved. During the spring 
of 1785 Dr. Burney and his daughter became 
acquainted with the celebrated Madame de Genlis,^ 
who was then, for the first time, in England, and 
who “warmly, and with predetermined partiality, 
sought the friendship of Miss Burney.” The 
following brief mention of her is in a letter to 
Mrs. Phillips, dated July 11, 1785. 

St. Martin's Street. 

“ I have been this whole morning with Madame 
de Genlis, the sweetest as weU as most accom- 
plished Frenchwoman I ever met with. Were my 
time and mind more disengaged, I would send you 
an account of her, highly interesting both for you 
and Mr. and Mrs. Locke ; but I have neither leisure 
nor spirits for journalising.” 

A note from Madame de Genhs was long pre- 
served as a memorial of so attractive a person. 

Madame de Genijs to Miss Burney 

Ce Vbnbredi, Juillet 15, 1785. 

Combien j’ai fach^e, ma ch^re amie, de 
n’avoir ph jouir du plaisir de vous recevoir ; mais 
je dinois avec des personnes qu’il m’etoit impossible 
de quitter. Recevez tous mes remercimens du 
prdcieux present que vous m’avez fait, et chargez 
vous d’exprimer k monsieur votre p6re toute la 
reconnoissance que je lui dois. Je sais combien son 
ouvrage est estimable ; il sera pour moi doublement 
int^ressant, et je me flatte que vous en devinerez 
facilement la raison. Je pars dans I’instant pour 

^ Stephanie-Felicit^-Ducrest de Saint-Aubin, Countess de Genlis, 174)6- 
1830, a fertile writer, who was entrusted with the education of the children 
of the Orleans family. 
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Oxford ; ^ adieu roa ch^re amie ; n’oubliez pas que 
vous avez pris I’engagement de m’aimer. Pour moi, 
je vous aime depuis I’instant oil j’ai lu Evelina et 
Cecilia, et le bonheur de vous entendre et de vous 
connoitre personnellement, a rendu ce sentiment 
aussi tendre qu’il est bien fond£ 

The acquaintance, however, was not kept up. 
They were not at this time thrown in each other’s 
way, and afterwards, such tales, whether true or 
false, were forced into the unwilling ears of Miss 
Bumey, that, to use her own words, “notwith- 
standing the most ardent admiration of Madame 
de Genlis’s talents, and a zest yet greater for her 
engaging society and elegantly lively and winning 
manners, she yet dared no longer come within the 
precincts of her fascinating allurements.” — “In 
France, equally, she felt compelled to keep aloof, 
though most reluctantly.” 

Miss F. Burney to Dr. Burney 

St. James’s Place,^ August 24, 1785. 

I have been very much alarmed, dearest Sir, 
these last four days, by a feverish attack which 
dear Mrs. Delany has suffered. Unfortunately 
none of her physical assistants were in town ; how- 
ever, she is now, thank Heaven ! recovering, and 
if there is no relapse, will soon, I hope, be well 

I must tell you, dearest Sir, a tale concerning 
her, which I am sure you will hear with true plea- 
sure. Am ong the many inferior losses which have 
been included in her great and irreparable calamity,® 

^ She went to Oxford to take her Doctor’s degree (Walpole to the 
Countess of Ossory, July 23, 1785). 

2 Mrs. Delany, after living for some time in Thatched House Court, 
Litde St. James Street, moved in 1771 to a house she had bought in St 
James’s Place, which she occupied as her town residence until her death. 

® The death at Bulstrode, in July 1785, of the Dowager Duchess of 
Portland. 

TOL. II TJ 
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has been that of a country house for the summer, 
which she had in Bulstrode, and which for the half 
of every year was her constant home. The Duke 
of Portland behaved with the utmost propriety and 
feeling upon this occasion, and was most earnest to 
accommodate her to the best of his power, with 
every comfort to which she has been accustomed ; 
but this noblest of women declared she loved the 
memory of her friend beyond all other things, and 
would not suffer it to be tainted in the misjudging 
world by an action that would be construed into a 
reflection upon her will, as if deficient in considera- 
tion to her. “And I will not,” said she to me, 
“ suffer the children of my dearest friend to sup- 
pose that their mother left undone anything she 
ought to have done. She did not; I knew her 
best, and I know she did what she was sure I 
should most approve.” She steadily, therefore, 
refused all offers, though made to her with even 
painful earnestness, and though solicited till her 
refusal became a distress to herself. 

This transaction was related, I believe, to their 
Majesties ; and Lady Weymouth, the Duchess’s 
eldest daughter,^ was commissioned to wait upon 
Mrs. Delany with this message : — That the Queen 
was extremely anxious about her health, and very 
apprehensive lest continuing in London during the 
summer should be prejudicial to it : she entreated 
her, therefore, to accept a house belonging to the 
King at Windsor,^ which she should order to be 
fitted up for her immediately; and she desired 
Lady Weymouth to give her time to consider this 
proposal, and by no means to hurry her ; as well as 
to assure her, that happy as it would make her to 
have one she so sincerely esteemed for a neighbour, 

^ Lady Weymouth was a lady of the Queen’s bedchamber. 

* This house, near the gate of Windsor Castle, is still in existence, and 
belongs to Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson. 




Mils. Delany’s House at Windsor, 1904 
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she should remember her situation, and promise not 
to be troublesome to her. The King, at the same 
time, desired to be allowed to stand to the addi- 
tional expenses incurred by the maintenance of two 
houses, and that Mrs. Delany would accept from 
him £300 a year. 

It would be needless to teU you how Mrs. 
Delany was touched by this benevolence ; for no 
creature has heard it without emotion, and I am 
sure my dear father will not be the first Yet she 
dreaded accepting what she feared would involve 
her in a new course of life, and force her into 
notice and connections she wished to drop or avoid. 
She took the time the Queen so considerately gave 
her for deHberation, and she consulted Tvith some of 
her old friends. They all agreed there must be no 
refusal, and, after many circumstances too long for 
writing, though otherwise well worth knowing, 
Lady Weymouth was made the messenger of Her 
Majesty’s offer being accepted. 

The house, therefore, is now fitting up, and the 
King sees after the workmen himself. 

A few days ago. Miss Planta^ was sent from 
the Queen, with very kind inquiries after Mrs. 
Delany’s health, and information that she would 
receive a summons very soon. She told her, also, 
that as the house might still require a longer time 
in preparation than would suit Mrs. Delany to wait 
in London, the Queen had ordered some apartments 
in the Castle, which lately belonged to Prince 
Edward,® to be got ready with all speed, that she 
might reside in them till her own house was finished. 

This is the state of her affairs. I am now with 
her entirely. At first I slept at home ; but going 
after supper, and coming before breakfast, was 

^ Miss Marg^et, or “P^gy” Planta, was teacher to the Princess 
Royal and therrincess AngusSu 

^ Edward Augustus, Duke of Kent, 1767-1820. 
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inconvenient, and she has therefore contrived for 
me a bed-room. 

When she sets oif for Windsor, Mr. Locke will 
be so kind as to send his carriage for me to return 
to Norbury. But now, if the coach should con- 
tinue at that time in town, and unemployed, would 
there be any harm in my using it to make a visit to 
Twickenham 1 Charlotte will much oblige me by 
a yes or no to this question. 

I hope everybody is quite well at Chessington, 
and I beg my duty, love, and compliments, with 
proper propriety, may be delivered. “ To be sure,” 
you will say, “ I have nothing else to do.” 

The milk- woman’s ungrateful tale I have heard 
confirmed, and that is all (and a very bad all) the 
news I have heard since I came.^ Adieu, dearest 
Sir ; I have good accounts from Norbury, and Mrs. 
Delany charges me with her kind compliments to 
you. I hope James brought back Baron Tott.^ — 
Most affectionately and dutifully yours, F. B. 


Miss F. Burney to Mrs. Phillips 

St. James's Place^ August 25, 1785. 

My most dear Susan’s letter is this moment 
arrived, just as I was preparing to write to her 

^ See ante, p. 271, There had been a disagreement as to the disposi- 
tion of the profits of Mrs. Yearsley’s first volume of poems — some £600. 
Her own version of this is contained in the “ Narrative ” she subsequently 
prefixed in 1787 to her second collection, upon which Hannah More com- 
ments as follows: — “She [my old friend the milk-woman] has just 
brought out another new book, which you may possess for five shillings, 
and which she has advertised to be quite free from my corruptions. 
What is curious, she has prefixed to it my original preface to her first 
book, and twenty pages of the scurrility published against me in her 
second. To all this she has added the deed which I got drawn by an 
eminent lawyer, to secure her money in the funds, and which, she asserts, 
I made Mrs. Montagu sign without reading.” Nevertheless, according to 
Miss More, the rancorous <*Lactilla” had gained her point, and the 
money had been “ settled to her wish ” (Memoirs of Hannah More, 1834, ii. 

pp. 80, 81). 

^ No doubt the Memoirs of the Baron Francois de Tott, “ on the Turks 
and the Tartars,” a translation of which, in two vols., was issued in April 
1785. 
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without so kind an inducement. You are right in 
concluding me entirely under this roof. My plans 
are lying in wait for Mrs. Delany’s, which depend 
upon her summons from the Queen, and her 
ability to obey it. She is far from well, and unfit 
at present to remove. But Miss Cambridge 
earnestly claims my long-given promise, and I 
have sent her the situation of things. She is very 
good, and very affectionate, and very sincere, and I 
wiU certainly go to her for one night and day. 

I am by no means at ease about my revered 
Mrs, Uelany. Dr. Turton^ has been with her. 
He says she has a thrush, and says, too, by the 
state he finds her in, that what she must have 
suffered is very great indeed. Sweet soul ! I have 
aU along dreaded some such effect, from the con- 
straint she has imposed upon all her feelings. I 
would not but be here for the world. I draw her 
from so hard and dangerous a self-set task, with all 
the vigilance in my power ; and to me, whenever 
we are quite alone, she now unburthens her loaded 
heart, and allows her tears some vent. And to 
see them upon her venerable cheeks calls forth 
mine, as if the friend she laments had been equally 
dear to myself. It is, indeed, the most touching 
spectacle that can be beheld. 

As I told my dear Susan some melancholy cir- 
cumstances relative to the examination we are 
making of her papers, let me not forget to mention 
that she is taken by surprise with respect to those, 
but employs me by design to search for all she 
thinks I can receive entertainment from; and I 
have met with a thousand both amusing and 
instructive things in the course of the general 
survey. 


^ John Turton, 1735-1806, physician to George III. and the Royal 
Family, He was one of the two doctors who attended Goldsmith in his 
last ilmess. 
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The Queen sent a message the other day to tell 
Mrs. Delany, that as her own house would still 
require a week or two, she had ordered apartments 
to be prepared for her in the Castle. 

If she does but recover her strength, honours 
and favours such as these, to her grateful and most 
loyal heart, will prove, I am sure, very pleasant. 

She preserves, indeed, in the midst of affliction, 
a disposition to happiness, that makes her thank- 
fully accept whatever is put in her way, to lead 
her back to it. She repulses no attempt even 
at gaiety, and delights in nothing so much as in 
seeing her sweet niece in high spirits. I talk to 
her often of Norbury, and she always hears me 
with pleasure. 

Miss F. Burney to Mrs. Locke 

St. James’s Plaob^ August 29, 1785. 

How is my beloved Fredy ? and can she forgive 
her most defective, most deficient, but most grate- 
ful correspondent ? — for grateful, indeed, more than 
ever, I have felt, when your dear letters have come 
to hand; — and, to confess the truth, most blank 
and disappointed looked the breakfast -table this 
morning, when not a word firom sweet Norbury 
gave a zest to its fare. Don’t think me too con- 
fident, my Fredy ; ’tis your indulgence has spoiled 
me, if spoiled I am; and certain it is I build, 
whether I will or not, upon hearing firom you very 
often, however little I call for your letters by my 
own. And yet, when they come, a strong sense 
how ill I have earned them, makes me fancy I 
scarcely expected them. But the moment they 
cease their kind frequency, I find, by my chagrin, 
that my wishes had in fact been my law. 

My dear Mrs. Delany has gone on mending 
gradually ever since I wrote last. She is employ- 
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ing me, when able, to look over her papers : ’tis to 
me a sacred task, for she cannot read what she is 
trusting me with. Sometimes, with a magnifying 
glass, she examines, first, if what she is giving me 
is some manuscript of secrecy, with respect to the 
affairs or character of her friends ; and as a word 
suffices to inform her, she destroys, unread, what- 
ever is of that sort. But this, though a business 
she wishes to have done, produces letters and 
memorandums too affecting for her spirits. Yet 
she never, but by persuasion, leaves off ; she seems 
bent upon subduing all emotions but those that 
might give pain to others by their suppression. I 
frequently court her to sadness, for her exertions 
make me tremble more than her tears ; yet those, 
when they do fall, I can hardly, indeed, with all 
her example before my eyes, bear to look at. 

Just now we have both of us been quite overset. 
In examining some papers in a pocket-book, she 
opened one with two leaves dried in it ; she held 
them a little while in silence, but very calmly, 
in her hand, yet as something I saw she highly 
prized : she then bade me read what was written 
on the envelope ; — it was, I think, these words — 
“ Two leaves picked at Bolsover, by the Duchess 
of Portland and myself, in September 1756, the 
20th year of our most intimate and dear ftiend- 
ship.” I could hardly read to her the last words, 
and, upon hearing them, for a little while she 
sunk. But I hastened, the moment I could, to 
other less interesting papers, and she forced her 
attention to them with a strength of resolution 
that makes me honour as much as I love her. 

To me alone, she kindly says, she gives way to 
any indulgence of sorrow; she fears being mis- 
understood and thought repining by most others ; 
and, indeed, the rest of her friends spending with 
her but a short time, she thinks it her duty to 
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study their comfort, by appearing composed to 
them. Mine, she justly and sweetly sees, can only 
be studied by what is most relief to herself. The 
nobleness of her mind can never have had such 
opportunity of displaying itself as during this last 
month ; and in the numberless instances in which 
it now appears, she seems already raised to that 
height I am stUl selfishly tr3dng to keep her from 
yet reaching. 

All our movements are at present uncertain; 
her Windsor house is still unfinished, but I suppose 
it will be fit for her reception by the beginning of 
next week, and I have the happiest reasons for 
hoping she will then be fit for it herself. Her 
maid has been to see what forwardness it is in, and 
this was her report : — She was ordered to wait upon 
Miss Goldsworthy,^ by the King’s direction, who 
heard of her being sent to inspect the house ; and 
there she received commands, in the name of both 
Bang and Queen, to see that Mrs. Delany brought 
with her nothing but herself and clothes, as they 
insisted upon fitting up her habitation with every- 
thing themselves, including not only plate, china, 
glass, and Unen, but even all sorts of stores — ^wine, 
sweetmeats, pickles, etc., etc. Their earnestness 
to save her every care, and give her every grati- 
fication in their power, is truly benevolent and 
amiable. They seem to know and feel her worth 
as if they had never worn crowns, or, wearing, 
annexed no value to them. 

I have just written to Mrs. Walsingham, to 
apologise for my long forbearance of that satis- 
faction, and to talk of Thames Ditton. I was 
informed, the other day, by Mr. Walpole, that she 
is going, or gone, to see the lakes in the North, 
with Mrs. Garrick and Miss More. — Mrs. Delany 

^ Miss M. C* Goldsworthy (familiarly “Gotilly”), sub-governess to 
the Princesses. 
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had sent for Mr. Walpole, to return him a picture 
of her uncle Lansdowne,^ which he had lent her 
to get copied ; and I never knew him so entertain- 
ing, for he exerted himself to the utmost to amuse 
my dear friend, who accepted his attempts with 
a grace and sweetness that encouraged them, and 
gave double poignancy to all his anecdotes. 

I wiU not say, forgive me that I talk of her so 
much : who can I talk of so fitted to my dear 
Fredy’s ear ? I only wish I had time to acquaint 
you with everything that belongs to her, and every- 
thing that passes. F. B. 


Miss F. Burney to Dr. Burney 


Norbuby Park^ Sept 24, 1785. 

I hope, dearest sir, you are quite well, but I 
long a little to know how you aU go on. 

Mr. Locke fetched me himself from Twicken- 
ham on Wednesday. I had the pleasure of passing 
one day while there with Mr. Hastings,^ who came 
to dine with Mr. Cambridge. I was extremely 
pleased, indeed, with the extraordinary plainness 
and simplicity of his maimers, and the obliging 
openness and intelligence of his communication. 
He talked of India, when the subject was led to, 
with the most unreserved readiness, yet was never 
the hero of his own tale, but simply the narrator 
of such anecdotes or descriptions as were called for, 
or as fell in naturally with other topics. 

Mr. Wm. Locke goes on with painting, in a 

^ It was probably the portrait of Granville the polite ” which hung 
in the Green Closet at iStrawberry {Description of the ViUa, etc., 1774, 
p. 29. 

^ Warren Hastings, Governor-General of Bengal, 1732-1818, who left 
India in this year. He seems to have made an equally favourable im- 
pression on Hannah More in June 1786. “ Mr. H. (she says) is a man 
of remarkable simplicity of manners, dress, and deportment, full of 
admirable good sense ; nothing of the nabob about him ” (Mennoirs^ 1834, 
ii. 25). 
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manner equally rapid in success with his drawing. 
He has just finished a female head, from an idea 
rather than a representation of his sister Amelia, 
which is, I think, nearly the most beautiful portrait 
I ever saw. He is now about a drawing, from a 
Venetian story, of a son, who has been unjustly 
condemned to banishment and imprisonment by 
the senate, in the action of taking his last leave 
of his unhappy father and mother. I have not yet 
seen what he has done in it, but am told his first 
sketch is wonderfully striking. 

I long to know what you think of our dear Dr. 
Johnson’s meditations,^ and if you do not, in the 
midst of what you will wish unpublished, see 
stronger than ever the purity of his principles and 
character, and only lament that effusions should be 
given to the world that are too artless to be suited 
to it. 


Miss F. Bueney to Mbs. Gast 

Nobbury Park^ Nov, 14:, 1785. 

Can you, dear madam, after a silence so long, 
bear to receive a letter from me, that has no 
other motive for being written than a wish to 
inquire after your health, and an anxiety to 
solicit your pardon for not sooner thanking you 
for the kind letter with which you last favoured 
me? 

I am happy to find we thought so exactly alike 
with respect to my most beloved friend, your 
honoured and truly incomparable brother- As 
to his Virgima,^ I believe, indeed, it was his wish 

^ Prayers and Meditations, composed hy Samuel Johnson, LL.D,, 1785, 
fifth ed. 1817 (see ante, p. 978). 

® See ante, p. 69. The manuscript of Mr. Crisp’s tragedy of VirgiTtia 
is still in existence, and is described in the “ Preface ” to Marly Diary, 
1889, i. xxxix. It was printed anonymously by Tonson in 1754, with a 
dedication to the writer’s friends, the Bari and Coimtess of Coventry. 
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and intention that everything belonging to it 
should rest in silence and quiet, tiU they finally 
sunk into oblivion. With me nothing can, that 
ever belonged to him; but I shall keep all the 
papers with which you have so kindly entrusted 
me, whoUy to myselh 

I have great pleasure in telling you, dear madam, 
that our good Kitty Cooke is evidently restored to 
some share of her natural, though long-lost cheer- 
fulness. Her spirits, however, have received a 
shock which they can never wholly recover; nor 
can I wonder, when I consider how every way 
irreparable is the loss she has sustained, and when 
I feel that, with the innumerable blessings with 
which I am myself encompassed, scarce a day 
passes in which I do not lament him, and not an 
incident happens to me that I do not long to 
communicate to him. My confidence in him was 
one of the greatest sources of my happiness ; his 
wisdom and his kindness made my unbounded 
trust at once my pleasure and my profit. He 
thought no occasion too trifling to be consulted 
upon; and I thought none too important to be 
governed in wholly by his advice. 1 hardly ever 
could tell whether I most loved or admired him, 
for my reverence for his abilities always kept 
pace with my affection for his virtues. Uncon- 
scious of his own superiority, he used frequently 
to apprehend that when I went more into the 
world, my regard for him would weaken. But, 
even if my nature had been of so ungrateful a 
texture (which I must hope is not the case), he 
would still have had nothing to fear ; for where could 
I go to meet friendship more sincere ? and whom 
could I see to inspire a more deserved return ? 

You will forgive me, I hope — I know, indeed, you 
will forgive me — for entering so largely upon this 
subject; for though you have looked too far and too 
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clearly to suffer your affliction to overpower you, 
I am sure your best beloved on earth will ever be 
uppermost in your thoughts, and the grateful 
justice done his honoured memory by her whom 
you so truly call his favourite adopted child, cannot 
be offensive to you. 

Captain Frodsham and his amiable lady and their 
family are, I hope, better than when you were so 
good as to write last. I beg my best compliments 
when you see them. 

I am now at the house of a friend, Mr. Locke, who 
lives only six miles from Chessington,^ and whose 
many similar excellences, both of head and heart, 
make me frequently regret that he knew not what 
a treasure was in his neighbourhood. Mr. Crisp 
could not, with all his persevering love of retire- 
ment, have rejected the acquaintance of a man so 
nobly worthy his attention and regard, and whose 
own good and great qualities would have taught 
him the value of our beloved hermit’s. His lady, 
too, the fair partner of his worth as well as 
affection, being no fine lady, but, on the contrary, 
the pattern of all that is amiable and lovely in 
woman, would have conquered imavoidably my 
dear daddy’s secluding spirit. But it would have 
made me, perhaps, too happy here, to have been 
allowed the friendship I now experience from 
this admirable family, while my first and best 
friend, out of my own house, was still spared me. 

I remain, dear madam, your obliged and affec- 
tionately obedient servant, F. Btteney. 

Journal resuTtied 

Addressed to her Father and Sister 

Windsor, November 1785. — As you don’t quite 
hate one another, you will not, I hope, hate me, 

^ at Norbury Park. 
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for coupling you in my journal It will be im- 
possible for me to write separate accounts of 
any length or satisfaction, so I crave your joint 
permissions to address you together. And now, 
this settled, I have only to beg of Fortune some 
events worth recording, and only to re mind my 
dear father it is my misfortune, not fault, if they 
will not happen ; his misfortune, too, I grant, 
should he have but common nothings to read. As 
to Susanna, I heed her not, for she has been in 
that practice all her life, when we have been 
separated. Well, then, — 

Saturday, Nov. 25. — I got to Hounslow almost 
at the same moment with Mrs. Astley, my dear 
Mrs. Delany’s maid, who was sent to meet me. 
As soon as she had satisfied my inquiries concern- 
ing her lady, she was eager to inform me that the 
Queen had drunk tea with Mrs. D. the day before, 
and had asked when I should come, and heard the 
time ; and that Mrs. Delany believed she would be 
with her again that evening, and desire to see me. 

This was rather fidgeting intelligence. I rather, 
in my own mind, thought the Queen would prefer 
giving me the first evening alone with my dear 
old friend. 

I found that sweet lady not so well as I had 
hoped, and strongly affected by afflicting re- 
collections at sight of me. With aU her gentleness 
and resignation, bursts of sorrow break ffom her 
still, whenever we are alone together ; and with all 
her gratitude and all her real fondness for the 
Queen, her suffering heart moans internally its 
irreparable loss ; for the Duchess of Portland was 
a bosom fnend — a very Susan to her. 

The Queen herself is most sensible of this, and 
while she tries, by all the means in her power, to 
supply the place of the lamented Duchess of 
Portland, she is the first to observe and to forgive 
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the impossibility of a full success; indeed, the 
circumstances I am continually hearing of her 
sweetness and benevolence make me more than 
ever rejoice she has taken my dear Mrs. Delany 
under her immediate protection. 

Miss P who is a truly lovely girl, received 

me with her usual warmth of joy, and was most 
impatient to whisper me that “all the Princesses 
intended to come and see me.” She is just at the 
age to doat upon an ado, and nothing so much 
delights her as the thought of my presentations. 

My dear Mrs. Delany, meanwhile, fearful of 
occasioning the smallest embarrassment, gave me 
no hint of any design to notice me, but only told 
me things of the Queen, that could not but make 
it my own wish to see her in her private conduct, 
life, and demeanour. 

I did well, it seems, to be the champion of 

Madame de Genlis; for Miss P tells me 

Madame de G. spoke of me to the Queen in terms 
the most extraordinary, and which the Queen has 
repeated to Mrs. Delany, and which, when we 
meet, perhaps I may teU, — but on ’paper, this hint, 
methinks, is pretty well. 

Mrs. Delany acquainted me that the Queen, in 
their first interview, upon her coming to this 
house, said to her, “ Why did not you bring your 
fiiend Miss Burney with you ? ” 

My dear Mrs. Delany was very much gratified 
by such an attention to whatever could be thought 
interesting to her, but, with her usual propriety, 
answered that, in conGiing to a house of Her 
Majesty’s, she could not presume to ask anybody 
without immediate and express permission. “ The 
King, however,” she adde^ “ made the very same 
inquiry when I saw him next.” 

Sunday, Nov. 26. — So now the royal encounters, 

^ Miss Port. The name is given in fall on p. 316. 
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for a while at least, are out of all question. 
Nobody came last night, though Mrs. Delany I 
saw, and Miss P I heard, in continual ex- 

pectation ; but this morning, Mr. Battiscombe, 
apothecary to the household, called, and said that 
an express arrived from Germany yesterday after- 
noon, with an account of the death of the Queen’s 
youngest brother. 

The Queen, whose domestic virtues rise upon 
me every hour, is strongly attached to all her 
family, and in much affliction at this news; for 
though this brother was quite a boy when she left 
Germany, he has twice been to visit her in England. 
None of the Royal Family will appear tUl the 
mourning takes place ; the Queen, perhaps, may 
shut herself up still longer. 

Afterwards came Lady Louisa Clayton, who 
had dined at the Queen’s Lodge, where she often 
attends in the place of her sister. Lady Charlotte 
Finch,^ whose ill-health makes her frequently 
require assistance in her office of governess. The 
Queen, she said, had been expecting this iU news 
some time, though she heard it with great grief. 

Lady Louisa is very earnest to oblige Mrs. 
Delany, and most civilly offered her an apartment 
for me in her hous^ if the single spare bed in this 
should be at all wanted by any of her nephews ; 
desiring that no circumstance of that sort might 
hasten my leaving Windsor a moment sooner than 
I was obliged to go. 

Some time after, while I was writing to my 

dear father about my mourning, Miss P 

jumped into my room. 

“Oh, Miss Burney! you must come this 
moment ! Here’s a gentleman here wants to see 
you, and he says he has danced with you.” 

I could not conceive who this might be, but she 

^ Seeposty under July 20, 1786. 
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would not let me rest till I went into the dining- 
room, and there who should I find but Dr. Lind,^ 
who might, perhaps, have been my partner at Mr. 
Bremner’s Twelfth Night balL He asked very 
much after my father, and invited me to see his 
curiosities ; which invitation I shall be glad to 

accept, as will Miss P . He is married and 

settled here, and follows, as much as he can get 
practice, his profession; but his taste for tricks, 
conundrums, and queer things, makes people fearful 
of his trying experiments upon their constitutions, 
and think him a better conjurer than physician; 
though I don’t know why the same man should not 
be both. 

At night, quite incog., quite alone, and quite 
privately, the King came, and was shut up with 
Mrs. Delany for an hour. It is out of rule for any 
of the family to be seen tiU in mourning, but he 
knew she was anxious for an account of the 
Queen. I had a very narrow escape of being 
surprised by him, which would have vexed me, as 
he only meant to see Mrs. Delany by herself, 
though she says he told her he was very glad to 
hear I was come. 

Tuesday, Nov. 29. — ^My dear Mrs. Delany was 
ill yesterday, and to-day she has been much worse. 
The Queen sent to ask her to the Lodge,^ but she 
was obliged to be blooded, and seemed so full of 
inflammation, that I was extremely alarmed for 
her. The Queen sent Miss Planta to see her at 
night ; she says the Queen is in much grief for her 
brother. 

Wednesday, Nov. 30. — ^This morning I had the 

^ Dr. James Lind, 1736-1819, physician to the Royal Household. 

^ i.e, the Upper or Queen’s Lodge, where the King and Queen re- 
sided with the two elder Princesses. Windsor Castle being out of 
repair, teniporary buildings, in the shape of two Lodges, had been 
erected by Sir William Chambers for the accommodation of tiie Royal 
Family. These were pulled down in 1893 (see ^ost, p. 394). 




The South Terrace at Windsor^ 1783 
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quarter of an hour she came back again, bringing 
with her a bird in a very fine cage. It was the 
weaver bird, she said, and sent by the Queen, to 
know if we thought it could not be put in the 
same cage that had belonged to the Duchess, 
and prevent Mrs. Delany from hearing that hers 
was dead. 

This tender desire to spare her any pain, though 
without the reward of having such kindness known 
to its object, touched me extremely, and the more, 
for being told the Queen herself had never 
possessed but two of those birds. I saw, however, 
the kind deception could not succeed, for the 
resemblance was very imperfect, and much as my 
dear old friend has lost of the acuteness of her 
eyesight, enough, thank Heaven ! yet remains to 
have discerned the change. I told Miss Planta 
this, but at the same time added, that, if she 
could leave the bird, an attention so sweet and so 
delicate in the Queen would soften the tale we 
had to tell, and be her best solace for the loss. 
Miss Planta answered, she would certainly leave 
it ; for the Queen had desired that if we thought 
it could not pass for the same bird, it might be 
left in its own cage, and given immediately from 
herself. This, accordingly, we did ; she heard it 
more quietly than we expected, yet not without 
emotion ; but when we brought her the Queen’s 
bird, the tears came into her eyes, and she looked 
at it with great tenderness, and exclaimed, “ Don’t 
you, too, me in my hands ! ” 

I have been making a very melancholy visit to 
Madame de la Fite.^ She sent her little son to 
invite me. She cried the whole time I was with 
^-nd told me she was quite overcome by my 
visiting IVindsor, now she had lost her poor Eliza, 

1 Since Miss Bumey had seen Mme. de la Fite at Norbury Park in 
October 1784 (see ante^ p. 263), she had apparently lost her daughter. 
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who had always looked forward to showing it me 
herself. I felt the strongest compassion for her, 
and could not come away till she grew some- 
what more composed, for she seemed relieved by 
indulging her grief. She said she would talk of 
Norbury Park and of Madame de Genlis when we 
met next; but now she could only talk of her 
dear Elise. [She compared herself with poor Mrs. 
Hill, who had lost her Billy, and could speak of 
nothing without recurring to him.^ She had just 
been reading Cecilia, she told me, to the Princess 
Elizabeth ; ^ but when she came to that part, she 
could not go on for her tears. Dreadful, indeed, 
and most irreparable is her loss !] 

I afterwards made a short caU upon my old 
friend, Madame de Luc. You may remember 
Miss Cooper, my dear father, at Streatham. I 
had the pleasure to see her very comfortably 
settled in a pretty and neat house, with a view of 
the Castle. She carried me upstairs into Mr. de 
Luc’s study,® which is full of instruments, tools, 
and learned litter. His daughter lives with them, 
and is a good-humoured, sensible, prating girl; 
she talked excessively, and seemed mighty happy 
to be so employed. 

I then went and aired in the Old Park with 
dear Mrs. Delany^, up and down the fine old 
avenue, which, with the Castle in view, has so 
grand a formality, that to alter, and even improve it, 
would make me think of Mason’s expression in the 
English Garden, “ that taste here were sacrilege.” * 

^ See Cecilia, bk. L ch. ix. 

2 Ibe Princess Elizabeth, 1770-1840, was the third daughter of George 
the Third. She was married in 1818 to Landgrave Frederick VI. of 
Hesse-Homburg, whom she survived. 

® M. Jean Andre de Luc, 1727-1817, was a Swiss geolo^t and 
meteorologist, and one of Queen Charlotte’s readers. 

^ “ Taste were sacrEege, 

If, lifting there the axe,” etc. 

English Garden, Book 1. 
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Dr. Lind has called regularly every day, to 
invite us to see his Indian curiosities, and to offer 
being my esquire in going about Windsor; but 
Mrs. Delany is so far from well, that I could have 
no pleasure in leaving her. He is excessively 
curious about my seeing the King and Queen, and 
earnest to know what will pass : he is one of their 
most loyal admirers, and very eager that I should 
be another ; and he said to Mrs. Delany, when I 
was out of the room, “I hope, ma’am, you will 
apprise Miss Burney of the King’s quick manner 
of speaking, for fear it should disconcert her ? ” 
Mrs. Delany is much diverted with his solicitude 
and good humour. 

Thursday, Dec. 1. — To-day the Queen sent 
Miss Planta to teU Mrs. Delany that if she would 
not yet venture to the Lodge, she would come to 
her in the evening. Mrs. Delany accepted the 
gracious offer, and, at tea-time, she came, as well 
as the King, and spent two hours here. 

Mrs. Delany told me afterwards, that the Queen 
was very low-spirited, and seemed to wish for 
nothing but the solace of sitting perfectly quiet. 
She is a sweet woman, and has all the domestic 
affections warm and strong in her heart. 

Nevertheless they talked of me, she says, a good 
deal; and the King asked many questions about 
me. There is a new play, he told Mrs. Delany, 
coming out ; “ and it is said to be Miss Burney’s I ” 
Mrs. Delany immediately answered that she knew 
the report must be untrue. “But I hope she is 
not idle ? ” cried the King. “ I hope she is writing 
something 1 ” 

What an opportunity, my dear father, for the 
speech Mr. Cambridge told you he longed to 
make — ^that Miss S. had no time to write, for she 
was always working at her clothes ! ” 

What Mrs. Delany said, I know not ; but he 
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aftemards inquired what she thought of my 
writing a play ? 

“VHiat,” said he, “do you wish about it, Mrs. 
Delany ? ” 

Mrs. Delany hesitated, and the Queen then said, 

“I wish what I know Mrs. Delany does — that 
she may not ; for though her reputation is so high, 
her character, by aU I hear, is too delicate to suit 
■with writing for the stage.” 

Sweet Queen ! I could have kissed the hem 
of her garment for that speech, and I could not 
resist "writing it. 

Mrs. Delany then said, 

“Why my opinion is what I believe to be 
Miss Burney’s o"wn; that it is too public and 
hazardous a style of writing for her quiet and 
fearful turn of mind.” 

I have really the grace to be a little ashamed of 
scribbling this, but I know I can scribble nothing 
my dear father will be more curious to hear. 

Upon Mrs. Delany’s coming to Windsor, the 
Queen had Cecilia read to her .again; and by 
M. de Luc,^ who can hardly speak four words of 
English! but she told Mrs. Delany she had no 
good Enghsh reader. 

Saturday, Dec. 3. — To-night, the King and 
Queen again spent two hours with Mrs. Delany. 
They were both of them in the greatest alarm for 
the Princess Elizabeth, who has a complaint on 
the chest, and whose sufferings afflict them very 
deeply. They go to her two or three times a day, 
but are forbid speaking to her. How happy for 
sweet Mrs. Delany that, after the obligations 
iimximerable showered do'wn upon her by the 
King and Queer 4 she now sees herself the resource 
to which they fly for comfort and relief in their 
o-wn distresses ! The Queen sees nobody else. 

1 See ante, p. 307* 
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In the midst of all, the Queen took the good- 
humoured pleasure of telling Mrs. Delany the 
kind things said of her guest, by Madame de la 
Fite: — “You two,” she said, “speak of her just 
alike.”' 

Madame de la Fite sent me a note, to say she 
heard the Queen was to pass the evening with 
Mrs. Delany, and to ask me to pass it with her. 
I was very busy, however, at work, and excused 
myself till to-morrow, when Mrs. Delany, if well 
enough, will go to the Lodge ; and she is very 
much better. 

Miss P and I went to Dr. Lind’s, and saw 

his fat, handsome wife, who is as tall as himself, 
and about six times as big. We had not time to 
stay and look at his collection, but he showed me 
one very curious representation of the “Elephanta,” 
in the East Indies, which has been admirably exe- 
cuted, from a drawing of his own, taken on the 
spot, by Paul Sandby.^ He told me that when he 
went to see it, with a large party of English, they 
carried masons, carpenters, and workmen with 
them, no less in number than sixty — in short, I 
suppose all who could dig, saw, or carry — ^from 
the ship he belonged to, for he was surgeon to an 
East Indiaman. But after all their toiling, in this 
wonderful excavation, they found the rock so 
impenetrable, and the pillars and idols so stupend- 
ous, that they could only bring away an odd head 
or two, and a few limbs. I assured him he now 
fuBiy explained to me why, in Ghilliver's Travels, 
Swrft has ranked in one class, assassins, murderers, 
robbers, and virtuosi. 

This morning we had better news of the 
Princess; and Mrs. Delany went again to the 
Lodge in the evening, to the Queen. When Mrs. 

1 See, nevertheless, post, February 4, 1787. 

^ Paul Sandby, 1725-1^09, .water-colour painter and engraver. 
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Delany returned, she confirmed the good accounts 
of the Princess Elizabeth’s amendment. She had 
told the Queen I was going to - morrow to 
Thames Ditton,^ for a week ; and was asked many 
questions about my coming back, which the Queen 
said she was sure I shoidd be glad to do from 

]Mrs. W to Mrs. Delany. O most penetrating 

Queen ! 

She gratified Mrs. Delany, by many kind 
speeches, of being sorry I was going, and glad I 
was returning, and so forth. Mrs. Delany then 
told her I had been reading The Clandestine 
Marriage^ to her, which the Queen had recom- 
mended, and she thanked Her Majesty for the 
very great pleasure she had received from it. 

“Oh then,” cried the Queen, “if Miss Burney 
reads to you, what a pleasure you must have to 
make her read her own works ! ” 

Mrs. Delany laughed, and exclaimed, 

“ Oh ma’am ! read her own works ! — ^your Majesty 
has no notion of IVIiss Burney ! I believe she would 
as soon die ! ” 

This, of course, led to a great deal of discussion, 
in the midst of which the Queen said, 

“Do you know Dr. Burney, Mrs. Delany?” 

“Yes, ma’am, extremely well,” answered Mrs. 
Delany. 

“I think him,” said the Queen, “a very agree- 
able and entertaining man.” 

There, my dear father ! said I not well just now, 
O most penetrating Queen? 

So here ends my Windsor journal, part the first. 
To-morrow morning I go for my week to Thames 
Ditton. 

Windsor, Wednesday, Dec. 14, 1785. — ^Yester- 
day I returned to my dear Mrs. Dek.ny, from 
Thames Ditton, and had the great concern of 

^ Boyle Farm {Mrs. Walsingham’s). ® See voL i. p. 96. 
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fi nding her very unwelL Mr. Bernard Dewes, one 
of her nephews, and his little girl, a sweet child of 
seven years old, were with her, and, of course. Miss 

P . She had been hurried, though only with 

pleasure, and her emotion, first in receiving, and 
next in entertaining them, had brought on a little 
fever. Her health, now, is fearfully precarious, 
and her days, to me, are most tremblingly precious. 
Everything shatters her dear feeble frame ; she 
can hear neither joy nor sorrow ; and how few are 
those placid days that are touched by neither! 
Her mind, however, has stiU its original strength, 
and aU her faculties are in their fullest vigour; 
’tis only the “ tenement of clay ” that has suffered 
by time. 

She revived in the afternoon, and I had the 
pleasure of reading to her a play of Shakespeare’s, 
that she had not heard for forty years, and which 
I had never read since I was a child , — The Comedy 
of Errors', and we found in it aU the entertain- 
ment belonging to an excellent farce, and aU the 
objections belonging to an indifferent play; but 
the spirit with which she enters into every part 
of everything she hears, gives a sort of theatric 
effect to whatever is read to her ; and my spirits 
rise in her presence, with the joy of exciting hers. 

But I am now obliged, by what follows, to 
confess a little discussion I have had with my dear 
Mrs, Delany, almost all the time I spent with her 
at first, and now again upon my return, relative to 
the royal interview, so long in expectation. 

Immediately upon my arrival, she had imagined, 
by what had preceded it, that a visit would 
instantly ensue here, and I should have a summons 
to appear ; but the death of the Queen’s brother, 
which was known the very night I came, confined 
Her Majesty and all the family for some days to 
the Lodge; and the dangerous illness of the 
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Princess Elizabeth next took place, in occupying 
all their thoughts, greatly to their credit. My 
dear old friend, however, earnest I should have 
an honour which her grateful reverence for their 
Majesties makes her regard very highly, had often 
wished me to stay in the room when they came 
to see her, assuring me that though they were so 
circumstanced as not to send for a stranger, she 
knew they would be much pleased to meet with 
me. This, however, was more than I could assent 
to, wdthout infinite pain, and that she was too 
kind to make a point of my enduring. 

Yesterday, upon my return, she began again 
the same reasoning ; the Princess Elizabeth had 
relapsed, and she knew, during her being worse, 
there was no chance the Queen would take any 
active step towards a meeting. “But she in- 
quires,” continued Mrs. Delany, “so much about 
you, and is so earnest that you should be with me, 
that I am sure she wants to see and converse with 
you. You will see her, too, with more ease to 
yourself by being already in the room, than from 
being summoned. I would not for the world 
put this request to you, if I were not sure she 
wishes it.” 

There was no withstanding the word “request ” 
from Mrs. Delany, and little as I liked the business, 
I could not but comply. What next was to be 
done, was to beg directions for the rencounter. 

Now though you, my dear father, have had an 
audience, and you, my dear Susan, are likely 
enough to avoid one, yet I think the etiquettes on 
these occasions will be equally new to you both ; 
for one never inquired into them, and the other has 
never thought of them. Here, at Windsor, where 
more than half the people we see are belonging to 
the Court, and where all the rest are trying to be 
in the same predicament, the intelligence I have 
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obtained must be looked upon as accurate ; and I 
shall therefore give it, in full confidence you will 
both regard it as a valuable addition to your present 
stock of Court knowledge, and read it with that 
decent awe the dignity of the topic requires ! 

Directions for a private encounter with the 
Royal Family 

But no, they will take me so long, that I had 
better put them on a separate sheet, and go on 
with my journal while all is fresh in my memory. 
I am sorry to have wasted so solemn a preamble, 
but hope you will have the generosity to remember 
it when I produce my directions, as I cannot 
possibly undertake writing another. 

To come, then, now, to those particular instruc- 
tions I received myself, and wmch must not be 
regarded as having anything to do with general 
rules. 

“I do beg of you,” said dear Mrs. Delany, 
“when the Queen or the King speaks to you, not 
to answer with mere monosyllables. The Queen 
often complains to me of the difiiculty with which 
she can get any conversation, as she not only 
always has to start the subjects, but, commonly, 
entirely to support them : and she says there is 
nothing she so much loves as conversation, and 
nothing she finds so hard to get. She is always 
best pleased to have the answers that are made her 
lead on to further discourse. Now, as I know she 
wishes to be acquainted with you, and converse 
■with you, I do really entreat you not to draw back 
from her, nor to stop conversation with only 
answering Yes, or No.” 

This was a most tremendous injunction ; how- 
ever, I could not but promise her I would do the 
best I could. 
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To this, nevertheless, she readily agreed, that if 
upon entering the room, they should take no 
notice of me, I might quietly retire. And that, 
believe me, will not be very slowly ! They cannot 
find me in this house without knowing who I am, 
and therefore they can be at no loss whether to 
speak to me or not, from incertitude. 

In the midst of all this, the Queen came ! 

I heard the thunder at the door, and, panic- 
struck, away flew all my resolutions and agree- 
ments, and away after them flew I ! 

Don’t be angry, my dear father — I would have 
stayed if I could, and I meant to stay ; but, when 
the moment came, neither my preparations nor 
intentions availed, and I arrived at my own room, 
ere I well knew I had left the drawing-room, and 
quite breathless between the race I ran with Miss 
Port and the joy of escaping. 

Mrs. Delany, though a little vexed at the time, 
was not afterw'ards, when she found the Queen 
very much dispirited, by a relapse of the poor 
Princess Elizabeth. She inquired if I was 
returned, and hoped I now came to make a longer 
stay. 

Friday, Dec. 16. — Yesterday morning we had a 
much better account of the Princess Elizabeth; 
and Mrs. Delany said to me, 

“Now you will escape no longer, for if their 
uneasiness ceases, I am sure they -will send for you, 
when they come next.” 

To be sent for, I confessed to her, would really 
be more formidable than to be surprised ; but to 
pretend to be surprised would answer no purpose 
in making the meeting easy to me, and therefore I 
preferred letting the matter take its chance. 

After dinner, while Mrs, Delany was left alone, 
as usual, to take a little rest, — ^for sleep it but 
seldom proves, — ^Mr. B. Dewes, his little daughter. 
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Miss Port, and myself, went into the drawing-room. 
And here, while, to pass the time, I was amusing 
the little girl with teaching her some Christmas 
games, in which her father and cousin joined, Mrs. 
Delany came in. We were all in the middle of 
the room, and in some confusion; — ^but she had 
hut just come up to us to inquire what was going 
forwards, and I was disentangling myself from 
Miss Dewes, to be ready to fly off if any one 
knocked at the street-door, when the door of the 
drawing-room was again opened, and a large man, 
in deep mourning, appeared at it, entering and 
shutting it himself without speaking. 

A ghost could not more have scared me, when 
I discovered, by its glitter on the black, a star! 
The general disorder had prevented his being seen, 
except by myself, who was always on the watch, 

till Miss P , turning round, exclaimed, “The 

King 1 — ^Aunt, the King I ” 

Oh, mercy ! thought I, that I were but out of 
the room ! which way shall I escape ? and how pass 
him unnoticed ? There is but the single door at 
which he entered, in the room I Every one 

scampered out of the way : Miss P to stand 

next the door; Mr. Bernard Dewes to a comer 
opposite it ; his little girl clung to me ; and Mrs. 
Delany advanced to meet His Majesty, who, after 
quietly looking on till she saw him, approached, 
and inquired how she did. 

He then spoke to Mr. Bernard, whom he had 
already met two or three times here. 

_ I had now retreated to the wall, and purposed 
gliding softly, though speedily, out of the room; 
but before I had taken a single step, the King, in 
a loud whisper to Mrs. Delany, said, “ Is that Miss 
Burney?” — ^and on her answering, “Yes, sir,” he 
bowed, and with a countenance of the most perfect 
good humour, came close up to me. 
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A most profound reverence on my part arrested 
the progress of my intended retreat. 

“How long have you been come back, Miss 
Burney?” 

“Two days, sir.” 

Unluckily he did not hear me, and repeated his 
question ; and whether the second time he heard 
me or not, I don’t know, but he made a little civil 
inclination of his head, and went back to Mrs. 
Delany. 

He insisted she should sit down, though he 
stood himself, and began to give her an account of 
the Princess Elizabeth, who once again was re- 
covering, and trying, at present, James’s Powders.' 
She had been blooded, he said, twelve times in this 
last fortnight, and had lost seventy-five ounces of 
blood, besides undergoing blistering and other 
discipline. He spoke of her illness with the 
strongest emotion, and seemed quite filled with 
concern for her danger and suJBPerings. 

Mrs. Delany’’ next inquired for the younger 
children. They had all, he said, the whooping- 
cough, and were soon to be removed -to Kew. 

“Not,” added he, “for any’’ other reason than 
change of air for themselves ; though I am pretty 
certain I have never had the distemper myself, and 
the Queen thinks she has not had it either : — we 
shall take our chance. When the two eldest had 
it, I sent them away, and would not see them till 
it was over ; but now there are so many of them 
’that there would be no end to separations, so I let 
it take its course.” 

Mrs. Delany expressed a good deal of concern 
at his running this risk, but he laughed at it, and 

^ Dr. James’s Fever Powders, which were practically responsible for 
Goldsmith’s death, were extremely in vogue at this date. Walpole (who 
declared he should take them if the house were on fire) wished to dbse 
Mme. du Deffand with them ; Fielding, Gray, and Cowper all swore by 
them ; and Newbery, the proprietor, puffed mem in Qomy Two Shm. 
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said, he was much more afraid of catching the 
rheumatism, which has been threatening one of his 
shoulders lately. However, he added, he should 
hunt the next morning, in defiance of it. 

A good deal of talk then followed about his 
own health, and the extreme temperance by which 
he preserved it. The fault of his constitution, he 
said, was a tendency to excessive fat, which he 
kept, however, in order, by the most vigorous 
exercise, and the strictest attention to a simple 
diet. 

When Mrs. Delany was beginning to praise his 
forbearance, he stopped her. 

“No, no,” he cried, “’tis no virtue; I only 
prefer eating plain and little, to growing diseased 
and infirm.” 

During this discourse, I stood quietly in the 
place where he had first spoken to me. His quit- 
ting me so soon, and conversing freely and easily 
with Mrs. Delany, proved so delightful a relief to 
me, that 1 no longer wished myself away ; and the 
moment my first panic from the surprise was over, 
I diverted myself with a thousand ridiculous 
notions, of my own situation. 

The Christmas games we had been showing 
Miss Dewes, it seemed as if we were stiU perform- 
ing, as none of us thought it proper to move, 
though our manner of standing reminded one of 
Puss in the comer. Close to the door was posted 

Miss P ; opposite her, close to the wainscot, 

stood Mr. Dewes ; at just an equal distance from 
him, close to a window, stood myself ; Mrs. Delany, 
though seated, was at the opposite side to Miss 

P ; and His Majesty kept pretty much in the 

middle of the room. The little girl, who kept close 
to me, did not break the order, and I could hardly 
help expecting to be beckoned, with a puss ! puss ! 
puss 1 to change places with one of my neighbours. 
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This idea, afterwards, gave way to another more 
pompous. It seemed to me we were acting a play. 
There is something so little like common and real 
life, in everybody’s standing, w^hile talking, in a 
room full of chairs, and standing, too, so aloof from 
each other, that I almost thought myself upon a 
stage, assisting in the representation of a tragedy, 
— in which the Iving played his own part, of the 
king ; Mrs. Helany that of a venerable confidante ; 

Mr. Dewes, his respectful attendant ; Miss P , 

a suppliant virgin, waiting encouragement to bring 
forward some petition; Miss Dewes, a young 
orphan, intended to move the royal compassion; 
and myself , — a very solemn, sober, and decent 
mute. 

These fancies, however, only regaled me while I 
continued a quiet spectator, and without expecta- 
tion of being called into play. But the King, I 
have reason to think, meant only to give me time 
to recover from my first embarrassment ; and I feel 
myself infinitely obliged to his good breeding and 
consideration, which perfectly answered, for before 
he returned to me I was entirely recruited. 

To go back to my narration. 

When the discourse upon health and strength 
was over, the King went up to the table, and 
looked at a book of prints, from Claude Lorraine, 
which had been brought down for Miss Dewes; 
but Mrs. Delany, by mistake, told him they were 
for me. He turned over a leaf or two, and then 
said, 

“ Pray, does Miss Burney draw, too ? 

The too was pronounced very civilly. 

“ I believe not, sir,” answered Mrs. Delany ; “ at 
least, she does not tell ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” cried he, laughing, “that’s not hing ! she 
is not apt to tell ; she never does teD, you know ! 
— Her father told me that himself. He told me 
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the whole history of her Evelina. And I shall 
never forget his face when he spoke of his feelings 
at first taking up the book! — he looked quite 
frightened, just as if he was doing it that moment ! 
I never can forget his face while I live I ” 

Then coming up close to me, he said, 

“ But what ? — what ? — how was it ? ” 

“ Sir ? ” — cried I, not well understanding him. 

“How came you — how happened it — ^what? — 
what ? ” 

“ I — I only wrote, sir, for my own amusement, 
— only in some odd, idle hours.” 

“ But your pubhshing — ^your printing — ^how was 
that ? ” 

“ That was only, sir,— only because ” 

I hesitated most abominably, not knowing how 
to tell him a long story, and growing terribly 
confused at these questions : — besides, — ^to say the 
truth, his own “what? what?” so reminded me 
of those vile Probationary Odes,^ that, in the 
midst of aU my flutter, I was really hardly able to 
keep my countenance. 

The What ! was then repeated, with so earnest 
a look, that, forced to say something, I stammer- 
ingly answered, 

“ I thought — sir — it would look very well in 
print ! ” 

I do really flatter myself this is the silliest 
speech I ever made 1 I am quite provoked with 
myself for it ; but a fear of laughing made me 
^er to utter anything, and by no means conscious, 
till I had spoken, of what I was saying. 

He laughed very heartily himself, — well he 


JProhaUonadry Odes for the Laureatshiv, etc‘. etc., 1785, by various 
prompted by the death of CoHey Cibber’s successor, 
Wiiham Whitehead, Apnl 14, 1785, His place was filled by Thomas 
Warton (see ante, p. 181), The specially peccant effusion is that attri- 
buted by Its writer to Major John Scott, M,P.— 


What ?— what?— what? 
3ootit I"^Scott !*».Scott ! 
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might — and walked away to enjoy it, crying 
out, 

“ Very fair indeed ! that’s being very fair and 
honest!’’ 

Then, returning to me again, he said, 

“ But your father — how came you not to show 
him what you wrote ? ” 

“ I was too much ashamed of it, sir, seriously.” 
Literal truth that, I am sure 
“ And how did he find it out ? ” 

“I don’t know myself, sir. He never would 
tell me.” 

Literal truth again, my dear father, as you can 
testify. 

“ But how did you get it printed ? ” 

“ I sent it, sir, to a bookseller my father never 
employed, and that I never had seen myself, Mr. 
Lowndes, in full hope by that means he never 
would hear of it.” 

“ But how could you manage that ? ” 

“By means of a brother, sir.” 

“ Oh ! — ^you confided in a brother, then ? ” 

“Yes, sir, — ^that is, for the publication.” 

“ What entertainment you must have had from 
hearing people’s conjectures, before you were 
known ! Do you remember any of them ? ” 

“Yes, sir, many.” 

“And what?” 

“ I heard that Mr. Baretti laid a wager it was 
written by a man ^ ; for no woman, he said, could 
have kept her own counseL” 

This diverted him extremely. 

“But how was it,” he continued, “you thought 
most likely for your frther to discover you ? ” 

“Sometimes, sir, I have supposed I must have 
dropt some of the manuscript ; sometimes, that one 
of my sisters betrayed me.” 

1 ,See voL L p. 178. 
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“ Oh 1 your sister ? — ^what, not your brother ? ” 

“No, sir; he could not, for ” 

I was going on, but he laughed so much I could 
not be heard, exclaiming, 

“Vastly welll I see you are of Mr. Baretti’s 
mind, and think your brother could keep your 
secret, and not your sister ? ” 

“Well, but,” cried he presently, “how was it 
first known to you, you were betrayed ? ” 

“By a letter, sir, from another sister. I was 
very ill, and in the coimtry; and she wrote me 
word that my father had taken up a review, in 
which the book was mentioned, and had put his 
finger upon its name, and said, ‘Contrive to get 
that book for me.’ ” 

“And when he got it,” cried the King, “he told 
me he was afi-aid of looking at it 1 and never can 
I forget his face when he mentioned his first 
opening it. But you have not kept your pen 
unemployed all this time ? ” 

“ Indeed I have, sir.” 

“ But why ? ” 

“ I — I believe I have exhausted myself, sir.” 

He laughed aloud at this, and went and told 
it to Mrs. Delany, civilly treating a plain fact as a 
mere bon mot. 

Then, returning to me again, he said, more 
seriously, “But you have not determined against 
writing any more ? ” 

“N — o, sir ” 

“You have made no vow — ^no real resolution of 
that sort ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“You only wait for inclination ? ” 

How admirably Mr. Cambridge’s speech might 
have come in here I ^ 

“No, sir.” 


^ See p. 308, 
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A very civil little bow spoke him pleased with 
this answer, and he went again to the middle of 
the room, where he chiefly stood, and, addressing 
us in general, talked upon the different motives of 
writing, concluding with, 

“ I believe there is no constraint to be put upon 
real genius; nothing but inclination can set it to 
work. Miss Burney, however, knows best.” And 
then, hastily returning to me, he cried, “What? 
what ? ” 

“ No, sir, I — I — believe not, certainly,” quoth I, 
very awkwardly, for I seemed taking a violent 
compliment only as my due ; but I knew not how 
to put him off as I would another person. 

He then made some inquiries concerning the 
pictures with which the room is hung, and which 
are all Mrs. Delany’s own painting; and a little 
discourse followed, upon some of the masters whose 
pictures she has copied. 

This was all with her ; for nobody ever answers 
him without being imme^tely addressed by him . 

He then came to me again, and said, 

“ Is your father about anything at present ? ” 

“Yes, sir, he goes on, when he has time, with 
his history.” 

“ Does he write quick ? ” 

“Yes, sir, when he writes from himself; but in 
his history, he has so many books to consult, that 
sometimes he spends three days in finding author- 
ities for a single passage.” 

“Very true ; that must be unavoidable.” 

He pursued these inquiries some time, and then 
went again to his general station before the fire, 
and Mrs. Delany inquired if he meant to hunt the 
next day. “Yes,” he answered; and, a little 
pointedly, Mrs. Delany said, 

“I would the hunted could but feel as much 
pleasure as the hunter.” 
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The King understood her, and with some quick- 
ness, called out, “ Pray what did you hunt ? ” 

Then, looking round at us all, — 

“Did you know,” he said, “that Mrs. Delany 
once hunted herself ? — and in a long gown, and a 
great hoop ? ” 

It seems she had told His Majesty an adventure 
of that sort which had befallen her in her youth, from 
some accident in which her will had no share. 

While this was talking over, a violent thunder 
was made at the door. I was almost certain it 
was the Queen. Once more I would have given 
anything to escape ; hut in vain. I had been 
informed that nobody ever quitted the royal 
presence, after having been conversed with, till 
motioned to withdraw. 

Miss P according to established etiquette 

on these occasions, opened the door which she 
stood next, by putting her hand behind her, and 
slid out, backwards, into the hall, to hght the 
Queen in. The door soon opened again, and Her 
Majesty entered. 

Immediately seeing the King, she made him a 
low curtsey, and cried, 

“ Oh, your Majesty is here I ” 

“Yes,” he crie^ “I ran here, without speaking 
to anybody.” 

The Queen had been at the lower Lodge,^ to 
see the Princess Elizabeth, as the King had before 
told us. 

She then hastened up to Mrs. Delany, with 
both her hands held out, saying, 

“ My dear Mrs. Delany, how are you ? ” 

Instantly after, I felt her eye on my face. 
I beUeve, too, she curtsied to me; but though I 

^ The Lower Lodge (see anteyV, 304) had been erected for the younger 
branches of the Royal Family. It was behind the Upper Lodge, at file 
garden end. 
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saw the bend, I was too near-sighted to be sure it 
was intended for me. I was hardly ever in a 
situation more embarrassing ; I dared not return 
what I was not certain I had received, yet con- 
sidered myself as appearing quite a monster, to 
stand stiff-necked, if really meant. 

Almost at the same moment, she spoke to 
Mr. Bernard Dewes, and then nodded to my little 
clinging girL 

I was now really ready to sink, with horrid 
uncertainty of what I was doing, or what I should 
do, — ^when His Majesty, who I fancy saw my 
distress, most good-humouredly said to the Queen 
something, but I was too much flurried to re- 
member what, except these words, — “ I have been 
telling Miss Burney ” 

Relieved from so painful a dilemma, I im- 
mediately dropped a curtsey. She made one to 
me in the same moment, and, with a very smiling 
countenance, came up to me; but she could not 
speak, for the King went on talking, eagerly, and 
very gaUy, repeating to her every word I had said 
during our conversation upon Evelina, its publica- 
tion, etc. etc. 

Then he told her of Baretti’s wager, saying, — 
“ But she heard of a great many conjectures about 
the author, before it was known, and of Baretti, 
an admirable thing! — ^he laid a bet it must be a 
man, as no woman, he said, could have kept her 
own counsel 1 ” 

The Queen, laughing a little, exclaimed, 

“ Oh, that is quite too bad an afi&ont to us ! 
— Don’t you think so ? ” addressing herself to m^ 
with great gentleness of voice and manner. 

I assented ; and the King continued his relation, 
which she listened to with a look of some interest ; 
but when he told her some particulars of my 
secrecy, she again spoke to me. 
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“But Your sister was your confidant, was she 
not?’* 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

My sisters, I might have said, but I was always 
glad to have done. 

“Oh yes!” cried the King, laughing; “but I 
assure you she is of Baretti’s opinion herself; for 
I asked her if she thought it was her sister or her 
brother that betrayed her to her father ? — ^and she 
says her sister, she thinks.” 

Poor Esther 1 — ^but I shall make her amends by 
what follows ; for the Queen, again addressing me, 
said, 

“But to betray to a father is no crime — don’t 
you think so ? ” 

I agreed ; and plainly saw she thought Esther, 
if Esther it was, had only done right. 

The King then went on, and when he had 
finished his narration the Queen took her seat. 

She made Mrs. Delany sit next her, and Miss 
P brought her some tea. 

The King, meanwhile, came to me again, and 
said, “ Are you musical ? ” 

“ Not a performer, sir.” 

Then, going from me to the Queen, he cried, 
“ She does not play.” 

I did not hear what the Queen answered ; she 
spoke in a low voice, and seemed much out of 
spirits. 

They now talked together a little while, about 
the Princess Elizabeth, and the King mentioned 
having had a very promising account from her 
physician. Sir George Baker ; ^ and the Queen soon 
brightened up. 

The King then returned to me, and said, 

^ Sir George Baker, 1722-1809, described in the Gowrt Begister^ 1787, 
as Queen’s Physician, and the “Baker” of Goldsmith’s “Verses in 
Reply to an Invitation to Dinner.” * 
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“ Are you sure you never play ? — ^never touch 
the keys at all ? ” 

“ Never to acknowledge it, sir.” 

“ Oh ! that’s it ! ” cried he ; and fiying to the 
Queen, cried, “ She does play — but not to acknow- 
ledge it ! ” 

I was now in a most horrible panic once more ; 
pushed so very home, I could answer no other 
than I did, for these categorical questions almost 
constrain categorical answers; and here, at Windsor, 
it seems an absolute point that whatever they ask 
must be told, and whatever they desire must be 
done. Think but, then, of my consternation, in 
expecting their commands to perform ! My dear 
father, pity me ! 

The eager air with which he returned to me 
fliUy explained what was to foUow. I hastily, 
therefore, spoke first, in order to stop him, crying 
— “I never, sir, played to anybody but myself! — 
never ! ” 

“No?” cried he, looking incredulous; “what, 
not to ” 

“Not even to me, sir!” cried my kind Mrs. 
Delany, who saw what was threatening me. 

“No? — are you sure?” cried he, disappointed; 
“but — but you’U ” 

“I have never, sir,” cried I, very earnestly, 
“ played in my life, but when I could hear nobody 
else — quite alone, and from a mere love of any 
musical sounds.” 

He repeated all this to the Queen, whose 
answers I never heard; but when he once more 
came back, with a face that looked unwilling to 
give it up, in my firight I had recourse to dumb 
show, and raised my hands in a supplicating fold, 
with a most begging countenance to be excused. 
This, luckily, succeeded; he understood me very 
readily, and laughed a little, but made a sort of 
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desisting, or rather complying, little bow, and said 
no more about it. 

I felt very much obliged to him, for I saw his 
curiosity was all alive. I wished I could have 
kissed Ms hand. 

He still, however, kept me in talk, and still 
upon music. 

“ To me,” said he, “ it appears quite as strange 
to meet with people who have no ear for music, 
and cannot distinguish one air from another, as to 
meet with people who are dumb. Lady BeU 
Finch once told me that she had heard there was 
some diiference between a psalm, a minuet, and a 
country dance, but she declared they all sounded 
alike to her I ^ There are people who have no eye 
for difference of colour. The Duke of Marlborough 
actually cannot teU scarlet from green 1 ” 

He then told me an anecdote of his mistaking 
one of those colours for another, which was very 
laughable, but I do not remember it clearly enough 
to write it. How unfortunate for true virtuosi 
that such an eye should possess objects worthy the 
most discerning — ^the treasures of Blenheim ! 

“I do not find, though,” added His Majesty, 
“ that this defect runs in his family, for Lady Di 
Beauclerk draws very finely.” ^ 

He then went to Mr. Bernard Dewes. 

Almost instantly upon his leaving me, a very 
gentle voice called out — “ Miss Burney I ” 

It was the Queen’s. I walked a little nearer 
her, and a gracious inclination of her head made 
me go quite up to her. 

“ You have been,” she said, “ at Mrs. Walsing- 
ham’s?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

^ This is as bad as Johnson, who, says Macaulay, “just knew the bell 
of St Clement’s church from the organ ” {Edinhwrgh Jan. 1843, 

p. 52T). 

* See ante, p. 91. 
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“ She has a pretty place, I believe ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Were you ever there before ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Oh, shocking ! shocking I thought I ; -what will 
Mrs. Delany say to aU these monosyllables ? 

“ Has not she lately made some improvements ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am; she has built a conservatory.” 

Then followed some questions about its situa- 
tion, during which the King came up to us ; and 
she then, ceasing to address me in particular, began 
a general sort of conversation, with a spirit and 
animation that I had not at all expected, and which 
seemed the result of the great and benevolent 
pleasure she took in giving entertainment to Mrs. 
JDelany. 

The subject was the last Drawing-room, which 
she had been in town to keep on Thursday, during 
the dense fog. 

“ I assure you, ma’am,” cried she to Mrs. Delany, 
“ it was so dark, there was no seeing anything, and 
no knowing anybody. And Lady Harcourt ^ could 
be of no help to tell me who people were, for when 
it was light, she can’t see ; and now it was dark, I 
could not see myself. So it was in vain for me to 
go on in that maimer, without knowing which I 
had spoken to, and which was waiting for me ; so I 
said to Lady Harcourt, “We had better stop, and 
stand quite stdl, for I don’t know anybody, no more 
than you do. But if we stand stdl, they wUl all 
come up in the end, and we must ask them who 
they are, and if I have spoken to them yet, or not : 
for it is very odd to do ik but what else can we 
manage ? ” 

Her accent is a little foreign, and very prettily 
so ; and her emphasis has that sort of charge- 
ability, which gives an interest to everything she 

^ Lady of the Bedchamber (see post, under August 13, 1786). 
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utters. But her language is rather peculiar than 
foreign. 

“Besides,” added she, with a very significant 
look, “if we go on here in the dark, maybe I shall 
push against somebody, or somebody wiU push 
against me — which is the more likely to happen ! ” 

She then gave an accoimt of some circumstances 
which attended the darkness, in a maimer not only 
extremely lively, but mixed, at times, with an arch- 
ness and humour that made it very entertaining. 
She chiefly addressed herself to Mrs. Delany ; and 
to me, certainly, she would not, separately, have 
been so communicative; but she contrived, with 
great delicacy, to include me in the little party, by 
frequently looking at me, and always with an 
expression that invited my participation in the 
conversation. And, indeed, though I did not join 
in words, I shared very openly in the pleasure of 
her recital 

“Well,” she continued, “so there was standing 
by me a man that I could not see in the face ; but 
I saw the twisting of his bow ; and I said to Lady 
Harcourt^ ‘ I am sure that must be nobody but the 
Duke of Dorset.’ ^ — ‘ Dear,’ she says, ‘ how can you 
tell that ? ’ — ‘ Only ask,’ said I ; and so it proved he.” 

“Yes,” cried the King, “he is pretty well again ; 
he can smile again, now ! ” 

It seems his features had appeared to be fixed, or 
stiffened. It is said, he has been obliged to hold 
his hand to his mouth to hide it, ever since his 
stroke, — ^which he refuses to acknowledge was 
paralytic. 

The Queen looked as if some comic notion had 
struck her, and, after smiling a little while to 
herself, said, with a sort of innocent archness, 
very pleasing, 

^ The Duke of Dorset (see vol. i. p. 270) was Lord Steward of the 
Royal Household, 1789-99, 
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“ To be sure, it is very wrong to laugh at such 
things, — I know that; but yet, I could not help 
thinking, when his mouth was in that way, that it 
was very lucky people’s happiness did not depend 
upon his smiles ! ” 

Afterwards, she named other persons, whose 
behaviour and manners pointed them out to her, 
in defiance of obscurity. 

“ A lady,” said she, “ came up to me, that I eotdd 
not see, so I was forced to ask who she was ; and 
immediately she burst into a laugh. ‘Oh,’ says I, 
‘that can be only Mrs. De Rolles!’ — ^and so it 
proved.” 

Methinks, by this trait, she should be a near 
relation to my Miss LaroUes ! 

When these, and some more anecdotes which I 
do not so clearly remember, were told, the King 
left us, and went to Mr. Bernard Dewes. A pause 
ensuing, I, too, drew back, meaning to return to 
my original station, which, being opposite the fire, 
was never a bad one. But the moment I began 
retreating, the Queen, bending forward, and speak- 
ing in a very low voice, said, “Miss Burney!” — 
and, upon my coming up to her, almost in a 
whisper, cried, “But shall we have no more — 
nothing more ? ” 

I could not but understand her, and only shook 
my head. 

The Queen then, as if she thought she had said 
too much, with great sweetness and condescension, 
drew back herself, and, very delicately, said, 

“ To be sure it is, I own, a very home question, 
for one who has not the pleasure to know you.” 

I was quite ashamed of this apology, but did 
not know what to say to it But how amiable a 
simplicity in her speakmg of herself in such a style, 
— “for one who has not the pleasure to know you.” 

“But, indeed,” continued she presently, “I 
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would not say it, only that I think from what has 
been done, there is a power to do so much good — 
and good to young people — which is so very good 
a thing — ^that I cannot help wishing it could be.” 

I felt very grateful for this speech, and for the 
very soft manner in which she said it ; and I very 
much wished to thank her, and was trying to 
mutter something, though not very intelligibly, 
when the King suddenly coming up to us, inquired 
what was going forward. 

The Queen readily repeated her kind speech. 

The King eagerly undertook to make my answer 
for me, crying, 

"Oh, but she will write! — she only waits for 
inclination — she told me so.” Then, speaking to 
me, he said, “What — is it not so 1 ” 

I only laughed a little ; and he again said to the 
Queen, 

“ She will write ! She told me, just now, she 
had made no vow against it.” 

"No, no,” cried the Queen, “I hope not, 
indeed!” 

“ A vow ! ” cried dear Mrs. Delany, “ no, indeed, 
I hope she would not be so wicked — she who can 
so do what she does ! ” 

“But she has not,” said the King earnestly; 
“ she has owned that to me already.” 

What excessive condescension, my dear Padre ! 

“ I only wish,” cried Mrs. Delany, “ it could be 
as easily done, as it is earnestly and universally 
desired.” 

“I doubt it not to be so desired,” said the 
Queen. 

I was quite ashamed of all this, and quite sorry 
to make no acknowledgment of their great con- 
descension in pressing such a subject, and pressing 
it so much in earnest. But I really could get 
out nothing, so that’s the truth ; and I wish I 
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could give a better account of my eloquence, my 
dear Padre and Susan, 

I cannot, however, in justice any more than in 
inchnation, go on, till I stop to admire the sweet- 
ness of the Queen, and the consideration of the 
King, in each making me a party m their general 
conversation, before they made any particular 
address to me. 

They afterwards spoke of Mr. Webb, a Windsor 
musician, who is master to the young Princesses, 
and who has a nose, from some strange calamity, 
of so enormous a size that it covers all the middle 
of his face. I never saw so frightful a deformity. 
Mrs. Delany told the Queen I had met ivith him, 
accidentally, when he came to give a lesson to 
Miss P , and had been quite startled by him. 

“ I daresay so,” said Her Majesty. “ I must tell 
Miss Burney a little trait of Sophia, about Mr. 
Webb.” 

A small table was before the Queen, who always 
has it brought when she is seated, to put her tea or 
work upon, or, when she has neither, to look com- 
fortable, I beheve ; for certainly it takes off much 
formality in a standing circle. And close to this, 
by the gracious motion of her head, she kept me. 

“When first,” continued she, “Mr. Webb was 
to come to Sophia, I told her he had had some 
accident to disfigure his whole face, by making 
him an enormous nose; but I desired her to 
remember this was a misfortune, for which he 
ought to be pitied, and that she must be sure not 
to laugh at it, nor stare at it. And she minded 
this very well, and behaved always very properly. 
But, while Lady Cremome^ was at the Lodge, she 
was with Sophia when Mr. Webb came to give her 
a lesson. As soon as he was named, she coloured 
very red, and ran up to Lady Cremorne, and said 

^ Philadelphia Hannah^ second wife of Thomas, Viscount Cremorne. 
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to her in a whisper, ‘Lady Cremome, Mr. Webh 
has got a very great nose, but that is only to be 
pitied — so mind you don’t laugh ! ’ ” 

This little Princess is just nine years old. 

The Bang joined us while the Queen was te lling 
this, and added, “Poor Mr. Webb was very much 
discountenanced when he first saw me, and tried to 
hide his nose, by a great nosegay, or I believe only 
a branch, which he held before it : but really that 
had so odd a look, that it was worse, and more 
ridiculous, than his nose. However, I hope he 
does not mind me, now, for I have seen him four 
or five times.” 

After this, Mrs. Delany mentioned Madame de 
la Fite, and her son. 

The Queen said, “ He is a pretty little boy ; and 
when he goes to school, it will do him good.” 

“ Where will she send him ? ” said the King. 

The Queen, looking at me, with a smile 
answered, 

“ To the school where Mr. Lock puts his sons. 
I know that ! ” 

“ And where is that ? ” 

“Indeed, I don’t know; where is it. Miss 
Burney?” 

“ At Cheam, ma’am.” ^ 

“ Oh, at young Gilpin’s ? ” cried the King. “ Is 
it near Mr. Locke’s ? ” 

“Yes, sir ; within about six miles, I believe.” 

The Queen, then, with a little arch smile, that 
seemed to premise she should make me stare, said, 

“It was there, at Mr. Locke’s, your sister® 
laid in I” 

“ Oh yes, ma’am 1 ” cried I, out of breath with 
surprise. 

The King repeated my Oh yes! and said, “I 

^ Perhaps a son of William Gilpin, 1724-1804, of the Essay on Prints 
who had been master of Cheam School. 2 Phillips. 
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fancy — ^by that Oh — ^you were frightened a little 
for her? What?” 

I could not but assent to that ; and the King, 
who seemed a good deal diverted at the accident — 
for he loves little babies too well to look upon it, 
as most people would, to be a shocking business — 
questioned me about it. 

“How was it?” said he, — “how happened it? 
Could not she get home ? ” 

“ It was so sudden, sir, and so unexpected, there 
was no time.” 

“ I daresay,” said the sweet Queen, “ Mrs. Locke 
was only very happy to have it at her house.” 

“Indeed, ma’am,” cried I, “her kindness, and 
Mr. Locke’s, would make anybody think so! but 
they are all kindness and goodness.” 

“ I have heard, indeed,” said the Queen, “ that 
they are aU sensible, and amiable, and ingenuous, 
in that family.” 

“ They are indeed,” cried I, “ and as exemplary 
as they are accomplished.” 

“ I have never seen Mrs. Locke,” said the King , 
“since she was that high”; — pointing to little 
Miss Dewes. 

“ And I,” said the Queen — “ I have never seen 
her in my life ; but for all that, firom what I hear 
of her, I cannot help feeling interested whenever I 
only hear her name.” 

This, with a good deal of animation, she said 
directly to me. 

“ Mr. William Locke, ma’am,” said Mrs. Delany, 
“ I understand from Miss Burney, is now making 
the same wonderful progress in painting that he 
had done before in drawing.” 

“ I have seen some of his drawings,” said the 
Queen, “which were charming." 

“ How old is he ? ” cried the King . 

“ Elighteen, sir.” 
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“Eighteen!” repeated the King — “how 'time 
flies!” 

“ Oh ! for me,” cried the Queen, “ I am always 
quarrelling with time ! It is so short to do some- 
thing, and so long to do nothing.” 

She has now and then something foreign to our 
idiom, that has a very pretty effect. 

“Time,” said the King, “always seems long 
when we are young, and short when we begin to 
grow old.” 

“ But nothing makes me so angry,” said the 
Queen, “ as to hear people not know what to do ! 
For me, I never have half time enough for things. 
But what makes me most angry still, is to see 
people go up to a window and say, ‘ What a bad 
day ! — dear, what shall we do such a day as this ? ’ 
‘ What ? ’ I say ; ‘ why, employ yourselves ; and 
then what signifies the bad day ? ’ ” 

Afterwards, there was some talk upon sermons, 
and the Queen wished the Bishop of Chester ^ would 
publish another volume. 

“ No, no,” said the King, “ you must not expect 
a man, while he continues preaching, to go on 
publishing. Every sermon printed, diminishes his 
stock for the pulpit.” 

“Very true,” said the Queen; “but I bdieve 
the Bishop of Chester has enough to spare.” 

The King then praised Carr’s sermons, and said 
he liked none but what were plain and unadorned. 

“Nor I neither,” said the Queen; “but for me, 
it is, I suppose, because the others I don’t under- 
stand.” 

The King then, looking at his watch, said, “ It is 
ei^ht o’clock, and if we don’t go now, the children 
wQl be sent to the other house.” 

“ Yes, your Majesty,” cri^ the Queen, instantly 
rising. 


^ Dr. Beilbjr Porteus. 
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Mrs. Delany put on Her Majesty’s cloak, and she 
took a very kind leave of her. She then curtsied 
separately to us all, and the King lianded her to 
the carriage. 

It is the custom for everybody they speak to to 
attend them out, but they would not suffer Mrs. 

Delany to move. Miss P , Mr. Dewes, and 

his little daughter, and myself, all accompanied 
them, and saw them in their coach, and received 
their last gracious nods. 

When they were gone, IMrs. Delany confessed 
she had heard the King’s knock at the door before 
she came into the drawing-room, but would not 
avow it, that I might not run away. Well ! being 
over was so good a thing, that I could not but be 
content. 

The Queen, indeed, is a most charming woman. 
She appears to me full of sense and ^ciousness, 
mingled with delicacy of mind and liveliness of 
temper. She speaks English almost perfectly well, 
with great choice and copiousness of language, 
though now and then with foreign idiom, and fre- 
quently with a foreign accent. Her manners have 
an easy dignity, with a most engaging simplicity, 
and she has all that fine high breeding which 
the mind, not the station, gives, of carefully 
avoiding to dktress those who converse with her, 
or studiously removii^ the embarrassment she 
cannot prevent. 

The King, however he may have power, in the 
cabinet, to command himself, has, in private, the 
appearance of a character the most open and sincere. 
He speaks his opinions without reserve, and seems 
to trust them intuitively to his hearers, from a 
bdief they will make no ill use of them. His 
countenance is full of inquiry, to gain information 
without askic^ it, probably from believing that to 
be t^ nearest ro^ to truth. AH I saw of both 
VOL. II z 
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was the most perfect good humour, good spirits, 
ease, and pleasantness. 

Their behaviour to each other speaks the most 
cordial confidence and happiness. The King seems 
to admire as much as he enjoys her conversation, 
and to covet her participation in everything he 
either sees or hears. The Queen appears to feel 
the most grateful regard for him, and to make it 
her chief study to raise his consequence with others, 
by always marking that she considers herself, though 
Queen to the nation, only, to him, the first and 
most obedient of subjects. Indeed, in their different 
ways, and allowing for the difference of their char- 
acters, they left me equally charmed both with their 
behaviour to each other and to myself, 

Friday. — Mrs. Delany went to the Lodge to- 
night, and, when she came home, brought very kind 
words of the Queen’s with respect to our meeting, 
which she now acknowledged she had much been 
wishing for. 

Sunday, Dec. 18. — This morning I went wdth 

Miss V to hear the cathedral service at St. 

George’s Chapel That antique and venerable 
structure gave me much pleasure, and the parti- 
cular prayer offered up for the Knights of the Garter 
brought me back to the days of its founder, as I 
imagine it must have been used in this chapel from 
the time of Edward the Third. 

One of the gates of the old Castle I have a view 
of from a window in my bed-chamber, and I have 
a sufficient smattering of antiquarian affection to 
look at it with great satisfaction. 

Our preacher was Dr. L and though he 

told us nothing either new or striking, he at least 
took care to give no disappointment after his first 
opening— by preaching in a manner that never drew 
our attention. 

Monday, Dec. 19. — ^Miss P , Mr. Bernard 
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Dewes, his daughter, and myself, have been to Dr. 
Lind’s, by repeated invitation, to see his Eastern 
curiosities. I was extremely well entertained there. 
His collection is chiefly Chinese. He has a book 
of the whole process of preparing silk, described in 
prints. It is not, however, so done as to give a very 
clear idea of the operation- He has also a curious 
book representing every part of a Chinese monas- 
tery, — building, utensils, gods, priests, and idols; 
it is very neatly and most elaborately executed, and 
the colours are uncommonly vivid. A dictionary 
of the Chinese language, in which many folio pages 
contain but the various uses of a single word, filled 
me with wonder at the preposterous pedantry that 
could contrive to make the whole life of man too 
short for learning to read and write. There is a 
class even for every letter, and more ways of varying 
it, by different accents, than there are in French or 
English of varying every word that begins with the 
same letter. A book, too, of Chinese plants, very 
finely executed and brightly coloured, showed how 
little their artists want patience, though everything 
shows how little is the pleasure to be given by any 
pams without taste. 

Upon the whole, and for me, don’t you think, 
my dear father and Susan, I comported myself 
mighty well in my grand interview? Indeed, 
exc^t quite at the first, I was infinitely more easy 
than I usually am with strangers ; and the gieat 
reason of that was, that I had no fear of being 
frightened, nor shame of being ashamed ; for they, 
I was sure, were more accustomed to see people 
fi%htened and confused, than to find them com- 
posed and undisturbed. But that is not the case 
with others, who cannot, therefore^ make the same 
allowance. 

In the evening, while Mrs. Delany, Miss P , 
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and I were sitting and working together in the 
drawing-room, the door was opened, and the King 
entered. 

We all started up ; Miss P flew to her 

modest post by the door, and I to my more com- 
fortable one opposite the fire, which caused me 
but a slight and gentle retreat, and Mrs. Delany 
he immediately commanded to take her own place 
again. 

He was full of joy for the Princess Elizabeth, 
He had been to the lower Lodge, and found her 
in a sweet sleep, and she was now, he said, in a 
course of James’s powders, from which he hoped 
her perfect restoration. I fear, however, it is stiU 
but precarious. 

Mrs. Delany congratulated him, and then in- 
quired after the whooping-cough. The children, 
he said, were better, and were going to Kew for 
some days, to change the air. He and the Queen 
had been themselves, in the morning, to Kew, to 
see that their rooms were fit for their reception. 
He could not, he said, be easy to take any account 
but from his own eyes, when they were sick. He 
seems, indeed, one of the most tender fathers in 
the world. 

I cannot pretend to write this meeting with the 
method and minuteness of the first ; for that took 
me so long, that I have not time to spare for such 
another detail Besides, the novelty is now over, 
and I have not the same inducement to be so very 
circumstantiaL But the principal parts of the con- 
versation I will write, as I recollect. 

Our party being so small, he made all that passed 
general ; for though he principally addressed him- 
self to Mrs. Delany, he always looked round to see 
that we heard him, and frequently referred to us. 

I should mention, though, the etiquette always 
observed upon his aitrance, which, first of all, is to 
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fly off to distant quarters ; and next. Miss P 

goes out, walking backwards, for more candles, 
which she brings in, two at a time, and places upon 
the tables and pianoforte. Next she goes out for 
tea, w'hich she then carries to His Majesty, upon a 
large salver, containing sugar, cream, and bread and 
butter, and cake, while she hangs a napkin over her 
arm for his fingers. 

When he Im taken his tea, she returns to her 
station, where she waits till he has done, and then 
takes away his cup, and fetches more. 

This, it seems, is a ceremony performed, in other 
places, always by the mistress of the house ; but 
here, neither of their Majesties will permit Mrs. 
Delany to attempt it 

WeE; but to return. The King said he had 
just been looking over a new pamphlet^ of Mr. 
Cumberland’s, upon the character of Lord SackvEle.^ 

“ I have b^n asking Sir George Baker,” said he, 
“ if he had read it, and he told me yes ; but that he 
could not find out why Cumberland h^ written it. 
However, that, I think, I found out in the second 
page. For there he takes an opportunity to give a 
high character of himself.” 

He then enlarged more upon the subject, very 
fiankly declaring in what points he differed from 
Mr. Cumberland about Lord SackviUe; but as I 
neither knew him, nor had read the pamphlet, I 
could not at aE enter into the subject. 

Mrs. Delany then mention^ something of 
Madame de Genlis, upon which the King eagerly 
said to me, 

“ Oh, you saw her while she was here ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

« And— dki she speak EngEsh ?” 

^ Ohmrmim’ oftkt kOt Lord Vmmmt by Richard Cumbafknd, 

Bsq. It Is reirlew«d at pn. 54^ of the QeniUmafCs Mamsme Jmxmij 
1786. Lord Gmrge Sa^viBe, of Minder iQ^emory, August 6, 1785. 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“ And how ? ” 

“Extremely well, sir ; with very great facility.” 

“Indeed? That always surprises me in a 
foreigner that has not lived here.” 

Her accent is foreign, however ; but her language 
is remarkably ready. 

He then spoke of Voltaire, and talked a little of 
his works, concluding with this strong condemnation 
of their tendency : — 

“ I,” cried he, “ think him a monster, I own it 
fairly.” 

Nobody answered. Mrs. Delany did not quite 
hear him, and I knew too little of his works to have 
courage to say anything about them. 

He next named Rousseau, whom he seemed to 
think of with more favour, though by no means 
with approbation. Here, too, I had read too little 
to talk at all, though His Majesty frequently applied 
to me. Mrs. Delany told several anecdotes which 
had come to her immediate knowledge of him while 
he was in England, at which time he had spent 
some days with her brother, Mr. Granville, at Cal- 
wich. The King, too, told others, which had come 
to his own ears, all charging him with savage pride 
and insolent ingratitude. 

Here, however, I ventured to interfere ; for, as 
I knew he had had a pension from the King, I could 
not but wish His Majesty should be informed he 
was grateful to him. And as you, my dear father, 
were my authority, I thought it but common justice 
to the memory of poor Rousseau to acquaint the 
Eong of his personal respect for him. 

“ Some gratitude, sir, said I, “ he was not with- 
out. When my father was in Paris, which was 
after Rousseau had been in England, he visited him, 
in his garret, and the first thing he showed him was 
yomr Majesty’s portnut over his chimney.” 
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The King paused a little while upon this ; but 
nothing more was said of Rousseau. 

The sermon of the day before was then talked 
over. Mrs. Delany liad not heard it, and the King 
said it was no great loss. He asked me what I had 
thought of it, and we agreed perfectly, to the no 
great exaltation of poor Dr. L . 

Some time afterwards, the King said he found 
by the newspapers, that Mrs. Clive* was dead. 

Do you read the newspapers ? thought I. Oh, 
King! you must then have the most unvexing 
temper in the world, not to run wild. 

This led on to more players. He was sorry, he 
said, for Henderson,- and the more as Mrs. Siddons 
had wished to have turn play at the same house with 
herself. Then Mrs. Siddons took her turn, and 
wdth the warmest praise. 

“I am an enthusiast for her,” cried the King, 
"quite an enthusiast I think there was never any 
player in my time so excellent — not Garrick himself ; 
I own it ! ” 

Then, coming close to me, who was silent he said, 

“What? what?” — meaning, what say you? 
But I still said nothing ; I could not concur where 
I thought so differently, and to enter into an argu- 
ment was quite impossible ; for every little thing I 
said, the King listened to with an eagerness that 
made me always ashamed of its insignificancy. And, 
indeed, but for that I should have talked to him 
with much greater fluency, as well as ease. 

From players he went to plays, and comphuned 
of the great want of good modem comedies, «id of 
the extreme immorality of most of the old ones. 

“And they pretend,” cried he, “to mend them ; 
but it is not possible. Do you think it is ? — ^what ? ” 

^ Cathexine di€d <hi the 6th December, 

^ John Hexidbrson, I747-€^ tlie Bath The who had 

seen him at Covent Garden in i783» as Ix)rd BaveEmt in Cumberiand's 
had bem greidly Impressed by him. 
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“No, sir, not often, I believe; — the fault, 
commonly, lies in the very foundation.” 

“ Yes, or they might mend the mere speeches ; 
— ^but the characters are all bad from the beginning 
to the end.” 

Then he specified several ; but I had read none 
of them, and consequently could say nothing about 
the matter ; — ^till, at last, he came to Shakespeare. 

“ Was there ever,” cried he, “ such stuff as great 
part of Shakespeare? only one must not say so! 
But what think you? — ^What? — Is there not sad 
stuff? What?— what?” 

“Yes, indeed, I think so, sir, though mixed with 
such excellences, that 

“ Oh ! ” cried he, laughing good-humouredly, “ I 
know it is not to be said ! but it’s true. Only it’s 
Shakespeare, and nobody dare abuse him.” 

Then he enumerated many of the characters and 
parts of plays that he objected to ; and when he had 
run them over, finished with again laughing, and 
exclaiming, 

“ But one should be stoned for saying so I ” 

“ Madame de Genlis, sir,” said I, “ had taken such 
an impression of the English theatre, that she told 
me she thought no woman ought to go to any of 
our comedies.” 

This, which, indeed, is a very overstrained censm-e 
of our dramas, made him draw back, and vindicate 
the stage from a sentence so severe ; which, how- 
ever, she had pronounced to me, as if she looked 
upon it to be an opinion in which I should join as 
a thing past dispute. 

The King approved such a denunciation no more 
than his little subject ; and he vindicated the stage 
from so hard an aspersion, with a warmth not 
wholly free from indignation. 

This led on to a good deal more dramatic criti- 
cism ; but what was said was too little followed up 
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to be remembered for writing. His ]VIajesty stayed 
near tw'o hours, and then 'washed iirs. Delany good- 
night, and having ^ven me a bow, shut the door 
himself, to prevent Mrs. Delany, or even me, from 

attending him out, and, with only Miss P to 

wait upon him, put on his own great-coat in the 
passage, and walked away to the lower Lodge, to 
see the Princess Elizabeth, without carriage or 
attendant He is a pattern of modest, but manly 
superiority to rank. 

I should say more of this evening, and of the 
King, with whose unaffected conversation and 
unassuming port and manner I was charmed, but 
that I have another meeting to write, — a long, and, 
to me, very delightful private conference with the 
Queen. It happened the very next morning. 

Tuesday, Dec. 20. — 1st, summons ; 2ndly, entr^. 

“ Miss Burney, have you heard that Boswell is 
going to publish a life of your friend Dr. Johmon ? ” ^ 

“No, ma’am." 

“ I tell you as I heard. I don't know for the 
truth of it, and I can’t tell what he will do. He is 
so extraordinary a man, that perhaps he will devise 
something extraordinary. What do you think of 
Madame de Genlis’s last work ? 

“ I have not read it, ma’am.” 

“ Not read it ? ” 

(I believe she knew my copy, which lay on the 
table.) 

I said I had taken it to Norbuiy, and meant to 
read it -with Mrs. Locke, but things then prevented. 

“ Oh 1 (looking pleas^) have you read the last 
edition of her Aaete ? ” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“ Well, it is much improved ; for the passage^ 

^ Boswell anaoiinced his IAf 0 of Stmmd Johmon^ at the esid 

of the second editkm of A Jommat of a Tomr to ih« JSdMiSf 1785. 
adTcaiiseoieiot of this editkm is dated “ 20th Dec.” 

* l0s 1784. 
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you know, Mrs. Delany, of the untruth, is all altered ; 
fifteen pages are quite new ; and she has altered it very 
prettily. She has sent it to me. She always sends 
me her works ; she did it a long while ago, when 
I did not know there was such a lady as Madame 
de Genlis. You have not seen Addle then ?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“You would like to see it. But I have it not 
here. Indeed, I think sometimes I have no books 
at all, for they are at Kew, or they are in town, and 
they are here ; and I don’t know which is which. 
Is Madame de Genlis about any new work ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am; one which she intends ‘pour le 
peuphS ” 

“Ah, that wiE be a good work. Have you 

heard of ” (mentioning some German book, of 

which I forget the name). 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Oh, it will be soon translated ; very fine lan- 
guage, — very bad book. They translate all our 
worst I And they are so improved in language; 
they write so finely now, even for the most silly 
books, that it makes one read on, and one carmot 
help it Oh, I am very angry sometimes at that ! 
Do you like the Sorrows of Werter ? ” 

“ I — I have not read it, ma’am, only in part” 

“ No ? Well, I don’t know how it is translated,^ 
but it is very finely writ in German, and I can’t 
bear it” 

“ I am very happy to hear that, for what I did 
look over made me determine never to read it It 
seemed only writ as a deliberate defence of suicide.” 

“ Yes ; and what is worse, it is done by a bad 
man for revenge.” 

She then mentioned, with praise^ another book, 
saying, 

^ W^rthm" was published in 1774. A new editian of the English version 
had been issued by James Dodsley in April 1785. 
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“ I wish I knew the translator.” 

“ I wish the translator knew that ! ” 

“ Oh — it is not — I should not like to give my 
name, for fear I have judged ill : I picked it up on 
a stall Oh, it is amazing what good books there 
are on stalls.” 

“ It is amazing to me^” said Mrs. Delany, “ to 
hear that.” 

“ \\'hy, I don’t pick them up myself ; but I 
have a servant very clever ; and if they are not to 
be had at the booksellers’, they are not for me any 
more than for another.” 

She then spoke of Klopstock’s 3Iesdah,^ saying 
it contained four lines most perfect on religion. 

“ How I should like to see it. Is it translated ? ” 
asked Mrs. Delany, turning to me. 

“ 111,” said Her Majesty : “ there is a story of 
Lazarus and the Centurion’s daughter ; and another 
young lady, Asyddel, he calls her ; and Lazarus is 
in love ; — a very pretty scene — ^no stopping ; — ^but 
it is out of place ; — I was quite angry to read it. 
And a long conversation between Christ and 
Lazarus — very strange ! ” 

“ Yet Milton does that” 

“Yes.” 

And then she went on discussing Milton : this 
led to WickJiffe, and Cranmer ; and she spoke of 
the Roman Catholic superstitions. 

“ Oh, so odd I Can it signify to God Almighty 
if I eat a piece of fish or a piece of meat ? And 
one of the Queen of France’s sisters wears the 
heel of her shoe before for a penance ; as if God 
Almighty could care for that ! ’’ 

“ It is supposing in Him the caprice of a fine 
lady.” 

^ MmMk appeared 174^73. Kbpstoek’s Mmmk^ as is 

well kamii« hm hem hm but ill received : to m sare, they say, it is 
b»it iiadtSmotly translated'^ (Morita’s Tmmh thrmgh FwrU of 

m p. 41), 
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“Yes, just so. Yet it is amusing, and pretty 
too, how sincere the lower people are, of the 

Catholics. I was with my mother at , a 

Catholic town, and there was a lady we knew, had 
a very bad toothache ; she suffered night and day, 
and we were very sorry. But, over the river there 
was a Virgin Mary of great fame for miracles, 
and, one morning, when I wanted to get up, our 
maid did not come, and nobody knew where she 
was, and she could not be found. At last she 
came back with a large bouquet, which she had 
carried over the river in the night and got it 
blessed, and gave it to the lady to cure her tooth- 
ache. But we have Protestant nunneries in 
Germany. I belonged to one which was under 
the Imperial protection; there is one for royal 
families — one for noblesse; the candidates’ coats 
of arms are put up several weeks to be examined, 
and if any flaw is found, they are not elected. 
These nunneries are intended for young ladies of 
little fortunes and high birth. There is great 
licence in them. They have balls, not at home, 
but next door ; and there is no restriction but to 
go to prayers at eight, at nine, and at night, — ^that 
is very little, you Imow, — and wear black or white. 
The dress consists of three caps, one over the 
forehead, one for the back, one up high, and one 
lower, for the veil ; very pretty ; and the gown is 
a vest, and the skirt has I don’t know how many 
hundred plaits. I had the Cross and Order, but I 
believe I gave it away when I came to England ; 
for you may transfer ; so I gave it to the Countess 
of a friend of mine.” 

I could not help saying, how glad we all were 
that she was no nun ! 

“ Onc^” she continued, “ I wanted to go to a 
chapel in that Catholic town, and my mother sjud 
I should go if I would be sure not to laugh at 
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anj-thhig; and I promised I would not; so, I 
took care to keep my eyes half shut, half open, 
thus, for fear I should see somethii^ to make me 
Laugh, for my mother told me I should not come 
out all day if I laughed. But there was nothing 
ridiculous." 

The memorandum of the above conversation 
breaks off abruptly. 


Mrs. Montagu to Miss Burney ‘ 

VomniAS Square, i>ee, 16, 1785. 

Dear Madam — It is dangerous to indulge an 
opiiuon that any temptation could be absolutely 
irresistible, and it would be absurd to urge it to 
Miss Burney, whose sentiments would contradict 
it, and whose writings teach better doctrines ; so I 
cannot assert it was impossible not to seize the 
pretence I had to write to you, but I thought you 
would pardon my availing myself of it; for, 
indeed, my dear madam, if all people coul^ few 
would be able to withstand the temptation of 
corresponding with )rou. 

This morning I took the liberty to seinJ by the 
Windsor coach, directed to Mrs. Delany, a basket 
of game, containing a brace of partridges, a moor- 
^me,* and a pheasant, and beg, if they are not 
delivered, that you would order one of her 
servants to call at the inn where the stage sets 
up, and make inquiry after it. I could not ^dress 
myself to Mrs. Delany on this occasion, for it 
would be impossible for me to write to her without 
touching on a subject too affecting to us both. 
I have known by sad experience the agonies 

^ Hiis kiter is jwesarcd meztlir as a a®ccinacai of tlie ej^tdaxy styie 
80 cdel>i:al:ed a pefsoxi as the writer. {Jm. Barr$tff wok.] 

^ Moot^eocfe* gxxKxse. 
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excited, the wounds of the breast torn open afresh, 
by letters of condolence. However, there is some 
degree of comfort in affliction, derived from the 
assurance of another’s sympathy ; but in this case, 
where my own misfortune and loss was so great, it 
was quite unnecessary to express the share I took 
in the sad event ; nor was there any argument of 
consolation which was not to be found in the 
characters of the deceased and surviving friend; 
so that Mrs. Delany would best read them in her 
own, and the excellent virtues of the friend she 
had lost Nor indeed can anything administer 
comfort but the well-grounded confidence, that 
after a short separation, there wiU be a reunion in 
an eternal state. Most truly and emphatically is it 
said, “the sting of death is sin,” whether the dart 
assail us in our own person, or that of the friend 
one loves. 

Their Majesties’ goodness must have been to 
Mrs. Delany the best support in affliction which 
this world could give; their acts were princely, 
but the sentiments they have shown in their 
manner are angelicaL May the hearts where such 
virtues dwell never feel affliction more ! This will 
ever be my earnest wish, and was my earnest 
prayer while Princess Elizabeth was ilL I hope 
her Royal Highness is now out of all danger. 

I fad the pleasure of meeting Dr. Burney at 
dinner at Mrs. Vesey’s last week. The society 
was very agreeable, which may easily be imagined, 
as the doctor made a part of it; but my poor 
friend is so deaf, she lost much of the pleasant 
table-talk. She is still much afflicted ; the 
agrimem which she found in the society of Mr. 
\esey she regrets the loss of, and he had not those 
virtues from whence consolation can be drawn.^ 

^ Burke’s friend, Agmondesbam Vesey, a member of the Literary Qub^ 
died in 1785 (see voL i, p* 189). 
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A frippery’ character, like a gaudy flower, may 
please •while it is in bloom ; but it is the virtuous 
only that, like the aromatics, preserve their sweet 
and reviving odour when withered. 

I beg you would take some opportunity to 
present my most affectionate and sincere respects 
to Mrs. Delany. 

I have solicited Z)r. Burney to meet some of 
his friends at dinner here on Wednesday : I need 
not say how happy I should have been to have had 
a hope of your being of the party ; but I am afraid 
we shall not get you to London till the Christmas 
holidays are over. 

I ask pardon for having intruded this long 
letter on your time and patience. With great 
esteem, I am, dear madam, yours, eta, 

E. Montagu. 


Miss F. Burney to Mrs. Burney 

Windsor, Bee. 17, 1785. 

My DEAREST Hetty — I am sorry I could not 
more immediately write; but I really have not 
had a moment since your last. 

Now I know what you next want is, to hear 
accounts of kii^ queens, and such royal person- 
ages. Oh ho ! do you so ? WelL 

Shall I teU you a few matters of fact? — or, 
had you rather a few matters of etiquette ? Oh, 
matters of etiquette, you cry ! for matters of fact 
are short and stupid and anybody can tell, and 
everybody is tired with them. 

Very well, take your own choiea 
To begin, then, with the b^inning. 

You know I 'told you, in my last, my various 
difficulties, what sort of preferment to turn my 

^ ocmteisptible. 
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thoughts to, and concluded with just starting a 
young budding notion of decision, by suggest- 
ing that a handsome pension for nothing at all 
would be as well as working night and day for 
a salary. 

This blossom of an idea, the more I dwelt upon, 
the more I liked. Thinking served it for a hot- 
house, and it came out into fim blow as I ruminated 
upon my piUow. Delighted that thus all my 
contradictory and wayward fancies were overcome, 
and my mind was peaceably settled what to wish 
and to demand, I gave over all further meditation 
upon choice of elevation, and had nothing more to 
do but to make my election known. 

My next business, therefore, was to be pre- 
sented This could be no difficulty; my coming 
hither had been their own desire, and they had 
earnestly pressed its execution. I had only to 
prepare myself for the rencounter. 

You would never believe — ^you; who, distant 
from courts and courtiers, know nothing of their 
ways, — ^the many things to be studied, for appear- 
ing with a proper propriety before crowned heads. 
Heads without crowns are quite other sort of 
rotundas. 

Now, then, to the etiquette. I inquired into 
every particular, that no error might be committed 
And as there is no saying what may happen in 
tins mortal life, I shall give you those instructions 
I have received mysetf, that, should you find 
yourself in the royal presence, you may Imow how 
to comport yourself 

Directions for coughing, sneezirg, or moving, 
h^are the King and Q^een 

In the first place, you must not cougL If you 
find a cough tidding in your throat, you must 
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arrest it from making anj' sound; if you find 
yourself choking ’aith the forbearance, you must 
choke — but not cough. 

In the second place, you must not sneeze. If 
you have a vehement cold, you must take no 
notice of it ; if your nose-membranes feel a great 
irritation, you must hold your breath ; if a sneeze 
still insists upon making its way, you must oppose 
it, by keeping your teeth grinding together ; u the 
violence of the repulse breaks some blood-vessel, 
you must break the blood-vessel — but not sneeze. 

In the third place, you must not, upon any 
account, stir either hand or foot. If, by chance, a 
black pin runs into your head, you must not take 
it out. If the pain is very great, you must be 
sure to bear it without wincing; if it brings the 
tears into your eyes, you must not wipe them off ; 
if they give you a tingling by rumur^ down your 
cheeks, you must look as if nothing was the 
matter. If the blood should gush from your head 

means of the black pin, you must let it gush ; 
if you are uneasy to think of making such a 
blurred appearance, you must be uneasy, but you 
must say nothing about it. If, however, the 
agony is very great, you may, privately, bite the 
inside of your cheek, or of your lips, for a little 
relief ; talung care, meanwhile; to do it so cautiously 
as to make no apparent dent outwardly. And, 
with that precaution, if you even gnaw a piece 
out, it will not be minded only be sure either to 
swallow it, or commit it to a corner of the inside 
of your mouth till they are gone^ — for you must 
not spit. 

I have many other directions, but no more 
paper ; I will endeavour, however, to have them 
re^y for you in time. Perhaps, meanwhile, you 
will be glad to know if I have myself had 
opportunity to put in practice these receipts ? 

VOL. II 2 a 
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How can I answer in this little space? My 
love to Mr. B. and the little ones, and remember 
me kindly to cousin Edward, and believe me, my 
dearest Esther, most affectionately yours, 

F. B. 
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Expectation — An invitation to Windsor — Journey thither — 
Menage from the Queen — The terrace at Windsor Castle 
— Interview with the King and Queen — Disappointment — 
Warren Hastings — His amiable manner and private char- 
acter^ — Mrs. Hastings — A dilemma — Proposal of the Queen 
for Miss Bumey to accept a situation about her person — 
Her doubts and fears on the occasion — Consultation — 
Extreme delicacy of the Queen’s conduct to Miss Bumey 
— Nature and duties of the office — Mrs. Schwellenberg — 
Mrs. Hfi^gerdom — A message from the Queen — Letter 
from Miss Bumey to Dr. Bumey — Anecdote of the Queen's 
conduct to her — Her reasons for choosing Miss Burner 
for the office — ^The appointment takes place — Preparations 
and preliminaries — Astonishment of the Court — Letter 
from Miss Bumey to her sister Charlotte — ^Change in her 
condition and prospects — Fitting out — Conjectures and 
mistakes — Letter fiom Miss Bumey to Dr. Bumey — 
Duties and difficulties of her new office — Congratulations 
from the ladies of the Court — The embarrassments of 
etiquette. 


JOiary resumed 

Thk records of the early part of this year are few, 
and the topics of them are chiefly of a private 
nature, until the correspondence reaches a subject 
which formdl an era in Miss Burney’s life — ^her 
connection with the Court and household of Queen 
Chariotte. 

Sunday, Ma^ 21. — I have now quite a new 

355 
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business to write upon. Late on Saturday night, 
news reached my father of the death of the worthy 
Mr. Stanley, who has been long in a declining 
state of health.^ His place of Master of the King’s 
band my dear father had been promised formerly. 
Now he was once more to apply for it ; and early 
on Sunday morning he went to Mr. Smelt/ to beg 
his advice what way to proceed. 

.Tust as I was at the door, and going to church, 
my father returned, and desired me to come back, 
as he had something to communicate to me. Mr. 
Smelt, he then told me, had counselled him to go 
instantly to Windsor, not to address the King, but 
to be seen by him. “Take your daughter,” he 
said, “in your hand, and walk upon the terrace.® 
The King’s seeing you at this time he will under- 
stand, and he is more likely to be touched by a 
hint of that delicate sort than by any direct 
application.” 

My father determined implicitly to follow this 
advice. But let me not omit a singular little cir- 
cumstance, which much enlivened and encouraged 
our expedition. While I was changing my dress 
for the journey, I received a letter from Miss 

P which was sent by a private hand, and 

ought to have arrived sooner, and which pressed 
my visit to my dear Mrs. Delany very warmly, and 
told me it was by the Queen’s express wish. This 
gave me great spirits for my dear father’s enter- 
prise, and I was able to help his on the road, from 
so favourable a symptom. 

When we got to Windsor, my father saw, me 
safe to Mrs. Delany’s, and then went himself 
to Dr. Lind’s. With what joy did I fly into the 

^ John Stanley, 1714-86, organist of St, Andrew’s, Holbom, and Inner 
Temple. He was bUnd* 

® See vol* i. p. 324. 

* *.s. the South Terrace, where the Royal Family took thdr evening 
promenade. See under date of August 7, 1786. 
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dear, open arms of this most venerable of women ! 
Her reception had all the warm liveliness of pleasant 
surprise, added to its unfailing kindness. I spent 
about two hours with her, most sweetly indeed; 
she unbosomed all her cares and sorrows, with that 
trusting openness that twines her round my heart, 
and makes it take a part, such as it feels for its 
own, in all her sadnesses and solicitudes. Grievous 
it is indeed, grievous and most melancholy, that, 
at her very great age, good, pure, and excellent 
a.s she is, sadness and solicitude should fall to her 
lot. But all her primitive sensibility remains un- 
impaired, and some there are who put it to most 
cruel proo£ 

Miss P , with her usual partiality, was in 

high glee from the surprise. I dined and drank 
tea with them. Mrs. Delany wished me to con- 
tinue vrith her, and make my visit, so long delayed, 
from that time; but I had two positive engage- 
ments for Monday and Tuesday, that could not 
well be broken. But I promised to go after that 
day whenever she pleased She related to me the 
most flattering speech made to her by the Queen, 
about my coming to her as “ the friend best suited 
to solace her in her disturbances,” and assured me 
she had quite interested herself in pressing Mrs. 
Delany to hasten me. 

TTis very extraordinary what a gracious disposi- 
tion towards me this sweet Queen always mani- 
fests, and what peculiar elegance there is in the 
expressions she makes use of in my favour. They 
were now particularly well-timed, and gave me 
most pl^sant h<^s for my dear father. He came 
to tea at Mrs, Delany’s, and, at the proper hour, 
went to the terrace, with the good-natured Dr. 
Lind who is always ready to oblige. I wmted to 
go with a female party, which was arranged for me 
by Mrs. Delany, and soon followed : — ^it was Xiady 
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Louisa Clayton, Miss Clayton, her daughter-in- 
law, and Miss Emily, her own daughter, with Miss 
P . 

All the royal family were already on the terrace 
Jiefore we arrived. The King and Queen, and the 
Prince of Meehlenberg, and Her Majesty’s mother, 
walked together. Next them the Princesses and 
their ladies, and the young Princes, making a very 
gay and pleasing procession, of one of the finest 
families in the world. Every way they moved, the 
crowd retired to stand up against the wall as they 
passed, and then closed m to follow. When they 
approached towards us, and we were retreating. 
Lady Louisa Clayton placed me next herself, 
making her daughters stand below — ^a politeness 
and attention without which I had certainly not 
been seen ; for the moment their Majesties 
advanced, I involuntarily looked down, and drew 
my hat over my face. I could not endure to stare 
at them, and, full of our real errand, I felt ashamed 
even of being seen by them. The very idea of 
a design, however far from illaudable, is always 
distressing and uncomfortable. Consequently, I 
should have stood in the herd, and unregarded; 
but Lady Louisa’s kindness and good breeding put 
me in a place too conspicuous to pass unnoticed. 
The moment the Queen had spoken to her, which 
she stopped to do as soon as she came up to her, 
she inquired, in a whisper, who was with her ; as 
I know, by hearing my owm name given for the 
answer. The Queen then instantly stepped nearer 
me, and asked me how I did; and then the 
King came forward, and, as soon as he had 
repeated the same question, said, “ Are you come 
to stay?” 

“No, sir, not now. ’ 

“ No ; but how long shall you stay ? ” 

“ I go to-night, sir.” 
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“I was sure.” cried the Queen, “she was not 
come to stay, by seeing her father.*’ 

I was glad by this to know' my father had been 
observed. 

“ And %vhen did you come ? " cried the King. 

“ About two hours ^o, sir.”’ 

“ And when do you return again to Windsor ? 

“ Very soon. I hope, sir.” 

“ And — and — ^and ” cried he, half laughing. 

and hesitating significantly, “pray, how goes on 
the Muse ? ” 

At first I only laughed, too; but he repeated 
the inquiry, and then I answered, “ Not at all, sir.” 

“ No ? But why ? — why not ? ” 

“ I — I — I am a&aid, sir,” stammered I, and true 
enough, I am sure. 

“ And why ? ” repeated he — “ of what ? ” 

I spoke something, — I hardly know what myself, 
— so indistinctly, that he could not hear me, though 
he had put his head quite under my hat, fi'om the 
beginning of the little conference ; and. after 
another such question or two, and no greater 
satisfection in the answer, he smiled very good- 
humouredly. and walked on, his charming Queen 
by his side. His condescension confuses, though it 
delights me. 

We stayed •some time longer on the terrace, 
and my poor fiither occasionally joined me ; but he 
looked so conscious and depressed, that it pained 
me to see him. There is nothing that I know so 
very dejecting as solicitation. I am sure I could 
never, I believe, go through a task of that sort 
My dear father was not spoken to, though he had 
a bow every time the Kng passed him, and a 
curtsey from the Queen. But it hurt him, and he 
thought it a very l»d prognostic ; and all there was 
at all to Ixiild upon was the graciousness shown to 
me^ which, inde^ in the manner I was accosted. 
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was very flattering, and, except to high rank, I am 
told, very rare. 

We stayed but a very short time with my sweet 
Mrs. Delany, whose best wishes you are sure were 
ours. I told her our plan, and our fiiU conviction 
that she could not assist in it, as the obligations 
she herself owes are so great and so weighty, that 
any request from her would be encroaching and 
improper. 

We did not get home tiU past eleven o’clock. 
We were then informed that Lord BrudeneP had 
called to say Mr. Parsons® had a promise of the 
place from the Lord Chamberlain. This was not 
very exhilarating. 

I had been invited by Mr. Cambridge to pass a 
day at Twickenham with Mr. and Mrs. Hastings, 
who had proposed to carry me thither with them : 
accordingly, 

Wednes^y, May 24. — ^Mrs. Hastings sent her 
carriage here l^fore ten o’clock. I made her and 
Mr. Hastings a visit of about half an hour pre- 
viously to our journey. I am quite charmed with 
Mr. Hastings ; and, indeed, from all I can gather, 
and aU I can observe, — ^both which are but little, — 
he appears to me to be one of the greatest men 
now Mving, as a public character; while, as a 
private one, his gentleness, candom, soft manners, 
and openness of disposition, make him one of the 
most pleasing. 

The little journey was extremely agreeable. 
He spoke with the utmost frankness of his situa- 
tion and affairs, and with a noble confidence in his 
certainty of victory over his enemies, from his con- 
sciousness of integrity and honour, that filled me 
with admiration and esteem for him. 

^ James, Baron Brudenell, afterwards fifth Earl of Cardigan, d, 1811. 
His second wife was Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave. See poBU under end of 
April 1791. Some people thought him a little like Mr. Del^e in Cecma, 

* Afterwards Sir William Parsons, 1746 P-1S17. 
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Mrs. Hastings is lively, obliging, and entertain- 
ing, and so adored by her husband, that, in her 
sight and conversation he seems to find a recom- 
pense, adequate to all his wishes, for the whole of 
his toils, and long disturbances and labours. How 
rare, but how sweet and pleasant, the sight of such 
unions ! 


A vacancy at this tune occurred in the royal 
household, from the resignation of Madame Hagger- 
dom, one of the Queen’s German attendants who, 
together with Madame SchweUenberg, held the 
office of Keeper of the Robes.^ The place was 
much sought after, but Her Majesty had been so 
well pleased with what she saw of Miss Burney, 
that she graciously empowered Mr. Smelt to offer 
her this situation, allowing her time to consider 
and weigh its advantages. 

Miss Burney, though deeply grateful for such a 
distinction, foresaw with alarm the separation from 
her family and the total confinement it would 
occasion ; and, in her perplexity how to decide, 
she wrote the following letter to her judicious and 
faithful fi-iend, the late Miss Cambridge. 

To Miss Cambridge 

M(mda^^ June^ — 86 . 

“ I will share,” says my dearest Miss Cambridge, 
in a letter, not long ago, "in all your cares — ^all 
your joys.” Is it fair in me, beginning, perforce, 
by the worst, to take you at your generous word ? 
Yes, I hope it is — ^for would you have ‘invited such 
a participation, and not have wished it? No, I 

^ In the Court 'Bsgist&r^ Mrs. SchweUenberg and Mrs. Ha^erdom are 
simply styled “ Keepers of Robes,” The “ Mistress of theKobes ” 'was 
the Dowager-Duchess of Ancaster and Kesteven. Mrs, Schwellenbeig’js 
Christian names were Elizabeth Juliana, and at &is date she must have 
been fifty-eight 
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know your noble sincerity too well, and I call upon 
you to speak to me in those words you would speak 
to yourself, when I have told you the subject or my 
present difficulty. 

It is only by minds such as yours — as my Susan’s, 
Mrs. Delany’s, and Mrs. Locke’s — ^my four invalu- 
able friends, that I can hope to be even understood, 
when I speak of difficulty and distress from a pro- 
posal apparently only advantageous. But Susan’s 
wishes are so certainly and invariably my own, that 
I wish to spare her from hearing of this matter till 
the decision is made; Mrs. Delany, with all her 
indulgent partiality, is here too deeply interested 
on the other side to be consulted without paining 
her; and Mrs. Locke has an enthusiasm in her 
kindness that makes every plan seem cruel to her 
that puts or keeps us asunder. In this particular 
case, therefore, I shall apply for no opinion but 
yours, — yours, which I may here peculiarly trust, 
from knowing that it unites the two precise qualities 
that suit it forjudging my situation , — a strong sense 
of duty, with a disinterested love of independence. 
And you are liberal enough, too, I am sure, to 
permit me openly to tell you that I do not beg 
your advice with a premeditated resolution to follow 
it ; but simply with a view to weigh and compare 
your ideas with my own, in the same manner I 
should do could I talk the matter over with you 
instead of writing it. 

I now come straight to the point. 

Yesterday evening, while I was -with Mrs. 
Delany, Mr. Smelt arrived from Windsor, and 
desired a private conference with her ; and, when 
it was over, a separate one with me ; surprising me 
not a little, by entreating me to suffer some very 
home questions from him, relative to my situation, 
nay views, and even my wishes, with respect to my 
future life. At first, I only laughed : but my 
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merriment a little failed me, when he gave me to 
understand he was commissioned to make these 
inquiries by a great personage, who had conceived 
so favourable an opinion of me as to be desirous of 
undoubted information, whether or not there was 
a probability she might permanently attach me to 
herself and her family. 

You cannot easily, my dear Miss Cambridge, 
})icture to yourself the consternation ■with which 
I received this intimation. It was such that the 
good and kind Mr. Smelt, perceiving it, had the 
indulgence instantly to offer me his services, first, 
in forbearing to mention even to my father his 
commission, and next in fabricating and carrying 
Imck for me a respectful excuse. And I must 
always consider myself the more obliged to him, 
as I saw in his own fece the utmost astonish- 
ment and disappointment at this reception of his 
embassy. 

I could not, however, reconcile to myself con- 
cealing from my dear frther a matter that ought 
to be settled by himself; yet I frankly owned to 
Mr. Smelt that no situation of that sort was 
suited to mv own taste, or prom ising to my own 
happiness. 

He seemed equally sorry and surprised ; he 
expatiated warmly upon the sweetness of character 
of all the royal family, and then begged me to 
consider the very peculiar distinction shown me, 
that, unsolicited, unsought, I had been marked out 
with such personal favour by the Queen herself, as 
a person with whom she had been so singularly 
pleased, as to wash to settle me ■with one of the 
princesses, in preference to the thousands of offered 
candidate^ of high birth and rank, but small for- 
tunes, who were waiting and supplicating for places 
in the new-forming establishment. Her Maj^ty 
proposed giving me apartments in the palace ; 
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making me belong to the table of Mrs. SchweUen- 
berg, with whom all her own visitors — bishops, 
lords, or commons — always dine ; keeping me a 
footman, and settling on me £200 a year. “ And 
in such a situation,” he added, “so respectably 
offered, not sohcited, you may have opportunities 
of serving your particular friends, — especially your 
father, — such as scarce any other could afford 
you.” 

My dear Miss Cambridge will easily feel that 
this was a plea not to be answered. Yet the 
attendance upon this Princess was to be incessant, 
— ^the confinement to the court continual ; — I was 
scarce ever to be spared for a single visit from the 
palaces, nor to receive anybody but with per- 
mission, — and, my dear Miss Cambridge, what a 
life for me, who have friends so dear to me, and 
to whom friendship is the balm, the comfort, the 
very support of existence ! 

Don’t think me ungrateful, meanwhile, to the 
sweet Queen, for thus singling out and distinguish- 
ing an obscure and most imambitious individual 
No, indeed, I am quite penetrated with her partial 
and most unexpected condescension: but yet, let 
me go through, for her sake, my tasks with what 
cheerfulness I may, the deprivations I must suffer 
would inevitably keep me from all possibility of 
happiness. 

Though I said but little, my dear Mrs. Delany 
was disturbed and good Mr. Smelt much mortified 
that a proposition which had appeared to them the 
most flattering and honourable, should be heard 
only with dejection. I cast, however, the whole 
into my father’s disposal and pleasure. 

But I have time for no more detail than merely 
to say, that till the offer comes in form, no positive 
answer need be ^ven, and therefore that I am yet 
at liberty. Write to me, then, my dearest Miss 
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Cambridge, with all your fullest honesty, and let 
me know which you wish to strengthen — my 
courage in m aking my real sentiments openly 
known, or my fortitude in concealing what it may 
be right I should endure. 

The moment this affair is decided, as I shall 
then strive to make the best of it, whatever be 
my decision, I shall entreat you to return me this 
letter, or commit it to the flames. The measles will 
keep off any meetings at Windsor for some time. 
I hope, therefore, to receive your answer before 
I am obliged to speak finally. 

Can you forgive me this trouble? If matters 
take the turn I so much dread, I shall not give 
you much more ! 

If it should be in my power, I still intend to 
defer my going to Windsor till all this is arranged. 

Adieu ! my dearest Miss Cambridge ; I am 
sorry to send you a letter written in such confusion 
of mind. 

Monday night . — I have now to add, that the 
zealous Mr. Smelt is just returned from Windsor, 
whither he went again this morning, purposely to 
talk the matter over with Her Majesty. What 
passed I know not, — but the result is, that she 
has desired an interview with me herself ; it is to 
take place next Monday, at Windsor. I now see 
the end — I see it next to inevitable. I can suggest 
nothing upon earth that I dare say for myself^ in 
an audience so generously meant. I cannot even 
to my father utter my reluctance, — I see him so 
much delighted at the prospect of an establishment 
he looks upon as so honourable. But for the 
Queen’s own -word perTnanent , — ^but for her declared 
desire to attach me entirely to herself and family, — 
I should share in his pleasure ; but what can make 
me amends for afl I shall forfeit ? But I must 
do the best I can. Write me a comforting anH 
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strengthening letter, my dearest Miss Cambridge. 
I have no heart to write to Mickleham, or Norbury. 
I know how they will grieve : — ^they have expected 
me to spend the whole summer with them. My 
greatest terror is, lest the Queen, from what Mr. 
Smelt hinted, should make me promise myself to 
her for a length of years. What can I do to avoid 
that ? Anything that has a period is endurable ; 
but what can I object that will not sound un- 
grateful, to the honour she is doing me and meaning 
me ? She has given the most highly flattering 
reasons for making this application, in preference 
to listening to that of others ; she has put it upon 
terms of commendation the most soothing ; she is, 
indeed, one of the sweetest characters in the world. 
Will you, too, condemn me, then, that I feel thus 
oppressed by her proposal ? I hope not, — I think 
not ; — ^but be very honest if you really do. I wish 
I could see you ! It is not from nervousness ; — I 
have always and uniformly had a horror of a life of 
attendance and dependence. 

Don’t be uneasy about me, however; for, this 
one week of conflict over, I shall set aU my faculties 
at work to do the best, and think the least I can. 
And till that time comes, I must not venture to 
write to my poor Susan. She and Mrs. Locke 
have long feared this. I thought their fears so 
vain, so partial, so almost absurd, that I never 
heeded them. Yet I now hear the Queen has been 
forming this plan ever since I had first the honour 
of knowii^ her; and she has been making the 
minutest inquiries from that time into my conduct 
and disposition, and all that belongs to me How 
little did I suspect it ! 

Could I but save myself from a lasting bond, — 
from a promised devotion! That is the great 
point of all, my dearest Miss Cambridge, in which, 
if you can help me to suggest something that wifi 
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not sound disrespectful or improper, you mil serve 
me indeed. F. B. 


The answer to this letter does not appear ; but 
Miss Burney’s grateful sense of Her Majesty’s good- 
ness, and the desire avowed by Dr. Burney and 
Mrs. Delany that so honourable and advantageous 
an offer .should not be declined,^ all concurred to 
make her accept it ; and the following letter to her 
father shows the final result of her deliberations, 
and her affectionate care to prevent him from 
perceiving her uneasiness. 


Miss F. Bukxey to Dr. Bukney 

Monday, June 19, 1786. 

How great must have been your impatience, 
dearest sir ! but my interview has only this 
morning taken place. Everything is settled, and 
to-morrow morning I go to the Queen’s Lodge, to 
see the apartments, and to receive my instructions. 

I must confess myself extremely frightened and 
full of alarms, at a change of situation so great, so 
unexpected, so unthought of. Whether I shall 
suit it or not, Heaven only knows, but I have 
a thousand doubts. Yet nothing could be sweeter 
than the Queen, — more encouraging, more gentle, 
or more delicate. She did not ask me one question 
concerning my qualifications for the charge; she 
only said, with the most condescending softness, 
“ I am sure. Miss Burney, we shall suit one another 

1 Hannah More also approved. “ I was in the very joy of my heart 
(^e wifhes to Mr. Fepys), on seeii^ the other day in the papers, that our 
charming Miss Bmmey has got an establishment so near the queen. How 
I love the queen for having so wisdly chosen ! ” {Memoirs, 1834, ^d ed. 
ii. 49). Burke, too, when he heard the news, hastened to St. Martin’s 
Street, leaving a card of coiimatulaiion upon the Honour done by The 
Queen to Miss Bumey,— And to Herself” {Memoii^ of Dr. Burmy, 183®, 
in. ^ 
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very weU.” And, another time, “I am sure we 
shall do very well together.” 

And what is it, dear Sir, you suppose to be my 
business ? Not to attend any of the Princesses 
— ^but the Queen herself! This, indeed, was a 
delightful hearing, reverencing and admiring her as 
I have so sincerely done ever since I first saw her. 
And in this, my amazement is proportioned to my 
satisfaction ; for the place designed me is that of 
Mrs. Haggerdom, who came with her from 
Germany, and it will put me more immediately 
and more constantly in her presence than any 
other place, but that of Mrs. SchweHenberg, in 
the Court. 

The prepossession the Queen has taken in my 
favour is truly extraordinary, for it seems as if her 
real view was, as Mr. Smelt hinted, to attach me 
to her person. She has been long, she told Mrs. 
Delany, looking out for one to supply the place 
of Mrs. H., whose ill health forces her back to 
Germany : “ and I was led to think of Miss Burney, 
fiast by her books ; then by seeing her ; then by 
always hearing how she was loved by her firiends ; 
but chiefly by your friendship for her.” 

I fancy my appointment will take place very 
soon. 


F. B. 


Miss F. Burney to Dr. Burney 

Windsor, June 20, 1786. 

Most dear Sir — I am sure you will be glad to 
hear I have got one formality over, that was very 
^agreeable to my expectations. I have been 
introduced to Mrs. Haggerdom whom I am to 
succeed, and to Mrs. Schwellenberg, whom I am 
to accompany. This passed at the Queen’s Lodge, 
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in their owti apartments, this morning. I cannot 
easily describe the sensation with which I entered 
that "dwelling, — the thoughts of its so soon becom- 
ing my habitation, — and the great liazard of how 
all will go on in it — and the sudden change ! 

Everrthing was perfectly civil and easy; the 
Queen had herself prepared them to receive me, 
and requested me to go. 

They made no use of the meeting in the way 
of business ; it was merely a visit of previous 
ceremony. 

I hope to get to town on Thursday ; I shall 
have very little time, indeed, for a multiplicity of 
things to do, and to order, and to settle. 

Nobody has been told of this affair here as yet, 
but Mrs. S. and Mrs. H., and Lady Weymouth, 
who is now in waiting, to attend the Queen to the 
Races. 

I am to go again to the Queen’s Lodge, in order 
to receive some instructions from Mrs. Haggerdom, 
in presence of Her Majesty : and I hope that will 
take place to-morrow, as I cannot leave Windsor 
till it is done. 

The utmost astonishment will take place 
throughout the Court when they hear of my 
appointment.^ Everybody has settled some suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Haggerdom; and I have never, I 
am very sur^ been suggested by a single person. 
I saw, this morning, by aU that passed wdth Mrs. S., 
how unexpected a step Her Majesty has taken. 
The place, she told me, had been solicited, distantly, 
by thousands and thousands of women of fashion 
and rank. 

As my coming away cannot be fixed, on account 

^ It was announced in the Public Advertiser for July 6, by a com- 
munlqui from Dr. Burney — “ Miss Burney, daughter of Dr. Buniey, is 
atmointed Dresser to the Queen, in the room of Mrs, Hoggadore 
[Haggerdom], gone to Germany.” This last, as the next note shows, 
was a little premature. 

VOL. II 2 B 
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of my going again to the Lodge, and as I shall want 
to decamp the very instant I have it in my power, 
we think it will be best for you, dearest sir, to 
bring me back, instead of fetching me. Indeed 
I shall want all the encouragement and all the 
support you can give me, flattering as the whole of 
this business is, to enter upon such a new scene, 
and prepare for such painful separations, with any 
spirit of cheerfulness. — Adieu again, dearest, dearest 
sir, most dutifully and affectionately, yours, 

F. B. 

Miss Burney to Mrs. Francis, Aylsham, 
Norfolk 

St. Martin’s Street^ June 27, 1786. 

My sweet Charlotte’s kind indulgence to my 
long silence has been very, very dearly accepted. 
It is like your ever affectionate mind to believe 
and feel for my hurries. New ones that you dream 
not of have occupied, and now occupy me. I must 
tell you them briefly, for I have scarce a moment ; 
but it would be very vexatious to me that any pen 
but my own should communicate any event material 
to me, to my dear Charlotte. 

Her Majesty has sent me a message, express, 
near a fortnight ago, with an offer of a place at 
Court, to succeed Mrs. Haggerdom, one of the 
Germans who accompanied her to England, and 
who is now retiring into her own country.^ ’Tis a 
place of being constantly about her own person, 
and assisting in her toflette, — a place of much 
confidence, and many conaforts ; apartments in the 
palace ; a footman kept for me ; a coach in common 
with Mrs. Schwellenfeg ; £200 a-year, etc. etc. 

I have been in a state of extreme disturbance 

* Mrs. Haggerdom took leave of the Queen on the 13th, and went to 
her native Me^enburg on the 17th July. 
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ever since, from the reluctance I feel to the separa- 
tion it will cause me from all my friends. Those, 
indeed, whom I most love, I shall be able to invite 
to me in the palace ; but I see little or no possi- 
bility of being able to make, what I most value, 
excursions into the country. 

VHien you come, however, my dearest Charlotte, 
I shall certainly take measures for seeing you, either 
in Town, or at Windsor, or both. 

So new a scene, so great a change, so uncertain 
a success, frightens and depresses me ; though the 
extreme sweetness of the Queen, in so unsolicited 
an honour, so unthought-of a distinction, binds me 
to her with a devotion that will make an attend- 
ance upon her light and pleasant. I repine only at 
losing my loved ^^sits to the country, Miekleham, 
Norbury, Chessiogton, Twickenham, and Ayles- 
ham,^ as I had hoped; all these I must now 
forego. 

Everybody so violently congratulates me, that it 
seems as if all was gain. However, I am glad they 
are all so pleased. My dear father is in raptures ; 
that is my first comfort. Write to wish him joy, 
my Charlotte, without a hint to him, or any one but 
Susan, of my confessions of my internal reluctance 
and fears. 

Y ou may believe how much I am busied. I have 
been presented at the Queen’s Lodge in Windsor, 
and seen Mrs. Haggerdom in ofl5ce, and find I have 
a place of really nothing to do, but to attend ; and 
on Thursday I am appointed by Her Majesty to go 
to St. James’s, to see all that belongs to me there. 
And I am now ftting out just as you were, and all 
the maids and workers suppose I am going to be 
married, and snigger every time they bring in any 

^ Charlotte Bumey was by this time married to Mr. Clement Francis, a 
surgeon practising at Ayisham in Norfolk. He had been secretary to 
Warren Hastings in India. 
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of my new attire. I do not care to publish the 
affair, till it is made known by authority; so I 
leave them to their conjectures, and I fancy theh 
greatest wonder is, who and where is the sposo ; for 
they must think it odd he should never appear ! 

F. B. 


Miss Burney to De. Burney 

Queen*s Lodge, Windsor, July 20, 1786.^ 

Never were tears so sweet as those I have this 
moment been shedding over my beloved father’s 
most kind letter. Praise such as this, coming from 
the very hand in the whole world that can make it 
most valuable to me, quite melts me. The con- 
fidence you feel in my well-doing is most grateful 
to my heart, and most encouraging to my spirits. 

What my difficulties are to be, I know not, nor 
what my dangers ; but everybody speaks of this as 
a situation abounding in both, and requiring the 
most indefatigable prudence and foresight. At 
present, however, I see none : I am happy, indeed, 
to tell my dearest father that my road has grown 
smoother and smoother, and that whatever preci- 
pices and brambles I may have to encounter, they 
have not appeared to terrify me on the onset, and 
that I therefore hope they wiU not occur tUl I am 
so well prepared to see them, that I shall know 
how to slip aside, without tumbling from on^ or 
being tom by the other. 

What a delightful writing -box 1 with what 
pleasure shall I always think of who sent it, and 
the sweet, sweet letter that accompanied it, when- 
ever I use it ; and that will be continually, for I 
have none other. I am now making my first 

^ Miss Burney entered upon her duties on July 17, 1786. (This letter is 
left where Mrs. Barrett placed it. But it manifestly relates to occurrences 
more fully related in the Dmry hereafter.) 
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experiment of all its contents. May I but send 
you letters as pleasant from it as the first letter I 
have found in it ! 

Sweet Mrs. Delany comes to me this afternoon ; 
she has already made" me two visits. I shall read 
her what you say of her, if we are alone, for I 
know it will much gratify her. 

Tuesday, after I lost you, and yesterday, I was 
receiving congratulatory visits from the ladies of 
the Household, during all my leisure time. Lady 
Charlotte Finch ‘ came in the morning, and was 
extremely civil indeed. I returned her visit, and 
that of her sister. Lady Louisa Clayton, this 
morning, for I was desired to walk out, for health 
and exercise, in the most gracious manner. Mrs. 
Fielding has been with me also, renewing our town 
acquaintance." Madame La Fite calls every day.® 
Miss Goldsworthy has made an opening;* Lady 
Elizabeth Waldegrave brought her sister. Lady 
Caroline,® to sit with me for half an hour before 
they went upon the terrace ; and Miss Planta 
came the first morning. 

To-day, Lady Effingham, Lady Frances Howard, 
and Sir George,® who came to wait upon the Queen, 
all entered my room, and introduced themselves to 
me, with a very flattering speech, of desiring to 
cultivate, etc.; but most unluckily, I was just 
going to dress, and was obliged to tell them so, 

^ Lady Charlotte Finch, nis Fermor, d, 1813, was the second daughter 
of Thomas, first Earl of Pomfret. She married, in 17 46, as his second wife, 
the Hon. William Finch, second son of the sixth Earl of Winchxteea. She 
was appointed governess to the children of George in 1762 {Wa^U to 
Mann^ August 29, 1762) ; and she is mentioned in 8ie first of the J^jeeted 
Addresses 

Who thought in flam^ St. James’s Court to pinch? 

Who burnt the wardrobe of poor Lady Finch? 

I.S. in the fire of Januaiy 21, 1809. 

2 Lady Charlotte Finch’s third daughter, Sophia, married to Captain 
Charles Feilding, R.N., grandson of the fourth Earl of Denbigh. 

® See ante^ p. 263w ^ See ante^ p. 296. 

^ See post^ under July 18, 1786. « See post^ imder July 20, 1786. 
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though I could hardly get such words out ; and to 
make them leave me at once. The shock, how- 
ever, was all mine ; for they are too much used to 
a court to receive any from submitting to its train 
of subordinate etiquettes. 
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Letter from the Rev. Mr. Twining on Miss Burney’s Court 
appointment — Diaiy resumed — Joume}' to Windsor — 
Reception at the Castle — Mrs. Delany — First attendance 
on the Queen — Kindness and delicacy of the Queen — 
Leave - taking — Mrs. Schwellenberg — Count Polier — 
Madame La Fite — Bishop of Salisbury — The IQng’s 
equerries — Visit from Princess Elizabeth — Royal concert — 
Official duties — The Royal Family in private — ^Attire of the 
Queen — The Ladies Waldegrave — The Princess Royal — 
Visits of congratulation — Mrs. Feilding — Lady Charlotte 
Finch — Surprise at Miss Burney’s appointment — Domestic 
details — Visit from Mrs. Delany — Major Price — A royal 
message — A surprise — The Queen’s dressing-room — A 
difficulty — Lady Effingham — Lady Frances Howard — Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha — \Tsits returned — Charles Wesley — Music — 
Routine — A day at Court — The toilet — Early prayers — ^The 
Royal coiffeur — Dinner — Terracing — The concert-room — 
Bed-time — A royal visitor — The Princess Royal — The 
King — Infant royalty — Princess Amelia — Mr. Mathias — 
A Court day — Kew-^t. James’s — ^Etiquette — Court toilet 
— ^A private audience — ^Duchess of Ancaster — Routine of 
the Court day — Sir Richard Jebb — Doubts and difficulties — 
Sir George Howard — Baretti — Mrs. Hastings — ^Too late — 
General Bude. 


The Rev. T. Twining to Miss Bua2ra:y 

Fordham, July 10, 1786. 

Pbay pardon the embarrassment and gaucherie of 
my entrance, for, indeed, I never was at court 
before in all my life. I come to kiss hands — 
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there ! — and Heaven bless you, for I am so pleased 1 
“ Goodness me,” said a Scotch Lady Somebody 
one day to Merlin,^ after wondering at his pedal 
tea-table — “ goodness me. Sir ! and did you make 
that yourself?” So I say, goodness me. Madam! 
and are you to take care of the robes yourself ? 

Now pray don’t mistake this for a letter of 
congratulation — it is no such thing — I am only 
excessively glad, and determined to tell you so 
myself. My head is full of the charming little 
historiette in your father’s letter, which I received 
on Saturday, not above ten minutes after the news 
had accidentally reached me. You may guess how 
comfortable it was to me to receive so immediately 
the certainty and detail that I was gaping for: 
for to be kept fasting two or three days upon a 
general fact, when one is so interested as to be 
dying with hunger for particulars, is “really so 
horrid, you have no notion.” 

Well, but now, one thing disturbs me a little 
— I fear you will be so taken up with your 
courtly attendance, that you will have no leisure, 
or not the kind of leisure, necessary to — to — 

to — . Hu sh ! I dare not finish my sentence. 

I hope you will not understand it Plutarch says, 
I think, that fame is an object to aU mankind ; but 
that some pursue it like rowers in a boat, with 
their backs towards it Is this your way ? — Nay, 
nay, it is not the worst way. 

Another thing I am afraid of : when I come 
to- town I shall never get a peep at you in St 
Martin’s Street, you wiU, be so taken up with 
reading or talking to your royal mistress, or 
handing jewels, and colxfichets, and brimboriom,^ 
baubles, knick-knacks, gewgaws, toys, etc. (That 


^ See voi i. p. 458, 

® Littr6 derives this from bremarkmit and defines it as “ chose petite, sans 
valeur et sans utUUi” 
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word hrimhorion is to me delightful; there is a 
fine twang of nasal dignity in it, that contrasts so 
charmingly wth the nothmgness of its meaning ! ) 
But I trust you wiU not fulfil that verse of the 
psalm, “forget also thine owm people, and thy 
father’s house.” The best thing you can do will be 
to get me made a bishop, that I may dine now 
and then at your table ; but then do not let it 
come to the ears of their Majesties that I am a 
mortal enemy to trumpets and drums, single or 
double. (If music goes on improving in noise at 
this rate, I am sure the audiences ought to have 
double drums to their ears.) 

If I had not heard of this business at Col- 
chester, and had not received the letter, I should 
have read the next day in our rustic Ipswich 
journal, that “ Mrs. Berney, daughter of Dr. 
Bemey, was appointed, etc., in the room of Mrs. 
Haggadore ” ; * and I suppose, after some exercise 
of my sagacity, I might have guessed it to be you. 
Why is an iimocent blunder in the spelling of a 
name always so very ridiculous to those who can’t 
spell it wrong 1 

I must put an end to my impertinence. Will 
you forgive all this foolery? Let me say, with 
a little more composure and gravity, that your 
father’s account did really give me very great 
pleasure. The manner of the thing is so handsome, 
that I think it cannot but be much to your 
satisfaction ; and as for the satisfaction of certain 
other folks, for other reasons which I will tell 
anybody but you, I have no doubt of it; and I 
se^ or think I see, a heap of pleasant circum- 
stances and pleasant consequences, etc. etc. 

I thank your father heartily for his letter, and 
will write very soon. We salute you all 

^ The papers found it very difBcult to reproduce the name of Mrs. 
Haggerdom. See ande^ p. 369 «. 
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Lawk ! that I could but see you handing the 
brmbo9'ions ! Shall you be frightened ? I shall 
have a thousand curiosities about you ; for I am 
most sincerely yours, T. Twining. 

P.S . — What a fine opportunity you will have of 
studying “ the philosophy of the human capacity,” 
in the highest spare of life ! 


Diary resumed 

Queens Lodge, JFindsor, Monday, July 17, 
1786. — With what hurry of mind and body did I 
rise this morning! Everything had already been 
arranged for Mrs. Ord’s carrying us to Windsor, 
and my father’s carriage was merely to go as 
baggage-waggon for my clothes. But I wept not 
then. I left no one behind me to regret ; my dear 
father accompanied me, and all my dear sisters had 
already taken their flight, never more to return. 
Even poor little Sarah,^ whom I love very dearly, 
was at Chessington. 

Between nine and ten o’clock we set off. We 
changed carriage in Queen Ann Street,® and Mrs. 
Ord conveyed us thence to Windsor. With a 
struggling heart, I kept myself tolerably tranquil 
during the little journey. My dear father was 
quite happy, and Mrs. Ord felt the joy of a mother 
in relinquishing me to the protection of a Queen 
so universally reverenced. Had I been in better 
spirits, their ecstasy would have been unbounded ; 
but alas ! — ^what I was approaching was not in my 
mind ; what I was leaving had taken possession of 
it solely. 

Miss P flew out to us as the carriage 

^ Sarah Harriet Barney, her step-sister. 

® Cavendish Square. The Mirvans in Evelina^ it may perhaps be 
remembered, take lodgings in Queen Anne Street when they come to 
town. 
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stopped — the youthful blush of pleasure heighten- 
ing her complexion, and every feature showing her 
kind happiness. Mrs. Delany, she said, was gone 
out with the Queen. I took leave of my good 
^Irs. Ord, whose eyes overflowed ndth maternal 
feelings — chiefly of contentment. JSIrs. Delany 
came home in about an hour. A chastened 
satisfaction was hers ; she rejoiced in the prospect 
before me; she was happy we should now be so 
much united, but she felt for my deprivations, she 
saw the hard conflict within me, and the tenderest 
pity checked her delight. 

It was now debated whether I was immediately 
to go to the Lodge, or wait for orders. The 
accustomed method for those who have their 
Majesties’ commands to come to them is, to 
present themselves to the people in waiting, and 
by them to be announced. My heart, however, 
was already sinking, and my spirits every moment 
were growing more agitated, and my sweet Mrs. 
Delany determined to spare me the additional task 
of passing through such awe-striking formalities. 
She therefore employed my dear father — delighted 
with the employment — ^to "write a note, in her 
name : 

“ Mrs. Delany presents her most humble duty 
to the Queen; she found Dr. Burney and his 
daughter at her house; Miss Burney waits the 
honomr of Her Majesty’s commands.” 

This, though unceremonious and unusual, she 
was sure the Queen would pardon. A verbal 
answer came that I was to go to the Lodge 
immediately. 

Oh, my dear Susan I in what an agony of mind 
did I obey the summons! I was still in my 
travelling ^ess, but could not stay to change it. 
My father accompanied me. Mrs. Delany, 
anxiously and full of mixed sensations, gave me 
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her blessing. We walked ; the Queen’s Lodge is 
not fifty yards from Mrs. Delany’s door. My dear 
father’s own courage all failed him in this little 
step ; for as I was now on the point of entering — 
probably for ever — into an entire new way of life, 
and of foregoing by it aU my most favourite 
schemes,^ and every dear expectation my fancy 
had ever indulged of happiness adapted to its 
taste — ^as now all was to be given up — I could 
disguise my trepidation no longer — indeed I never 
had disguised, I had only forborne proclaiming it. 
But my dear father now, sweet soul ! felt it all, as 
I held by his arm, without power to say one word, 
but that if he did not hurry along I should drop 
by the way. I heard in his kind voice that he was 
now really alarmed ; he would have slackened his 
pace, or have made me stop to breathe ; but I could 
not; my breath seemed gone, and I could only 
hasten with all my might, lest my strength should 
go too. 

A page was in waiting at the gate, who showed 
us into Mrs. Haggerdom’s room, which was empty. 
My dear father endeavoured here to compose my 
spirits ; I could have no other command over them 
than to forbear letting him know the afflicted state 
of all within, and to suffer him to keep to his own 
conclusions, that my emotion was aU from fear of 
the approaching audience. Indeed was it not! — 
I could hardly even think of it. All that I was 
resigning — ^there, and there only went every fear, 
and aU reluctance. 

The page came in a minute or two to s umm on 
me to the Queen. The Queen was in her dressing- 
room. Mrs. Schwellenberg was standing behind 
her : nobody else present. 

She received me with a most gracious bow of 

^ This seems to be the only phrase in this Diary which can be con- 
strued into a reference to literary ambitions. 
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the head, and a smile that was all sweetness. She 
saw me much agitated, and attributed it, no doubt, 
to the awe of her presence. Oh, she little knew 
my mind had no room in it for feelings of that 
sort ! She talked to me of my journey, my father, 
my sisters, and my brothers ; the •W'eather, the 
roads, and Mrs. Delany — an}', everything she 
could suggest, that could best tend to compose 
and to make me easy ; and w'hen I had been with 
her about a quarter of an hour, she desired ]Mrs. 
Schwellenberg to show me my apartment, and, 
with another graceful bow, motioned my retiring. 

Not only to the sweet Queen, but to myself let 
me here do justice, in declaring that though I 
entered her presence with a heart filled with 
everything but herself, I quitted it with sensations 
much softened. The condescension of her efforts 
to quiet me, and the elegance of her receiving me, 
thus, as a visitor, without naming to me a single 
direction, without even the most distant hint of 
business, struck me to show so much delicacy, 
as well as graciousness, that I quitted her with 
a very deep sense of her goodness, and a very 
strong conviction that she merited every exertion 
on my part to deserve it. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg left me at the room door, 
where my dear father was stiU waiting for me, too 
anxious to depart till he again saw me. 

We spent a short time together, in which I 
assured him I would from that moment take all 
the happiness in my power, and banish all the 
regret. I told him how gratifying had been my 
reception, and I omitted nothing I could think 
of to remove the uneasiness that this day seemed 
first to awaken in him. Thank God I I had the 
fullest success ; his hopes and gay expectations 
were all within call, and they ran back at the first 
beckoning. 
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This settled, and his dear countenance all fresh 
illumined with returning content, we went to- 
gether to Mrs. Schwellenberg, where we made a 
visit of about an hour, in which I had the pleasure 
of seeing them upon very amicable terms ; and 
then we had one more Ute-d-t^e, all in the same 
cheering style, and he left me to dress, and went 
to dine with Mrs. Delany. 

Left to myself, I did not dare stop to think, 
nor look round upon my new abode, nor consider 
for how long I was taking possession ; I rang for 
my new maid, and immediately dressed for dinner. 

I now took the most vigorous resolutions to 
observe the promise I had made my dear father. 
Now all was finally settled, to borrow my own 
words, I needed no monitor to teU me it would 
be foolish, useless, even wicked, not to reconcile 
myself to my destiny. 

The many now wishing for just the same — Oh ! 
could they look within me. I am married, my 
dearest Susan — I look upon it in that light — I was 
averse to forming the union, and I endeavoured 
to escape it; but my friends interfered — they 
prevailed — and the knot is tied. What then now 
remains but to make the best wife in my power 1 
I am bound to it in duty, and I will strain every 
nerve to succeed. 

In Mrs. Phillips’s replies to the Court Journal 
of her sister, she deemed it prudent to give 
fictitious names to some of the persons mentioned ; 
and in one or two instances we shall, for obvious 
reasons, ^here to her nomenclature. — En.^ 

When summoned to dinner, I found Mrs. 
Schwellenberg and a German ofiScer, Colonel 
Polier, who is now an attendant of Prince Charles 

^ Mrs. Barrett. 
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of Mecklenberg, the Queen’s brother, who is on 
a' ^isit to their Majesties- I was introduced to 
him, and we took our places. 

I was offered the seat of Mrs. Haggerdom, 
which was at the head of the table ; but that was 
an undertaking I could not bear. I begged leave 
to decline it ; and as 3Irs. Schwellenberg left me at 
my owTi choice, I planted myself quietly at one side. 

Colonel Polier, though a German officer, is of 
a Swiss family. He is a fat, good-humoured man, 
excessively fond of eating and drinking. His 
enjoyment of some of the fare, and especially of 
the dessert, was really laughable : he could never 
finish a speech he had begun, if a new dish made 
its appearance, without stopping to feast his eyes 
upon it, exclaim something in German, and suck 
the inside of his mouth; but aU so openly, and 
with such perfect good humour, that it was 
diverting without anytliing distasteful 

After dinner we went upstairs into Mrs. 
Schwellenberg’s room, to drink coffee. This is 
a daUy practice. Her rooms are exactly over 
mine ; they are the same size, and have the same 
prospect, but they are much more sumptuously 
fitted up. 

Colonel Polier soon left us, to attend Prince 
Charles. We had then a long tite-a-tite, in which 
I found her a woman of understanding, and fond 
of conversation. I was called down afterwards to 

Miss P , who was eager to see me in my new 

dwelling, and dying with impatience to know, hear, 
and examine everything about me. She ran about 
to make aU the inquiries and discoveries she could 
for me, and was so highly delighted with my 
situation, it was impossible not to receive some 
pleasure even from looking at her. She helped me 
to unpack, to arrange, to do everything that came 
in the way. 
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In a short time Madame La Fite entered, 
nearly as impatient as herself to be my first visitor. 
She was qtdte fanciful and entertaining about my 
succeeding to Mrs. Haggerdorn, and repeatedly 
turned round to look at me fresh and fresh, to see 
if it was really me, and me in that so long 
differently appropriated apartment. 

She had but just left me, when who should 
enter but my dear Mrs. Delany herself. This 
was indeed a sweet regale to me. She came to 
welcome me in my own apartment, and I am sure 
to teach me to love it. What place could I see 
her in and hate? I could hardly do anything 
but kiss her soft cheeks, and dear venerable 
hands, with gratitude for her kindness, while 
she stayed with me, which was till the royal 
family came home from the terrace, which they 
walk upon every fine evening. She had abeady 
been invited to the King’s concert, which she then 
attended. 

Miss P and I now planned that we would 

drink tea together. It was, indeed, my dearest 
Mrs. Locke’s injunctions that determined me upon 
making that trial ; for I knew nothing could more 
contribute to my future chance of some happy 
hours than securing this time and this repast to 
myself. Mrs. Dekny had the same wish, and 
encouraged me in the attempt. 

As I knew not to whom to speak, nor how to 
give a positive order, in my ignorance whether the 
measure I desired to take was practicable or not. 

Miss P undertook to be my agent. She 

therefore ran out, and scampered up and down 
the stairs and passages in search of some one to 
whom she could apply. She met at last Mrs. 
SehweUenberg’s man, and boldly bid him “bring 
Miss Burney’s tea.” “It is ready,” he answered, 
“in the dining parlour.” And then he came to 
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me, with his mistress’s compliments, and that she 
was come down to tea, and waited for me. 

To refuse to go was impossible ; it would have 
been an opening so offensive, with a person destined 
for my principal companion, and who had herself 
begun very civilly and attentively, that I could 
not even hesitate. I only felt heavy-hearted, and 

3Iiss P made a thousand faces, and together 

we went to the eating-room. 

Mrs. SchweUenberg had already made the tea ; 
and four gentlemen were seated at the table. The 
Bishop of Salisbury,^ as I afterwards found he was, 
came up to congratulate me, and spoke very kindly 
of my father, whom he said he had just seen on the 
terrace. This is a brother of Lord Barrington’s : 
I had never met him before. 

Next him sat a young clergyman, Mr. Fisher, 
whom I did not recollect, but who said he had 
seen me once at Mrs. Ord’s, and spoke to me of 
her, and of Mrs. Thrale, whom he had lately left 
in Italy, where he has been travelling. 

And next was Major Price,® the Equerry of 
the King at present in waiting. He is the same 
that all the Barbome family so adored when a 
Captain.® He mentioned them all to me, with 
high praise and great good-breeding. I am very 
much pleased with him, and happy he should be 
the Equerry in waiting on my first arrivaL 

^ Dr. Shute Barrington, 1734-1826, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to George 
IIL, 1760 ; Bishop of &lisbuiy, 1782-91. 

- “Major [Wiiliam] Price,” says Rogers, “was a great favourite with 
George the Third, and ventured to say anything to him. They- were 
walking together in the grounds at Windsor Castle, when the following 
dialogue took place. ‘ I shall certainly,’ said the Kin^, ‘ order this tree 
to be cut down.’ ‘If it is cut down, your majesty will have destroyed 
the finest tree about the Castle.’ ‘Really, it is surprising that people 
constantly oppose my wishes.’ ‘Permit me to observe, that if your 
majesty not allow people to speak, you will never hear the truth.’ 
‘ Well, Price, I believe you are right * ” (TMa-Tcdk^ 1856, pp. 259-260). A 
note adds that Price was a brother to Sir Uvedale Price [of the “ pictur- 
esque ”], and for many years vice-chamberlain to Queen Charlotte (see also 
post, p. 432). 

* *.a. the Worcester Burneys. 
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Colonel Polier was also of the party. 

I find it has always belonged to Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg and Mrs. Haggerdorn to receive at tea 
whatever company the King or Queen invite to 
the Lodge, as it is only a very select few that 
can eat with their Majesties, and those few are 
only ladies; no men, of what rank soever, being 
permitted to sit in the Queen’s presence. 

I mean and hope to leave this business wholly 
to Mrs. Schwellenberg, and only to succeed Mrs. 
Haggerdorn in personal attendance upon the 
Queen. 

During tea the door opened, and a young lady 
entered, upon whose appearance aU the company 
rose, and retreated a few paces backward, with 
looks of high respect. She advanced to Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, and desired her to send a basin 
of tea into the music-room for Mrs. Delany : then 
walking up to me, with a countenance of great 
sweetness, she said, “I hope you are very well. 
Miss Burney?” I only curtsied, and knew not 
till she left the room, which was as soon as she 
had spoken a few words to Major Price, that this 
was the Princess Elizabeth. 

Immediately after the concert began ; the band 
being very fuU, and the performance on the ground- 
floor, as is the eating-room. I heard it perhaps 
better, because softer, than if I had been in the 
music-room. I was very glad of this circumstance. 
Nothing was played but Handel ; but I was pleased 
to hear any music, so much had I persuaded myself 
I should hear no more. 

At night I was summoned to the Queen’s 
apartment. Mrs. Schwellenberg was there, wait- 
ing. We sat together some time. The Queen 
then arrived, handed into her dressing-room by the 
King, and foUowed by the Princess Royal and 
Princess Augusta. None other of the Princesses 
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slept in the Queen’s Lodge. The Lower Lodge, 
which is at the further end of the Garden, is the 
dwelling-place of the four younger Princesses.^ 

The King, with a marked appearance of feeling 
for the — ^no doubt evident — embarrassment of my 
situation on their entrance, with a mild good- 
breeding inquired of me how I had found Mrs. 
Delany ; and then, kissing both his daughters, left 
the room. 

The two Princesses each took the Queen’s hand, 
which they respectfully kissed, and wishing her 
good -night, curtsied condescendingly to her new 
attendant, and retired. 

The Queen spoke to me a little of my father, 
my journey, and Mrs. Delany, and then entered 
into easy conversation, in German, with Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, who never speaks English but by 
necessity. I had no sort of employment given 
me. The Queen was only waited upon by Mrs. 
Schwellenberg and Mrs. Thielky, her wardrobe 
woman; and when she had put on her night 
dhhabille, she wished me good-night. 

This consideration to the perturbed state of my 
mind, that led Her Majesty to permit my presence 
merely as a spectatress, by way of taking a lesson 
of my future employment for my own use, though 
to her, doubtless, disagreeable, was extremely 
gratifying to me, and sent me to bed with as much 
ease as I now could hope to find. 

Monday, July 18. — I rose at six, and was 
called to the Queen soon after seven. Only Mrs. 
Schwellenberg was with her, and again she made 
me a mere looker-on; and the obligation I felt 
to her sent me somewhat lighter-hearted from 
her presence. 

When she was dressed in a simple morning 
gown, she had her hat and cloak put on, to go to 

^ See ante, p* 394. 
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prayers at eight o’clock, at the King’s chapel in the 
Castle ; and I returned to my room. 

At noon caiue my dear father, and spent an hour 
or two with me. — gQ happy ! so contented ! so big 
with every pleasant expectation! — I rejoice to 
recollect that I nothing, said nothing this 
morning to check his satisfaction ; it was now, 
suddenly and at once, all my care to increase his 
delight. And so henceforward it must invariably 
continue. 

We parted cheerfully on both sides ; yet I saw 
a little pang in his last embrace, and felt it in his 
dear hands :---but I kept myself well up, and he 
left me, I really believe, without a wish ungratified. 

Ml same quiet conduct was 

rtill observed by the Queen — ^fixed in her benign 
determination to permit me to recover breath and 
ease, ere she gave me any other trial than merely 
standing m her presence. 

At dimer we — I mean Mrs. SchweUenberg and 
myself— had Miss Planta and Colonel Polier ; and 
^ be again diverted with the excess 

of his satisfaction at sight of turtle upon the table. 

^ ® from Lady 

KIi^bCTn Walfiegrave, who brought her sister. 
Lady Caroline Waldegrave,^ both to pay con- 
graxuMo^ Compliments. Lady Elizabeth is lady 
ot the bedchamber to the Princess Royal, and lives 
m this Her sister, by the Queen’s goodness, 

^ spend some months of every year 
•mth her. They were left orphans at about 
sixteen : the Queen instantly took them both 
mder her protection. They are gentle and well 
bred, and seem very amiable. 

they stayed with me till it was time for them 


John^ l^sJ^^.haaes Wald^ve the da^ht«^ of 

Elizabeth, afterwaids hi® ®lher, Ladjr 

^ mamed James, fiflii Earl of Cardigan, 
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to go into waiting for the Princess Royal, whom 
they attend to the terrace. 

My dearest Mrs. Delany came again, to visit 
me wholly, and drink tea with me. We had a 
thousand things to discuss, but were scarce a 
moment together before we were interrupted by 
Madame La Fite, who, however, only stayed to 
give and receive from Mrs. Delany congratulations 
on meeting in my room at Windsor, and then 
she pretty soon took leave. 

We had but again arranged ourselves to a little 
comfort, when a tat-tat at my door followed, and 
a lady entered whom I had never seen before, with 
a very courteous air and demeanour, saying, “I 
could not defer paying my compliments to Miss 
Burney, and wishing her much joy, which we must 
all feel in such an accession to our society ; I must 
get my daughter to introduce me.” And then 
advanced Mrs. Fielding, and I found this was Lady 
Charlotte Finch. ^ 

Mrs. Fielding is one of the women of the bed- 
chamber. She lives with her mother. Lady 
Charlotte, and her three daughters, girls from ten 
to fifteen years of age. 

When she also wished me joy, I saw in her face 
a strong mark of still-remaining astonishment at 
my appointment. Indeed all the people in office 
here are so evidently amazed, that one so unthought 
of amongst them should so unexpectedly fill a place 
to which they had all privately appropriated some 
acquaintance, that I see them with difficulty for- 
bear exclaiming, “ How odd it is to see you here ! ” 

Lady Charlotte’s visit was short and very civil ; 
she was obliged to hasten to the Castle, to attend 
the younger Princesses till they went to the terrace. 
They are sent to wait in an apartment of the Castle, 
till the King and Queen and the elders walk out, 

^ See cmtt, p. 373. 
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and then they are called to join thena, when the 
crowd is not great, and when the weather is fine. 

My Windsor apartment is extremely comfort- 
able. I have a large drawing-room, as they call it, 
which is on the ground-fioor, as are aU the Queen s 
rooms, and which faces the Castle and the vener- 
able Round Tower, and opens at the further side, 
from the windows, to the Little Park. It is airy, 
pleasant, clean, and healthy. My bedroom is small, 
but neat and comfortable ; its entrance is only from 
the drawing-room, and it looks to the garden. 
These two rooms are delightfully independent of 
aU the rest of the house, and contain everything I 
can desire for my convenience and comfort. 

In her way to my room, Mrs. Delany had met 
the King ; she was a little shocked, and feared she 
came at an improper hour, or ought to have come 
in the back way. I know not if he had perceived 
her distress ; hut he soon removed it, for when he 
went out to go to the terrace, he looked towards 
my windows, and seeing her there, advanced a 
few steps to ask her how she did. The Queen 
turned round and curtsied to her, and the Princess 
Augusta ran up to speak to her. 

I had retired behind her ; but when they moved 
on. Miss Goldsworthy, the sub-govemess, stole from 
her charges, and came to the window to desire Mrs. 
Delany to introduce her to me. 

Sweet Mrs. Delany, thwarted in her kind private 
views of an interesting confabulation, grew fatigued, 
and went home; and then Mrs. Fielding rose to 

accompany her. Miss P made a second attempt 

for tea, but received for answer that Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg would come down and make it as soon as the 
King and Queen came from the terrace. 

The ceremony of waiting tea till the royal family 
return from the terrace, is in order to make it for 
any company they may invite to it. 
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Major Price and Colonel Polier were of the 
party. 

At night, Mrs. Schwellenberg inquired of me if 
I had rather have no supper ? I told her a little 
fruit was aU I should like ; and then orders were 
given, and I had some in my own room, and the 
great pleasure of making my good-natured little 
friend partake of it. 

This practice has been kept up ever since, and 
has proved the means of procuring me a little time 
to myself, and to quietness, before my last summons 
to the Queen. 

To-night, like the rest of my attendance, I was 
merely treated as if an accidental visitor. Sweet 
Queen ! — she seems as fearful of employing me as 
I am myself of being employed. 

Wednesday, July 19. — The morning and noon 
attendance were just the same as I have already 
mentioned : but, when the Queen was dressed, she 
said, “ Should you be afraid to go to Mrs. Delany ? ” 

You may imagine my answer : she then desired 
me to tell her she should be glad to see her, if she 
could come and sit with her while she worked. 

I knew myself a welcome messenger, and away 
therefore I tript. I had determined never to stir 
out till I was bid, that I might do nothing wrong ; 
and I am sure this httle commission was given me 
for my own private gratification. 

My dear Mrs. Delany received me almost with 
acclamations of joy, from satisfaction in finding the 
Queen herself had sent me. 

Mrs. Delany came in a chair, and I walked by 
its side. She went immediately to the Queen’s 
room, and stayed with her all the morning. 

At dinner to-day we had Mr. T French 

reader, I befieve, to the Queen and Princesses. He 

^ This looks like the first appear^ce of “ Mr, Turbulent,” the Rev. 
Charles de Guiffardiere (see post-, under November 4, 1786. 
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is a well-bred and sensible man. He left us after 
dinner, to attend the Princesses. Major Price again 
sent to invite himself to our coifee. I like him 
exceedingly. A man more unaffectedly a gentle- 
man I have seldom met with. 

He regretted the disunion of our tables. For- 
merly, the men belonging to the King dined at the 
same table with the women belonging to the Queen. 

July 20 . — ^This morning the Queen inquired of 
me if I loved walking ? I answered yes ; and she 
then told me I had better not leave off that exercise, 
but walk out every morning. 

I called at my dear Mrs. Delany’s, and took 

Miss P with me. We went together to Lady 

Louisa Clayton. We next went to Lady Charlotte 
Finch, who is one of her sisters, and governess to 
the Princesses. 

I called also at Madame La Fite’s ; but she was 
so urgent with me to prolong my stay, that I 
returned too late to dress for my noon attendance ; 
and just as I was in the midst of my hair dishevel- 
ling, I was summoned. 

I was obliged to slip on my morning gown, and 
a large morning cap, and run away as fast as pos- 
sible. The Queen, who was only preparing for her 
own hairdresser, was already en pdgnoir : she sat 
down, the man was called in, and then, looking at 
me with a smile, she said, “ Now, Miss Burney, you 
may go and finish your dress.” 

Away I galloped as fast as possible, to be ready 
against her hairdresser departed : but when I came 
pretty near my own apartment, I was stopped in 
the gallery by a lady, who coming up to me, said, 
“ Miss Burney ? ” 

I started, and looked at her ; but finding her a 
perfect stranger to me, I only said, “ Ma’am ! ” — 
and my accent of surprise made her beg my pardon 
and walk on. 
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I was too much in haste to desire any explana- 
tion, and was only quickening my pace, when I 
was again stopped by a gentleman with a star and 
red ribbon, who, bowing very civilly, said, “Miss 

Burney, I presume ” 

“ Sir ! ” was again all my answer ; and again, 

like the lady, he begged my pardon, and retreated ; 
and I was too seriously earnest to pursue my busi- 
ness to dare lose a moment On, therefore, I again 
hurried ; but at the very door of my room, which 
three steps down and three up place out of the 
even line of the gallery, I was once more stopped, 
by a very fat lady : who, coming up to me, also 
said, “ Miss Burney, I beheve ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am ” 

“We have just,” cried she, “been to wait upon 
you, — ^but I could find nobody to introduce me ; 
I believe I must introduce myself, — Lady Effing- 
ham.” ^ 

I thanked her for the honour she did me, — ^but 
when she proposed returning with me to my room, 
in order to finish her visit I was quite disconcerted ; 
and hesitated so much that she said, “ Perhaps it is 

not convenient to you ? ” 

“Ma’am — I — I was just going to dress ” 

cried I ; I meant to add, and ought to have added, 
to “ wait upon the Queen ” ; but I was so unused 
to such a plea, that it sounded as a liberty to my 
mind’s voice, and I could not get it out. 

She desired she might be no impediment to me, 
— ^and we parted ; I was forced to let her go and 

to run into my own room, and fly to my 

toilette ! Not quite the sort of flight I have been 

used to makit^. However, aU is so new here that 
it makes but a part in the general change of system. 

^ Lady Effingham was first lady of the Queen’s Bedchamber. She 
was the sister of William Beckford of Fonthill ; and had married, for the 
second time. Sir George Howard, K.B. (d. 1796), afterwards a Field 
Marshal. Her first husband was Thomas, second E^l of Effingham. 
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The lady who had met me first was her daughter, 
Lady Frances Howard ; and the gentleman, her 
second husband. Sir George Howard. 

I afterwards saw her ladyship in the Queen’s 
dressing-room, where Her Majesty sent for her as 
soon as she was dressed, and very graciously kept 
me some time, addressing me frequently while I 
stayed, in the conversation that took place, as if 
with a sweet view to point out to this first lady 
of her bedchamber I have yet seen the favourable 
light in which she considers me. 

The Duke de Saxe- Gotha, first cousin to the 
King, came to Windsor to-day, to spend some time. 
Major Price, who had the honours to do to his 

chief attendant, Baron missed us therefore at 

coffee ; but at tea we had them both, and my dear 
Mrs. Delany, as weU as the jovial gourmand 
Colonel,^ with whom I became prodigiously well 
acquainted, by making him teach me a few German 
phrases, which he always contrives, let me ask 
what question I may, to turn into some expression 
relating to eating and drinking. 

When all were gone, except the Duke de Saxe- 
Gotha’s Baron and Major Price, I had a very long 
conversation with the Major, while Mrs. SchweUen- 
berg was entertaining the Baron in German. I 
find, my dearest Susan, he has seen you often at 
Lady Clarges’s; Sir Thomas was his first cousm. 
He knows my dearest Mrs. Locke, also, by another 
cousin. Lady Templetown ; ® and he knows me my 
own self by my cousins of Worcester.* These 
mutual acquaintances have brought us into almost 
an intimacy at once, and I was quite glad of this 

^ Count Bruhl, the envoy from Saxony, is named as the chief attendant 
on the Duke, 

2 Q)lonel Poher. 

^ ^^E^beth, widow of Clotworthy Upton, first Baron Templetown, 
^ See ante^ p, 385, 
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opportunity of a little easy and natural conver- 
sation. 

July 21. — I went to the lower lodge to return 
my visits from Miss Goldsworthy and Miss Planta ; 
and heard not, till after my return to my constant 
Madame La Fite, that Miss Planta lives under the 
same roof with myself. ’Twas ridiculous enough, 
for I left my name for her with the porter ; but I 
know nothing of this lodge, save my own rooms, 
and the Queen’s, and Mrs. Schwellenberg’s, and to 
go to Mrs. Schwellenberg’s I have merely to walk 
up one flight of stairs, which commence from the 
very door of my own room. 

July 22. — Mrs. de Luc called upon me this 
morning, and made me a long and very sociable 
visit. She is an amiable woman, and so cordial, 
gently, not vehemently, that I take a good deal 
of pleasure in her kindness and conversation. 

A concert, I think I have mentioned, is per- 
formed every night; and this night, Mr. Charles 
Wesley played the harpsichord extremely well.^ 

Sunday, July 23. — Charles Wesley played the 
organ ; and after the service was over he performed 
six or seven pieces by the King’s order. They were 
all of Handel, and so well suited to the organ, and 
so well performed on a remarkably good instru- 
ment, that it was a great regale to me to hear them. 
The pleasure I received from the performance led 
me into being too late for the Queen. I found I 
had already been inquired for to attend at the 
Queen’s toflette. 

When I came back the tea-party were all 
assembled in the eating-parlomr. Colonel Polier 
was in the highest spirits : the King had just 
bestowed some appointment upon him in Hanover. 
He was as happy as if just casting his eyes upon 

^ Charles Wesley, the musician, 1757-1834, son of John Wesley’s 
brother Charles, 1707-88. 
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pine -apple, melon, and grapes. I made Mrs. 
Schwellenberg teach me how to wish him joy in 
German : which is the only phrase I have yet got 
that has no reference to eating or drinking. 

But imagine, my Susan, what a charm to my 
ears ensued, on the opening of this evening’s con- 
cert, when the sweet -flowing, melting, celestial 
notes of Fischer’s hautbois^ reached them I It 
made the evening pass so soothingly, I could listen 
to nothing else. 

Monday, July 24. — Having now journalised for 
one complete week, let me endeavour to give you, 
more connectedly, a concise abstract of the general 
method of passing the day, that then I may only 
write what varies, and occurs occasionally. 

I rise at six o’clock, dress in a morning gown 
and cap, and wait my first summons, which is at all 
times from seven to near eight, but commonly in 
the exact half-hour between them. 

The Queen never sends for me till her hair is 
dressed. This, in a morning, is always done by her 
wardrobe-woman, Mrs. ThieUsy, a German, but who 
speaks English perfectly weE 

Mrs. SchweUenberg, since the first week, has 
never come down in a morning at aU. The Queen’s 
dress is finished by Mrs. Thielky and myself. No 
maid ever enters the room while the Queen is in 
it. Mrs. Thielky hands the things to me, and I 
put them on. ’Tis fortunate for me I have not 
the handing them ! I should never know which to 
take first, embarrassed as I am, and should run a 
prodigious risk of giving the gown before the 
hoop, and the fan before the neck-kerchief. 

By eight o’clock, or a little after, for she is 
extremely expeditious, she is dressed. She then 


^ Johann Christian Fischer, 1733-1800, a celebrated hant-bois player, 
composer, and musician to Queen Charlotte. In 1780 he married Mary, 
the younger daughter of Gainsborough, who had painted him about 1767-68. 
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goes out to join the Eling, and be joined by the 
Princesses, and they all proceed to the King’s cl^pel 
in the Castle, to prayers, attended by the gover- 
nesses of the Princesses, and the King’s equerry. 
Various others at times attend; but only these 
indispensably. 

I then return to my own room to breakfast. 
I make this meal the most pleasant part of the day ; 
I have a book for my companion, and I allow myself 
an hour for it. My present book is Gilpin’s descrip- 
tion of the Lakes of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land.^ Mrs. Delany has lent it me. It is the 
most picturesque reading I ever met with : it shows 
me landscapes of every sort, with tints so bright 
and lively, I forget I am but reading, and fancy 
I see them before me, colomed by the hand of 
Nature. 

At nine o’clock I send off my breakfast things, 
and relinquish my book, to make a serious and 
steady examination of everything I have upon my 
hands in the way of business — ^in which preparations 
for dress are always included, not for the present 
day alone, but for the coxud;-days, which require 
a particular dress ; for the next arriving birthday 
of any of the Royal Family, every one of which 
requires new apparel ; for Kew, where the dress is 
plainest ; and for going on here, where the dress is 
very pleasant to m^ requiring no show nor finery, 
but merely to be neat, not inelegant, and moderately 
fashionable. 

That over, I have my time at my own disposal 
till a quarter before twelve, except on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, when I have it only to a quarter 
before eleven. 

My rummages and business sometimes occupy 

^ This must have been the two octavo vols. of Ohs&rvatiom (1772) on 
Cim^land and Westmoreland, published 
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me uninterruptedly to those hours. When they 
do not, I give till ten to necessary letters of duty, 
ceremony, or long arrears ; — and now, from ten to 
the times I have mentioned, I devote to walking. 

These times mentioned call me to the irksome 
and quick-returning labours of the toilette. The 
hour advanced on the Wednesdays and Saturdays 
is for curling and craping the hair, which it now 
requires twice a week. 

A quarter before one is the usual time for the 
Queen to begin dressing for the day. Mrs. 
Schwellenberg then constantly attends ; so do I ; 
Mrs. Thielky, of course, at aU times. We help 
her off with her gown, and on with her powder- 
ing things, and then the hairdresser is admitted. 
She generally reads the newspapers during that 
operation. 

When she observes that I have run to her but 
half dressed, she constantly gives me leave to 
return and finish as soon as she is seated. If she 
is grave, and reads steadily on, she dismisses me, 
whether I am dressed or not ; but at aU times she 
never forgets to send me away while she is powder- 
ing, with a consideration not to spoil my clothes, 
that one would not expect belonged to her high 
station. Neither does she ever detain me without 
making a point of reading here and there some 
little paragraph aloud. 

When I return, I finish, if anything is undone, 
my dress, and then take Baretti’s Dialogues,^ my 
dearest Fredy’s Tablet of Memory,^ or some such 
disjointed matter, for the few minutes that elapse 
ere I am again summoned. 

I find her then always removed to her state 
dressing-room, if any room in this private mansion 

^ See ante, p. 506. 

2 The Tablet of Memory was a chronology of memorable events. A 
sixth edition was issued in 1787. 
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can have the epithet of state. There, in a very 
short time, her dress is finished. She then says she 
won’t detain me, and I hear and see no more of her 
till bed-time. 

It is commonly three o’clock when I am thus set 
at large. And I have then two hours quite at my 
own disposal : but, in the natural course of things, 
not a moment after! These dear and quiet two 
hours, my only quite sure and undisturbed time 
in the whole day, after breakfast is over, I shall 
henceforward devote to thus talking with my 
beloved Susan, my Fredy, my other sisters, my 
dear father, or Miss Cambridge ; with my brothers, 
cousins, Mrs. Ord, and other friends, in such terms 
as these two hours will occasionally allow me. 
Henceforward, I say; for hitherto dejection of 
spirits, with uncertainty how long my time might 
last, have made me waste moment after moment 
as sadly as unprofitably. 

At five, we have dinner. Mrs. SchweUenberg 
and I meet in the eating-room. We are commonly 
tHe-a-tHe : when there is anybody added, it is from 
her invitation only. Whatever right my place might 
afford me of also inviting my friends to the table I 
have now totally lost, by want of courage and 
spirits to claim it originally. 

When we have dined, we go upstairs to her 
apartment, which is directly over mine.^ Here we 
have coffee till the terracing is over: this is at 
about eight o’clock. Our ttte-a-tHe then finishes, 
and we come down again to the eating-room. 
There the equerry, whoever he is, comes to tea 
constantly, and with him any gentleman that the 
King or Queen may have invited for the evening ; 
and when tea is over, he conducts them, and goes 
himself, to the concert-room. 

This is commonly about nine o’clock. 

^ See anU^ p. 383, 
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From that time, if Mrs. Schwellenberg is alone, 
I never quit her for a minute, till I come to my 
little supper at near eleven. 

Between eleven and twelve my last summons 
usually takes place, earlier and later occasionally. 
Twenty minutes is the customary time then spent 
with the Queen : half an hour, I believe, is seldom 
exceeded. 

I then come back, and after doing whatever I 
can to forward my dress for the next morning, I go 
to bed — ^and to sleep, too, believe me : the early 
rising, and a long day’s attention to new affairs and 
occupations, cause a fatigue so bodily, that nothing 
mental stands against it, and to sleep I fall the 
moment I have put out my candle and laid down 
my head. 

Such is the day to your F. B. in her new situa- 
tion at Windsor ; such, I mean, is its usual destina- 
tion, and its intended course. I make it take now 
and then another channel, but never stray far 
enough not to return to the original stream after a 
little meandering about and about it. 

I think now you will be able to see and to follow 
me pretty closely. 

With regard to those summonses I speak of, I 
will now explain myself. My summons, upon aU 
regular occasions — that is, morning, noon, and 
night toilets — ^is neither more nor less than a belL 
Upon extra occasions a page is commonly sent. 

At first, I felt inexpressibly discomfited by this 
mode of calk A bell! — ^it seemed so mortifying 
a mark of servitude, I always felt myself blush, 
though alone, with conscious shame at my own 
strange degradation. But I have philosophised 
myself now into some reconcilement with this 
manner of summons, by refilecting that to have 
some person always sent would be often very in- 
convenient, and that this method is certainly less 
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an interruption to any occupation I may be em- 
ployed in, than the entrance of messengers so many 
times in the day. It is, besides, less liable to mis- 
takes. So I have made up my mind to it as well 
as I can ; and now I only feel that proud blush 
when somebody is by to revive my original dislike 
of it. 

Tuesday, July 25. — I now begin my second 
week, with a scene a little, not much, different. 
We were now to go to Kew, there to remain till 
Friday. 

I had this morning, early, for the first time, 
a little visit from one of the Princesses. I was 
preparing for my journey, when a little rap at my 
room-door made me call out “ Come in I ” and who 
should enter but the Princess Royal ! ^ 

I apologised for my familiar admittance, by my 
little expectation of such an honour. She told me 
she had brought the Queen’s snuff-box, to be filled 
with some snuff which I had been directed to pre- 
pare. It is a very fine-scented and nuld snuff, but 
requires being moistened from time to time, to 
revive its smeU.® 

The Princess, with a very sweet smile, insisted 
upon holding the box while I filled it ; and told me 
she had seen Mrs. Delany at the chapel, and that 
she was very well ; and then she talked on about 
her, with a visible pleasure in having a subject so 
interesting to me to open upon. 

When the little commission was executed, she 
took her leave with as elegant civility of manner as 
if parting with another King’s daughter. I am 
quite charmed with the Princess Royal ; unaffected 

^ Charlotte Augusta Matilda, 1T66-1828. She was married in 1797 to 
Frederick, Duke, and afterwards King, of WiLrtemberg. 

® Queen Charlotte “loved snuff” — as Thackeray says — ^and left a 
legacy of it to certain poorhouses (see JEtoundahout Papers ^ “On Some 
Carp at Sans Souci ”). Her present on her wedding day to George III. 
was a square gold snuff-box, religiously preserved as a relic by me late 
Duke of Cambridge. 

VOL. II 2d 
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condescension and native dignity are so happily 
blended in her whole deportment. 

She had left me but a short time before she 
again returned. “ Miss Burney,” cried she, smiling 
with a look of congratulation, “mamma says the 
snuff is extremely well mixed ; and she has sent 
another box to be filled.” 

I had no more ready. She begged me not to 
mind, and not to hurry myself, for she would wait 
till it was done. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg, Miss Planta, and myself 
travelled to Kew together. I have two rooms 
there ; both small, and up two pair of stairs ; but 
tidy and comfortable enough. Indeed aU the 
apartments but the King’s and Queen’s, and one 
of Mrs. Schwellenberg’s, are small, dark, and old- 
fashioned. There are staircases in every passage, 
and passages to every closet. I lost myself con- 
tinually, only in passing from my own room to the 
Queen’s. 

Just as I got upstairs, shown the way first by 
Miss Planta, I heard the King’s voice. I slipped 
into my room ; but he saw me, and following, said, 

“ What ! is Miss Burney taking possession ? ” 

And then he walked round the room, as if to 
see if it were comfortable for me, and smiling very 
good-humouredly, walked out again. A surveyor 
was with him; I believe he is giving orders for 
some alterations and additions. 

When I came in to dress, John told me Mr. 
Dundas ^ was waiting to see me. Mr. Dundas is 
the household apothecary at Kew. I wanted him 
not officially; but I knew Miss Cambridge, who 
sees him continually, intended desiring him to call, 
that she might hear an account of me from some- 
body’s “live voice.” Though inconvenient, there- 

^ David Dundas, of Richmond, where Miss Cambridge lived. See 
under November 30, 1788. 
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fore, I admitted him ; but I did not ask him to sit 
down, nor encourage him to stay a moment. He 
is a sensible and worthy man. Miss Cambridge says, 
and behaved so well, so humanely and attentively 
to her long-suffering Kitty, that her affectionate 
heart has been bound to him for ever. 

When I went to the Queen before dinner, the 
little Princess Amelia was with her ; ^ and, though 
shy of me at first, we afterwards made a very 
pleasant acquaintance. She is a most lovely little 
thing, just three years old, and full of sense, spirit, 
and playful prettiness : yet decorous and dignified 
when called upon to appear en princesse to any 
strangers, as if conscious of her Mgh rank, and of 
the importance of condescendingly sustaining it, 
’Tis amazing what education can do, in the earliest 
years, to those of quick understandings. This little 
Princess, thus in infancy, by practice and example 
taught her own consequence, conducts herself, upon 
all proper occasions, with an air of dignity that is 
quite astonishing, though her natural character 
seems aU sport and humour. 

When we became a little acquainted, the Queen 
desired me to take her by the hand, and carry her 
downstairs to the King, who was waiting for her in 
the garden. She trusted herself to me with a 
grave and examining look, and showed me, for I 
knew it not, the way. The Bing, who dotes upon 
her, seemed good-humouredly pleased to see me 
bring her. He took her little hand and led her 
away. 

The next day I had a visit from Mrs. Tunstall, 
the new housekeeper, to inquire if I wanted any- 
thing : she seems a good sort of woman, and I have 
returned her visit. 

Mr. Mathias^ also came, from the Queen, to 

^ Youngest child of George III. She died of erysipelas in 1810. 

2 Mr. Gabriel Mathias (see under Christmas, 1786). 
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make out-the warrant for my appointment. He is 
uncle to Charlotte’s friend Mr. Mathias, who is 
sub-treasurer to the Queen, and he sometimes 
officiates for him. 

I had an exceeding kind, friendly, and in- 
structive letter this morning from Miss Young.^ 
I was quite happy in this mark of her faithful 
friendship. You may be sure the subject was my 
new situation. 

Thursday, July 27. — ^This being a court day, we 
went to town. The Queen dresses her head at 
Kew, and puts on her drawing-room apparel at St 
James’s. Her new attendant dresses all at Kew, 
except tippet and long ruffles, which she carries in 
paper, to save from dusty roads. I forgot to tell 
you, I believe, that at St. James’s I can never 
appear, even though I have nothing to do with 
the drawing-room, except in a sacque:® ’tis the 
etiquette of my place. 

Mrs. SchweUenberg, Miss Planta, and myself 
went about an hour before the King and Queen. 
Mrs. SchweUenberg went to the Queen’s dressing- 
room to give orders about the dress. Miss Planta 
went to the Princesses’ room for the same purpose, 
and I was shown to mine for no pturpose. 

Mine are two smaU rooms, newly and hand 
somely furnished, one of which has a view of the 
Park, over the Stahle-yard, and the other only of 
the passage to the Park from St. James’s Street. 

I had now the great satisfaction to find that 
there was a private staircase, from that same 
passage, that leads straight up to my apartments, 
and also that I may appoint any friend to meet me 
in them on the court-days. I hope never to be 
there again without making use of this privilege. 

1 Miss Dorothy Young, a Lynn friend of Miss Burney’s mother. 

^ A dress in which part of tne material falls from the shoulders to the 
ground, forming a train. 
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Having now neither companion nor book, I sent 
John,^ who came with me to town, to borrow 
some writing implements of one of the pages, and 
I employed myself in answering some letters, till 
the Queen arrived, and I was summoned, by 
Mrs. Leverick, the town wardrobe-woman, to the 
dressing-room. 

There the Queen put on her Court dress, and as 
soon as she was attired sent for the Princess Royal 
and Augusta,** who came to attend her to the draw- 
ing-room. 

Mr. Nicolay, the page in waiting, then came to 
beg a little audience for the Duchess of Ancaster.® 
The Queen went to her in the ante-room. The 
moment I was left with the Princesses, they both 
came up to me, and began conversing in the most 
easy, unaffected, cheerful, and obliging manner 
that can be conceived. 

When the Queen returned, the beU was rung 
for the bedchamber- woman ; the etiquette of court- 
days requiring that one of them should finish her 
dress. 

It happened now to be my acquaintance, Mrs. 
Fielding. She only tied on the necklace, and 
handed the fan and gloves. The Queen then leaves 
the dressing-room, her train being carried by the 
bedchamber-woman. The Princesses follow. She 
goes to the ante -room, where she sends for the 
Lady of the Bedchamber in waiting, who then 
becomes the first train-bearer, and they all proceed 
to the drawing-room. 

We returned to Kew to dinner, very late. 
M. Polier and Miss Planta dined with us ; and at 
the dessert I was very agreeably surprised by the 
entrance of Sir Richard Jebb, who stayed coffee. 

^ Miss Burney’s servant. 

® Au^sta Sophia, second daughter of George III., h. in 1768, d. un- 
married in 1840. 

® See ante^ p. 362 n. 
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It seems so odd to me to see an old acquaintance 
in this new place and new situation, that I hardly 
feel as if I knew them. 

Friday t July 28. — We returned to Windsor at 
noon. 

The Kew life, you will perceive, is different 
from the Windsor. As there are no early prayers, 
the Queen rises later ; and as there is no form or 
ceremony here of any sort, her dress is plain, and 
the hour for the second toilette extremely un- 
certain. The Royal family are here always in so 
very retired a way, that they live as the simplest 
country gentlefolks. The King has not even an 
equerry with him, nor the Queen any lady to 
attend her when she goes her airings. 

Miss Planta belongs here to our table ; so does 
anybody that comes, as there is no other kept. 

There is no excuse for parting after dinner, and 
therefore I live unremittingly with Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg after the morning. 

It is a still greater difficulty to see company 
here than at Windsor, for as my apartments are 
upstairs, there is a greater danger of encountering 
some of the Royal family ; and I find all the house- 
hold are more delicate in inviting or admitting any 
friends here than elsewhere, on account of the very 
easy and unreserved way in which the family live, 
running about from one end of the house to the 
other, without precaution or care. 

To-day I made my first evening visit, and, for 
the first time, failed Mrs. SchweUenberg’s tea-table 
entirely. You will be surprised to hear for whom 
I took this effort; — Lady Effingham! But I 
found from Mrs. Delany she had been a little hurt 
by the passage-scene, and seemed to think I meant 
to avoid her future visits and civilities. Mrs. 
Delany, therefor^ advised me to go to Stoke,^ her 

^ Stoke Place, Stoke Poges, Bucks, celebrated for its lake and cedars. 
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country-seat, by way of apologising, and to request 
the Queen’s permission, promising to carry me 
herself. 

I never hesitate where she counsels. I thought 
it, too, a good opportunity of trying my length of 
liberty, as Lady Effingham is one of the ladies of 
the bedchamber, and is frequently at the Lodge as 
a private visitor. 

It was inexpressibly awkward to me to ask leave 
to go out, and awkwardly enough I believe I did it, 
only saying that if Her Majesty had no objection, 
Mrs. Delany would carry me in the evening to 
Stoke. She smiled immediate approbation, and 
not hing more passed. 

I had then to tell my intention to Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg, who was, I believe, a little surprised. For- 
tunately, Major Price came upstairs to coffee. A 
little surprised, too, I am sure, was Major Price, 
when I made off for the whole evening. Every- 
body had taken it for granted I must necessarily 
pursue the footsteps of Mrs. Haggerdom, and 
never stir out. But, thank God, I am not in the 
same situation ; she had no connections — I have 
such as no one, I believe, ever had before. 

The evening was rainy; but, my leave asked 
and obtained, my kind Mrs. Delany would not 
defer the excursion. Stoke is about three miles 
off. 

We were received in the civilest manner possible 
by Lady Effingham, and Sir George Howard and 
Lady Frances. There were also several of their 
relations with them. 

Lady Effingham seems a mighty good-humoured, 
friendly woman. Sir George is pompous, yet he, 
too, is as good-humoured in his manners as his 
Lady. 

Sunday, July 30. — This morning I received a 
letter, which, being short and pithy, I will copy : — 
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“My dear Miss Bumey, or Mrs. Burney,^ as I 
am told you must now be called — ^let your old 
friend Baretti give you joy of what has given 
him as great and as quick a one as ever he felt in 
all his days. God bless you, and bless somebody I 
dare not name. Amen. And suppose 1 add, bless 
me too — ^will that do me any harm ? ” 

July 31. — I had a very pleasant visit from Mrs. 
Hastings® this morning, whose gay good-humour 
is very enlivening : but she detained me from my 
dress, and I was not ready for the Queen ; and I 
have now adopted the measure of stationing John 
in the gallery while I am at that noble occupation, 
and making him keep off all callers, by telling them 
I am dressing for the Queen. I have no other 
way ; and being too late, or even the fear of being 
too late, makes me nervous and ilL 

Every little failuure of this sort, though always 
from causes unknown to Her Majesty, she has 
home without even a look of surprise or of 
gravity ; though she never waits an instant, for if 
Mrs. Schwellenberg is not with her, she employs 
Mrs. Thielky, or goes on with her dress or her 
undress without either. 

This graciousness, however, makes me but the 
more earnest to grow punctual ; especially as I am 
now always employed, when present and in time. 

I went in the afternoon to Mrs. de Luc. Mr. 
de Luc’s place here enables me to visit at that 
house with entire approbation, whenever I have 
leisure. But I can scarce spare a moment of my 
own from Mrs. Delany. 

^ She is “ Mrs. Frances Bumey ” in the Court Register for 1787. 

® The wife of Warren Hastings, whom Fanny had no doubt met at the 
Cambridges’ at Richmond. Her first husband, from whom, after pro- 
tracted proceedings, she had been divorced, was the Baron von Imhofi. 
She married Hastings in 1777, having first made his acquaintance eight 
years earlier. She died in 1837. Tbere is an exceedingly attractive 
portrait of her, after a miniature by Ozias Humphry, in vol. ii. of Gleig’s 
Memoirs^ 1841. 
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When I returned here, to the conclusion of the 
tea-drinking, I found a new gentleman, dressed in 
the King’s Windsor uniform — which is blue and 
gold, turned up with red, and worn by all the men 
who belong to His Majesty, and come into his 
presence at Windsor. 

i. Major Price immediately presented us to each 
other. It was General Budd : what his post may 
be I have not yet learned, but he is continually, I 
am told, at Windsor, and always resides in this 
lodge, and eats with the equerries. 

I do not quite know what to say of General 
Bud^; except that his person is tall and showy, 
and his manners and appearance are fashionable. 
But he has a sneer in his smile that looks sarcastic, 
and a distance in his manner that seems haughty. 
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The young Princesses — The Queen's lap-dog — nice point — 
Royal visitors — Duchess of Ancaster — Lady Charlotte 
Bertie — Attempt on the King's life by Margaret Nicholson — 
Behaviour of the Royal Family on the occasion — The King's 
relation of the circumstances — Consternation of the Queen 
— Calm behaviour of the King — New details of the circum- 
stances — The assassin protected by the King — True 
courage evinced by the King — Insanity of the assassin — 
Domestic details — Alarm for Mrs. Delany — The Dowager 
Lady Spencer — A royal favourite — Etiquette of a palace — 
The Heberdens — ^Visit of the Prince of Wales to Windsor 
Castle — Coolness between him and the King — ^The news- 
papers of the day — Royal comments on them — The Corona- 
tion anthem — The Queen reading Cowper's Task — Lord 
Walsingham — Lord and Lady Boston — The Neapolitan 
ambassador — Congratulations — A bold request — Royal 
table-talk — The Duke of Montagu — The King and Mrs. 
Delany — An embarrassment — Sir Francis Drake — ^A royal 
birthday — Customs of the day — The Chapel Royal — A stair- 
case drawing-room — A walk on the terrace — The infant 
Princess Amelia — Royal cortege — ^Etiquette of the terrace 
at Windsor — ^An evening party — Official jealousy — Loyalty 
of Kew — ^The arcana of a palace — Royal — A dilemma — 

Mrs. Locke — St. James’s — K drawing-room — Court scandal 
— Accusation and defence — Divorce in Germany — News- 
paper calumny. 

Wednesday, August 2. — This morning, for the 
first time, I made a little sort of acquaintance with 
the two younger Princesses. I was coming from 
the Queen’s room, very* early, when I met the 
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Princess Mary,^ just arrived from the Lower 
Lodge: she was capering upstairs to her elder 
sisters, but instantly stopped at sight of me, and 
then coming up to me, inquired how I did, witli 
all the elegant composure of a woman of maturest 
age. Amazingly well are all these children 
brought up. The readiness and the grace of their 
civilities, even in the midst of their happiest wild- 
nesses and freedom, are at once a surprise and a 
charm to all who see them. 

The Queen, when she goes to early prayers, 
often leaves me the charge of her little favourite 
dog, Badine. To-day, after her return, she sent 
her page for him ; and presently after, I had a rap 
again at the door, and the little Princess Sophia 
entered.® “Miss Burney,” cried she, curtsejdng 
and colouring, “mamma has sent me for the httle 
dog’s basket.” 

I begged her permission to carry it to the 
Queen’s room ; but she would not suffer me, and 
insisted upon taking it herself, with a mingled 
modesty and good-breeding extremely striking in 
one so young. 

About half an hour after she returned again, 
accompanying the Princess Royah The Queen 
had given me a new collection of German books, 
just sent over, to cut open for her ; and she em- 
ployed the Princess Royal to label them. She 
came most smilingly to the occupation, and said 
she would write down their names “ if I pleased,” 
in my room. You may believe I was not much 
displeased. I gave her a pencil, and she seized a 
piece of whity-brown paper, inquiring, “ If she might 
have it ? ” — I would fain have got her better, but she 
began writing immediately, stooping to the table. 


^ Mary, fourth daughter of George III., 1776-1857. She was married 
in July 1816 to her cousin, William Frederick, Duke of Gloucester. 

2 Sophia, j^h daughter of George III., 1777-1848, 
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I was now in a momentary doubt whether or not 
it would be proper, or too great a liberty, to ask her 
royal highness to be seated ; but, after a moment’s 
hesitation, I thought it best to place her a chair, 
and say nothing. 

I did ; and she turned about to me with a most 
graceful curtsey, and immediately accepted it, with 
a most condescending apology for my trouble. 

I then, thus encouraged, put another chair for 
the Httle Princess Sophia, who took it as sweetly. 

“ Pray sit down too ! ” cried the Princess Royal : 
“ I beg you will. Miss Burney ! ” 

I resisted a little while ; but she would not hear 
me, insisting, with the most obliging earnestness, 
upon carrying her point. 

She writes German with as much facility as I 
do English ; and therefore, the whole time she was 
taking down the titles of the books, she kept up 
a conversation, Mrs. Delany her well and kindly 
chosen subject. 

When she had done her task, she quitted me 
with the same sweetness, and the Princess Mary 
ran in for her little sister. 

The Princess Royal, not long after, again 
returned : — “ There is no end to me, you will think 
this morning,” cried she, on entering; and then 
desired to have all the books I had cut open : nor 
would she suffer me to carry one for her, though 
they were incommodious, from their quantity, for 
herself. 

Such has been the singular condescension of 
the Queen, that every little commission with 
which she has yet intrusted me she has contrived 
to render highly honourable, by giving the Prin- 
cesses some share in them. 

In the evening I had no little difficulty how to 
manage to go to Mrs. Delany, — ^for I have here to 
mention the worst thing that has happened to me 
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at Windsor, — ^the desertion of Major Price from 
the coffee. The arrival of General Bud^ who 
belongs to the equerries’ table, has occasioned his 
stajdng to do the honours to him till terrace time. 
At tea, they belong to Mrs. SchweUenberg. 

This has not only lost me some of his society, 
the most pleasant I had had in the Lodge, but has 
trebled my trouble to steal away. While I left 
him behind, the absconding from a beau was 
apology all-sufficient for running away from a 
beUe ; but now I am doubly wanted to stay, and 
two-doubly earnest to go 1 

For this evening, however, an opportunity soon 
offered. The Duchess of Ancaster, who, with her 
daughter. Lady Charlotte Bertie, was just come 
on a visit to the Queen, called in upon Mrs. 
SchweUenberg ; and, after an extremely civU 
salutation and introduction to me, and joy- wishing 
on my appointment, she showed so much agitation, 
and seemed so desirous to speak of something 
important to Mrs. SchweUenberg, that I found 
it perfectly easy to make my apology for 
retiring. 

I went into my own room for my cloak, and, as 
usual, found Madame La Fite just waiting for me. 
She was aU emotion, — she seized my hmid, — “ Have 
you heard? — O man Dim! — O le bon Roi! O 
Miiss Burney ! — what an horrmr ! ” 

I was very much startled, but soon ceased to 
wonder at her perturbation ; — she had been in the 
room with the Princess Elizabeth, and there heard, 
from Miss Goldsworthy, that an attempt had just 
been made upon the life of the King ! ^ 

^ Margaret Nicholson, 1750-1828, a mad housemaid, had attempted to 
stab the King with a dessert knife, August 2, 1786. She was sent to 
Bedlam. In 1810 Percy B. Shelley, being then a “Gentleman of the 
University of Oxford,” published, with his friend Hogg, a 4to booklet 
of ^eiudiO’Posthvmom FragmmU of Margaret Nicholson^ “ edited by John 
Fitz Victor,” a foolish collection of verse, now extravagantly prized by 
bibliomaniacs. 
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I was almost petrified with horror at the 
intelligence. If this King is not safe, — good, 
pious, beneficent, as he is, — ^if his life is in danger, 
firom his own subjects, what is to guard the 
Throne? and which way is a monarch to be 
secure ? 

Mrs. Goldsworthy had taken every possible 
precaution so to tell the matter to the Frincess 
Elizabeth as least to alarm her, lest it might 
occasion a return of her spasms ; but, fortunately, 
she cried so exceedingly that it was hoped the 
vent of her tears would save her from those terrible 
convulsions, 

Madame La Fite had heard of the attempt 
only, not the particulars ; but I was afterwards 
informed of them in the most interestmg manner, 
— namely, how they were related to the Queen. 
And as the newspapers will have told you all else, 
I shall only and briefly tell that. 

No information arrived here of the matter 
before His Majesty’s return, at the usual hour in 
the afternoon, from the levee. The Spanish 
Minister^ had hurried off instantly to Windsor, 
and was in waiting, at Lady Charlotte Finch’s, 
to be ready to assure Her Majesty of the 
King’s safety, in ease any report anticipated his 
return. 

The Queen had the two eldest Princesses, the 
Duchess of Ancaster, and Lady Charlotte Bertie 
with her when the Eng came in. He hastened 
up to her, with a countenance of str iking vivacity, 
and said, “ Here I am ! — safe and well, — as you 
see! — but I have very narrowly escaped being 
stabbed I ” 

His own conscious safety, and the pleasure he 
felt in thus personally showing it to the Queen, 
made him not aware of the effect of so abrupt a 

^ M. del Campo. 
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co mmuni cation. The Queen was seized with a 
consternation that at first almost stupefied her, 
and, after a most painful silence, the first words 
she could articulate were, in looking round at the 
Duchess and Lady Charlotte, who had both burst 
into tears, — “ I envy you ! — I can’t cry ! ” 

The two Princesses were for a little while in 
the same state ; but the tears of the Duchess 
proved infectious, and they then wept even with 
violence. 

The King, with the gayest good-humour, did 
his utmost to comfort them; and then gave 
a relation of the affair, with a calmness and 
unconcern that, had any one but himself been 
his hero, would have been regarded as totally 
unfeeling. 

You may have heard it wrong ; I will concisely 
teU it right. His carriage had just stopped at the 
garden-door at St. James’s, and he had just alighted 
from it, when a decently dressed woman, who had 
been waithig for him some time, approached him 
with a petition. It was rolled up, and had the 
usual superscription — “For the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty.” She presented it with her 
right hand; and, at the same moment that the 
King bent forward to take it, she drew from it, 
with her left hand, a knife, with which she aimed 
straight at his heart I 

The fortunate awkwardness of taking the 
instrument with the left hand made her design 
perceived before it could be executed ; — ^the King 
started back, scarce believing the testimony of his 
own eyes ; and the woman made a second thrust, 
which just touched his waistcoat before he had 
time to prevent her ; — ^and at that moment one of 
the attendants, seeing her horrible intent, wrenched 
the knife from her hand. 

“Has she cut my waistcoat?” cried he, in 
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telling it, — “Look! for I have had no time to 
examine.” 

Thank heaven, however, the poor wretch had 
not gone quite so far. “ Though nothing,” added 
the King, in giving his relation, “ could have been 
sooner done, for there was nothing for her to go 
through but a thin linen, and fat.” 

While the guards and his own people now 
surrounded the King, the assassin was seized by 
the populace, who were tearing her away, no doubt 
to fall the instant sacrifice of her murtherous 
purpose, when the King, the only calm and 
moderate person then present, called aloud to the 
mob, “The poor creature is mad! — Do not hurt 
her ! She has not hurt me ! ” 

He then came forward, and showed himself to 
all the people, declaring he was perfectly safe and 
unhurt; and then gave positive orders that the 
woman should be taken care of, and went into the 
palace, and had his levee. 

There is something in the whole of his behaviour 
upon this occasion that strikes me as proof in- 
disputable of a true and noble courage: for in 
a moment so extraordinary — an attack, in this 
country, unheard of before — ^to settle so instantly 
that it was the effect of insanity, to feel no 
apprehension of private plot or latent conspiracy — 
to stay out, fearlessly, among his people, and so 
benevolently to see .Idmself to the safety of one 
who had raised her arm against his life, — these 
little traits, all impulsive, and therefore to be 
trusted, have given me an impression of respect 
and reverence that I can never forget, and never 
think of but with fresh admiration. 

If that love of prerogative, so falsely assigned, 
were true, what an opportunity was here offered 
to exert it ! Had he instantly taken refuge in his 
palace, ordered out all his guards, stopped every 
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avenue to St. James’s, and issued his commands 
that every individual present at this scene should 
be secured and examined, — ^who would have dared 
murmur, or even blame such measures ? 

The insanity of the woman has now fully been 
proved ; but that noble confidence which gave that 
instant excuse for her was then all his own. 

Nor did he rest here; notwithstanding the 
excess of terror for Ins safety, and doubt of 
further mischief, with which all his family and all 
his household were seized, he still maintained the 
most cheerful composure, and insisted upon walking 
on the terrace, with no other attendant than his 
single equerry. 

The poor Queen went with him, pale and 
silent, — the Princesses followed, scarce yet com- 
manding their tears. In the evening, just as 
usual, the King had his concert : but it was an 
evening of grief and horror to his family : nothing 
was listened to, scarce a word was spoken; the 
Princesses wept continually ; the Queen, still 
more deeply struck, could only, from time to time, 
hold out her hand to the King, and say, “ I have 
you yet ! ” 

The affection for the King felt by aU his house- 
hold has been at once pleasant and affecting to me 
to observe : there has not been a dry eye in either 
of the Lodges, on the recital of Ms danger, and 
not a face but Ms own that has not worn marks 
of care ever since. 

I put off my visit to my dear Mrs. Delany ; I 
was too much horror-struck to see her immediately; 
and when, at night, I went to her, I determined to 
spare her the shock of tMs event till the next 
day. I was sure it would soon travel to her 

house; and I cautioned Miss P and Mm. 

Astley, if any intelligence reached them concern- 
ing the King, to conceal it. 

VOL. u 2 E 
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I found the Dowager Lady Spencer with her,^ 
whom I had been invited to meet, at her repeated 
desire. She was easy, chatty, and obliging; she 
seems to have a good understanding, and a perfect 
assurance of it. She was most earnestly flattering 
about cultivating our acquaintance, which had 
begun last winter at Mrs. Delany’s in town. 

General Bud^ and Major Price were with Mrs. 
SchweUenberg at my return ; and not a word was 
uttered by either of them concerning the day’s 
terrific alarm. There seemed nothing but general 
consternation and silence. 

When I went to the Queen at night she scarce 
once opened her lips. Indeed I could not look at 
her without feeling the tears ready to start into 
my eyes. But I was very glad to hear again the 
voice of the King, though only from the next 
apartment, and calling to one of his dogs. 

August 8. — The poor Queen looked so ill that 
it was easy to see how miserable had been her night 
It is unfortunately the unalterable opinion of Mrs. 
SchweUenberg that some latent conspiracy belongs 
to this attempt and therefore that it w^ never 
rest here. This dreadful suggestion preys upon 
the mind of the Queen, though she struggles to 
conquer or conceal it. I longed passionately this 
morning, when alone with her, to speak upon the 
matter, and combat the opinion; but as she stiU 
said nothing, it was not possible. 

When she was dressed for the chapel, she 
desired me to keep little Badine ; but he ran out 
aftar her; I ran too, and in the gaUery leading 
from the Queen’s room to mine, aU the Princesses, 
and their governesses, were waiting for the Queen. 

1 Margaret Georgiana, Countess Spencer, 1737-1814, eldest daughter 
of the Right Hon. Stephen Poyntz of Midgham, Berks, and widow of 
the first ]tol Spencer, d 1783. Reynolds and G^nsborough both paints 
her. She was the pulchra mater of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire 
(see poet under August 1791), 
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They all looked very ill, the Princess Royal 
particularly. — Oh well indeed might they tremble ! 
for a father, more tender, more kind, more amiable, 
I believe has scarcely ever had daughters to bless. 

The Princess Mary assisted me to recover the 
little dog, or, rather, took all the trouble herself, 
for she caught him and brought him to me in her 
arms ; and the Princess Augusta very sweetly came 
up to me, to say she had just seen Mrs. Delany 
pass by to the chapel, which must be a proof of 
her health. 

The Queen and Princesses then went into the 
room where they usually wait for the King. Miss 
Goldsworthy came forward, with another lady, 
who, she said, desired acquaintance with me: it 
was MUe. Monmoulin, one of the governesses.^ 

Major Price, who was in waiting for the King 
at the head of a great staircase just out of the 
gaUery, made me also his bow, but is ever scrupu- 
lously attentive not to utter a syllable either in the 
sight or the hearing of the King or Queen. 

I then passed on to my own room, which 
terminates this gallery. But I have since heard 
it is contrary to rule to pass even the door of an 
apartment in which any of the royal family happen 
to be, if it is open. However, these little formali- 
ties are all dispensed with to the ignorant ; and as 
I learn better I shall observe them more. I sun 
now obliged to feel and find my way as I can, having 
no friend, adviser, nor informer in the whole house. 
Accident only gives me any instruction, and that 
generally arrives too late to save an error. My 
whole dependence is upon the chsiracter of the 
Queen; her good sense and strong reason wiQ 
sdways prevent the unnecessary offence of ranking 
mistakes from inexperience, with disrespect or 


^ Mile, Montmoulin, or de MontmoHin, French teacher to the Prin- 
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inattention. I have never, therefore, a moment’s 
uneasiness upon these points. Though there is a 
lady who ftom time to time represents them as 
evils the most heinous.^ 

I had afterwards a letter from my poor Mrs. 
Delany, written with her own hand, and with a 
pencil, as she is now too indistinct of sight to see 
even a word. She writes therefore only by memory, 
and, if with pen and ink, cannot jfind her place 
again when she leaves it, to dip the pen in the 
inkstand. 

She had escaped the news at the chapel, by the 
care of Lady Spencer, who had been cautioned to 
watch her ; but she had been told it afterwards by 
Lady Spencer herself, lest it should reach her ears 
in any worse manner. You may imagine how 
greatly it shocked her. I ran to answer her note 
in person, determining, upon such an occasion, to 
risk appearing before the Queen a second time in 
my morning dress, rather than not satisfy my dear 
Mrs. Delany by word of mouth. I gave her all the 
comfort in my power, and raised her agitated spirits 
by dwelling upon the escape, and slightly passing 
by the danger. 

The Queen was so late before her second sum- 
mons that I was still in time. I found her with 
her eyes almost swollen out of her head, but more 
cheerful and easy, and evidently relieved by the 
vent forced, at length, to her tears. 

She now first spoke upon the subject to me; 
inquiring how Mrs. Delany had borne the hearing 
it. I told her of the letter sent me in the morn- 
ing, and half proposed showing it, as it expressed 
her feelings beyond the power of any other words. 
She bowed her desire to see it, and I ran and 
brought it. She read it aloud, Mrs. SchweUenberg 
being present, and was pleased and soothed by it. 

^ No doubt Mrs. SchweUenberg. 
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Almost as soon as I returned to my room, I 
had the honour of a visit from the Duchess of 
Ancaster, who sat with me tiU dinner-time.^ She 
is easy, obliging, unaffected, and well bred. I am 
happy to like her so well, and happy in her civility, 
as I find she spends the greatest part of the summer 
here. 

She told me aU the particulars I have related 
already concerning the Wednesday’s alarming 
business. You may easily imagine no other subject 
can find entrance here at present. 

A little incident happened afterwards that gave 
me great satisfaction in perspective. While I was 
drinking coffee with Mrs. SchweUenberg, a message 
was brought to me, that Mrs. and Miss Heberden ® 
desired their compliments, and would come to 
drink tea with me if I was disengaged. 

To drink tea with me! The words made me 
colour. I hesitated, — I knew not if I might 
accept such an offer. With regard to themselves, 
I had little or no interest in it, as they were 
strangers to me, but with regard to such an open- 
ing to future potentiality, — there, indeed, the 
message acquired consequence. 

After keeping the man some minutes, I was so 
much at a loss, stUl, to know what step I had 
power to take, that I was induced to apply to Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, asking her what I must do. 

“ What you please ! ” was her answer ; and I 
waited nothing more exphcit, but instantly sent 
back my eomphments, and that I should be very 
glad of their company. 

This was a most happy event to me : it first let 
me know the possibility of receiving a friend in my 
own room to tea. 

^ See ante^ p. S69. 

® Wife and daughter of Dr. Heberden, ITIWSOI, who ’lived much at 
Windsor in his latter days. 
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Both mother and daughter are sensible women. 
I had met them one morning at Mrs. Delany’s, 
and they had then proposed and settled that we 
were to meet again. 

They left me before the tea-party assembled in 
our common room. It was very much crowded, 
everybody being anxious to hear news of the 
Queen. Miss Egerton, Mrs. Fielding, and her 
three daughters, Mrs. Douglas, wife of the bio- 
graphical Dr. Douglas,^ and my own dear Mrs. 
Delany, were amongst them. The General and 
the Major as usual; and the rest were strangers 
to me. 

When they were all gone but Mrs. Delany, 
Mrs. SchweUenberg made us both very happy by a 
private communication that the Prince of Wales 
was actually then in the Lodge, whither he rode 
post haste, on the first news of the alarm given to 
the Queen. 

Friday, Augitst 4. — This was an extremely 
arduous morning to the poor Queen. The King 
again went to town; and her anxiety in his 
absence, and fear how it might end, oppressed her 
most painfully. She could not take her usual 
airing. She shut herself up with the Princess 
Augusta ; but, to avoid any rumours of her uneasi- 
ness, the carriage and usual horsemen were all at 
the door at the customary time ; and the Princess 
Royal, attended by the Duchess of Ancaster, went 
out, and passed, driving quick through the town, 
for the Queen herself, to most of the people. 

At her toilette, before dinner. Lady Effingham 
was admitted. The Queen had her newspapers as 
usual, and she read aloud, while her hair was 
dressing, several interesting articles concerning the 
attack, the noble humanity of the King, his pres- 

1 Dr. John Douglas, afterwards Bishop^ of Salisbury, 1791-1807. He 
was Dean of Windsor in 1788, having been Canon in 1769. 
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ence of mind, and the blessing to the whole nation 
arising from his preservation. The spirit of loyalty, 
warmth, and zeal with which all the newspapers 
are just now filled seemed extremely gratifying to 
her : she dwelt upon several of the strongest 
expressions with marked approbation, exclaiming 
from time to time, as she read particular praises of 
His Majesty’s worth and importance, “That is 
true ! — ^That is true, indeed ! ” — But suddenly, after- 
wards, coming upon a paragraph beginning with 
the words of the coronation anthem, “Long live 
the King ! May the King live for ever ! ” her tears 
flowed so fast that they blinded her, and to hear 
her read such words was so extremely affecting, 
that I was obliged to steal behind her chair to hide 
myself ; while Lady Effingham took out her hand- 
kerchief, and cried in good earnest. I believe her 
to be warmly and gratefully attached both to the 
King and Queen ; and she has received from the 
Queen very uncommon assistance, I am informed, 
in some very distressful situations. 

The Queen, however, read on; dispersing her 
tears as she could, and always smiling through them 
when the praise, not the danger, drew them forth. 

Nothing could be more gracious than her 
manner to me the whole time; she did not, as 
usual, dismiss me, either for her hair-dressing, or 
for Lady Efiingham : she was sure I must be inter- 
ested in what was going forward, and she looked 
at us alternately, for our comments as she went on. 

I rejoiced she had not set me to read these 
papers. I expected, for the first week, every sum- 
mons would have ended in a command to read to 
her. But it never happened, and I was saved an 
exertion for which I am sure I should have had 
no voice. 

One night, indeed, I thought the matter inevit- 
able. Somethmg was mentioned, by the Queen, 
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to Mrs. Sehwellenberg, of Mr. Cowper’s poem of 
The Task ; ^ and she said there was one of the most 
just compliments, without extravagance, and with- 
out coldness, that could be paid him. She asked 
me if I knew the poem ? I told her only by 
character. She then desired me to get the book, 
which was only in the window. 

I did, — and felt aU my breath desert me at the 
same moment. I held it quietly, by the side of 
her chair, fearing every instant her commands to 
find the passage, and read it : but, very unex- 
pectedly, she took it into her own hands, to look 
for it, and then read it aloud herself, looking at me 
as she proceeded, to observe and to draw from me 
what I thought of it. 

How sweet this was! when merely curiosity 
must have led her to wish to hear me, that she 
might judge whether or not I could be of any use 
to her in a capacity in which she has declared she 
really wants an assistant. 

From this time she frequently read me little 
paragraphs out of the papers, without even appear- 
ing to think of employing me in that way. 

Madame La Fite, in the afternoon, on my 
descent from Mrs. Schwellenberg to go to Mrs. 
Delany, brought me Mile. Monmoulin. She seems 
a perfectly good creature, and is one of the best 
and finest work-women to be met with. She has 
taught the Httle Princesses a thousand ingenious 
uses of the needle. 

I still had time for a moment or two with my 

^ Cowper’s Task had been published in June ‘1785. The lines referred 
to are to be found in book v. “A Winter Morning Walk.” They 
begin — 

We too are friends to loyalty. We love 

The king, who loves the law, respects his bounds, 

And reigns content within them ; him we serve 
, , 3?reely and with delight ; who leaves us free. 

And end— 

I would not be a king to be belov’d 
Causeless, and daub'd with undisceming praise, 

Where love is mere attachment to the throne, 

Not to the man, who fills it as he ought. 
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Windsor guardian angel, and failed not to accept 
them. 

On my entrance into the common room I found 
it again filled with company. The first to speak to 
me was Lord Walsingham, whom I had spent a 
day or two with at Thames Ditton.^ His Lady, 
also, was there ; and Lord and Lady Boston ; ® Miss 
Egerton ; ® a German Baron ; M. del Campo, the 
Spanish Ambassador ; and the General and the 
Major. 

The confusion of the present time, and the 
quantity of company pouring into Windsor to pay 
their respects to the King and Queen, make the 
place appear all crowd and bustle. I rejoice in the 
proof it affords of the universal interest taken in 
the safety of the King. 

The German Baron is an attendant on the 
Duke de Saxe-Gotha, who was here for a few days 
again : he remained therefore after aU others were 
gone, except Major Price ; and as he could speak 
no English, Mrs. Schwellenberg had him wholly 
on her own hands, to entertain in German. 

I had again a very long confabulation with 
Major Price, who seems to make it a part of his 
business to do whatever is in his power to assist 
me over the awkwardness of my first passage into 
a situation so utterly new to me. I had, indeed, 
to-day, made a little step forward for him. In my 
way to the Queen at noon, he had stopped me, in 
the gallery, to inquire if I had the Queen’s news- 
papers ? — No, I said, I never saw any but in her 
own hands. “I wanted exceedingly,” cried he, 

“ to look at the Morning Herald, and see in what 
marmer they treat this affair there.” He was 

^ Thomas, second Baron Walsingham, 1748-1818. He married Augusta 
Geormana Elizabeth, only daughter of William, first Lord Boston. 

2 Frederick, second Baron, 1749-1825. His first wife was Christiana, 
onfy daughter of Paul Methuen, Esq., of Corsham House, Wilts. 

® Afterwards a bed-chamber woman (see imder December 1786). 
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going on, but I was in too much haste to answer 
him, and only made the best of my way to the 
dressing-room. But as I owed him every little 
civility in my power, I determined to make my 
apology for running off, by procuring him the 
newspaper. I ventured, therefore, to teU the 
Queen his wish to see the Morning Herald, and 
she instantly said, “Oh certainly! Let him see 
them alL” 

I brought them, therefore, away, and sent them 
to him by John. He thanked me this evening, 
but was quite startled when I told him how the 
matter had passed, and that I had made the re- 
quest for him. I Itelieve it was a little out of the 
usual order of things ; but it could not signify. 

Srniday, August 6. — The private conduct of the 
Royal Family is all so good, so exemplary, that it 
is with the greatest pleasure I take, jh-om time 
to time, occasion to give my Susan some traits 
of it. 

This morning, before church. Miss Planta was 
sent to me by the Queen, for some snuff, to be 
mixed as before : when I had prepared it, I carried 
it, as directed, to Her Majesty’s dressing-room. 
I turned round the lock, for that, not rapping at 
the door, is the mode of begging admission ; and 
she called out to me to come in. 

I found her reading, aloud, some religious book, 
but I could not discover what, to the three eldest 
Princesses. Miss Planta was in waiting. She 
continued after my entrance, only motioning to me 
that the snuff might be put in a box upon the 
table. 

I did not execute my task very expeditiously : 
for I was glad of this opportunity of witnessing 
the maternal piety with which she enforced, in 
voice and expression, every sentence that con- 
tained any lesson that might be useful to her 
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Royal daughters. She reads extremely well, with 
great force, clearness, and meaning. 

Just as I had slowly finished my commission, 
the King entered. She then stopped, and rose ; so 
instantly did the Princesses. He had a letter in 
his hand open : he said something to the Queen in 
German, and they left the room together ; hut he 
turned round from the door, and first spoke to 
me, with a good-humoured laugh, saying, “Miss 
Burney, I hear you cook snuff very well ! ” 

“Cook snuff!” repeated the Princess Augusta, 
laughing, and coming up to me the moment they 
left the room. “ Pray, Miss Burney, let me have 
one pinch ! ” 

The Princess Elizabeth ran up to me, also, 
exclaiming, “ Miss Burney, I hope you hate snuff ? 
I hope you do, for I hate it of all things in the 
world!” 

In the afternoon I had a sweet visit from Mrs. 
Delany, who stayed with me till the evening party, 
when she accompanied me into the tea-room, where 
we found the Duke of Montagu,^ M. del Campo, 
the German Baron, and Mr. Fisher, with the two 
customary beaux. 

Just as tea was over, the door opened, and the 
King entered. He only seized Mrs. Delany by the 
arm, and, laughing a little at the enUvement, in- 
stantly carried her away with him to the concert- 
room. I was very glad even to lose her thus, 
knoTving weU the great gratification she receives 
from the honours done her by such sovereigns. 

The Major and General immediately followed, 
but the Baron stayed, and while he engrossed Mrs. 
Schwellenberg (I wish he would live here !) — and 
M. del Campo the Duke, Mr. Fisher, for the first 
time, entered into conversation with me, and spoke 
to me of Mrs. Thrale — ^with whom he had seen me 

^ See posit under October 16, 1T86. 
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in former times — with such candour that it quite 
won my heart 

During this discourse, Westerhahl,^ one of Mrs. 
Schwellenberg’s domestics, called me out of the 
room. John waited to speak to me in the gallery. 
“What time, ma'am,” cried he, “shall you have 
your supper ? ” 

“What supper ? ” cried I. “ I only eat fruit, as 
usual.” 

“Have not you ordered supper, ma’am, for 
to-night ? ” 

“No.” 

“There is one cooking for you — a fowl and 
peas.” 

“ It’s some great mistake ; run down and teU 
them so.” 

I returned to the company, and would have 
related the adventure, had I been in spirits ; but 
voluntary speech escaped me not. Where I am not 
happy, or forced to it, it never does. In silence 
and in quiet, I court repose and revival; and I 
think, my dearest Susan, I feel that they will come. 

Presently I was called out again. 

“Ma’am,” cried John, “the supper is ordered in 
your name. I saw the order — ^the clerk of the 
kitchen gave it in.” 

This was the most ridiculous thing I ever heard. 
I desired him to run down forthwith, and inquire 
by whose directions all this was done. 

He came back, and said, “By Sir Francis 
Drake’s.” 

Sir Francis Drake is, I think, steward of the 
household.^ 

I then desired him to interfere no more, but let 
the matter be pursued in their own way. 

As soon as the company was gone, all but a 


1 Called elsewhere Westerhaultz, 

- Sir Francis Samuel Drake, Bt., d* 1789, Master of the Household. 
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Miss Mawer, who is on a visit to Mrs. SchweUen- 
berg, I told my tale. Mrs. Schwellenberg said the 
orders had been hers, that a hot supper belonged to 
my establishment, and that sometimes she might 
come and eat it with me. 

I had now not a word to add. At ten o’clock, 
both she and Miss Mawer accompanied me to my 
room. 

Miss Mawer is an old maid ; tall, thin, sharp- 
featured, hurrying and disagreeable in her manner, 
but, I believe, good-natured and good-hearted, 
from all I have observed in her. The smell of the 
meat soon grew offensive to Mrs. Schwellenberg, 
who left me with Miss Mawer. As I never eat 
any myself at night, all I could devise to make the 
perfume tolerable was to consider it as an oppor- 
tunity for a lesson in carving : so I went to work 
straightforward to mangle my unbidden guest, for 
the use and service of Miss Mawer. 

Soon after, I was delighted and surprised by the 
entrance of Mrs. Delany, ushered to my room by 
Major Price. The concert being over, and the 
Royal Family retired to supper, she would not go 
away without seeing me. I thanked the Major 
for bringing me so sweet a guest, but almost fear 
he expected to be invited in with her. I am sure 
I could have had nothing but pleasure from his 
jo ining us ; but I had made a rule, on my thus first 
setting up for myself, to invite no man what- 
ever, young, old, married, single, acquaintance or 
stranger, till I knew precisely the nature of my 
own situation; for I had been warned by an 
excellent friend, Mrs. de Luc, on my first entrance 
into office, that there was no drawing back in a 
place such as this; and that therefore I ought 
studiously to keep back, till I felt my way, and 
knew, experimentally, what I could do, and what 
I should wish to leave alone. 
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This advice has been of singular use to me, in a 
thousand particulars, from the very first to the 
present day of my abode in this Lodge. Mrs. de 
Luc trusted me with several other private hints, 
that have proved of the greatest utility to me. 
Indeed, I never see her without receiving the 
most indubitable testimonies of her confidence and 
friendship. 

Monday, August 7. — This has been the first 
cheerful day since the memorable and alarming 
attack of the 2nd of August. It was the birthday 
of the little Princess Amelia ; and the fondness of 
the whole family for that lovely child, and her own 
infantine enjoyment of the honours paid her, have 
revived the spirits of the whole house. 

The manner of keeping the birthdays here is 
very simple. AH the Royal Family are new- 
dressed ; so — at least so they appear — are all their 
attendants. The dinners and desserts are unusually 
sumptuous; and some of the principal officers of 
state, and a few of the ladies of the court, come to 
Windsor to make their compliments ; and at night 
there is a finer concert, by an addition from town 
of the musicians belonging to the Queen’s band. 
If the weather is fine, all the family walk upon the 
terrace, which is crowded with people of distinction, 
who take that mode of showing respect, to avoid 
the trouble and fatigue of attending at the foUow- 
ing drawing-room. 

Another method, too, which is taken to express 
joy and attachment upon these occasions, is by 
going to the eight o’clock prayers at the Royal 
ChapeL The congregation all assemble, after the 
service, in the openmg at the foot of the great 
stairs which the Royal Family descend from their 
gallery ; and there those who have any pretensions 
to notice scarce ever fail to meet with it. 

To-day, this Staircase Drawing-room, as it is 
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named by Major Price, was very much crowded ; 
and it was a sweet sight to me, from my windows, 
to see that the royal group — ^respectfully followed 
by many people of distinction, who came on the 
occasion, and, at a still greater distance, encircled 
by humbler, but not less loyal congratulators — ^had 
their chief attention upon my dear, aged, venerable 
Mrs. Delany, who was brought in by the King and 
Queen, to partake with them the birthday breakfast. 

In the evening, for the first time since my 
arrival, I went upon the terrace, under the wing 
and protection of my dear Mrs. Delany, who was 
tempted to walk there herself, in order to pay her 
respects on the little Princess’s birthday. She was 
carried in her chair to the foot of the steps. 

Mrs. Delany was desirous to save herself for the 
royal encounter: she therefore sat down on the 
first seat till the royal party appeared in sight : we 
then, of course, stood up. 

It was reaUy a mighty pretty procession. The 
little Princess, just turned of three years old, in a 
robe-coat covered with fine muslin, a dressed close 
cap, white gloves, and a fan, walked on alone and 
first, highly delighted in the parade, and turning 
from side to side to see everybody as she passed : 
for aU the terracers stand up against the walls, to 
make a clear passage for the Royal Family, the 
moment they come in sight. Then followed the 
King and Queen, no less delighted themselves with 
the joy of their little darling. The Princess Royal, 
leaning on Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave,^ followed 
at a little distance. 

This Princess, the second female in the kingdom, 
shows, I think, more marked respect and humility 
towards the King and Queen than any of the 
family. 

Next the Princess Augusta, holding by the 

^ See p. S8S. 
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Duchess of Ancaster ; and next the Princess Eliza- 
beth, holding by Lady Charlotte Bertie. Office 
here takes place of rank, which occasioned Lady 
Elizabeth Waldegrave, as lady of her bedchamber, 
to walk with the Princess RoyaL 

Then followed the Princess Mary with Miss 
Goldsworthy, and the Princess Sophia with 
Mademoiselle Monmoulin and Miss Planta; then 
General Bude and the Duke of Montagu ; and, 
lastly. Major Price, who, as equerry, always brings 
up the rear, walks at a distance from the group, 
and keeps off all crowd from the Royal Family. 

On sight of Mrs. Delany, the King instantly 
stopped to speak to her. The Queen, of course, 
and the little Princess, and all the rest, stood still, 
in their ranks. They talked a good while with the 
sweet old lady ; during which time the King once 
or twice addressed himself to me. I caught the 
Queen’s eye, and saw in it a little surprise, but by 
no means any displeasure, to see me of the party. 

The little Princess went up to Mrs. Delany, of 
whom she is very fond, and behaved like a little 
angel to her : she then, with a look of inquiry and 
recollection, slowly, of her own accord, came behind 
Mrs. Delany to look at me. “ I am afraid,” said 
I, in a whisper, and stooping down, “your Royal 
Highness does not remember me ? ” 

What think you was her answer? An arch 
little smile, and a nearer approach, with her lips 
pouted out to kiss me. I could not resist so 
innocent an invitation ; but the moment I had 
accepted it, I was half afraid it might seem, in so 
public a place, an improper liberty : however, there 
was no help for it She then took my fan, and, 
having looked at it on both sides, gravely returned 
it me, saying, “ Oh I a brown fan I ” ^ 

^ Thackeray, who describes this “ after-dinner walk,” has no reference 
to this little touch about the fan. But his comment on Miss Burney’s 
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The King and Queen then bid her curtsey to 
Mrs. Delany, which she did most gracefully, and 
they all moved on ; each of the Princesses speaking 
to Mrs. Delany as they passed, and condescending 
to curtsey to her companion. 

We afterwards met the Heberdens, Fieldings, 
Egertons, Lord Walsingham, and Dr. Lind. Lord 
Walsingham gave me a pretty palpable hint or two 
of being willing to honour me with a call ; but I 
pretended not to understand him. I am forced to 
that method of slack comprehension continually, 
to save myself from more open and awkward 
declinings. 

Mrs. Delany was too much fatigued to return 
to the Lodge to tea ; but Mrs. Fielding and her 
three daughters. Lord Courtown,^ Mr. Fisher, the 
General, and the Major, made up our set. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg was very ilL She declined 
making tea, and put it into the hands of the 
General. I had always kept back from that office, 
as well as from presiding at the table, that I might 
keep the more quiet, and be permitted to sit silent ; 
which, at first, was a repose quite necessary to my 
depressed state of spirits, and which, as they grew 
better, I found equally necessary to keep off the 
foul fiends of Jealousy and Rivality in my col- 
league ; who, apparently, never wishes to hear my 
voice but when we are t&te-ci-tHe, and then never 
is in good hmnour when it is at rest. I could not, 
however, see this feminine occupation in masculine 
hands, and not, for shame, propose takir^ it upon 

account has been quoted as a sample of his happy picture--making : — 
“ One sees it : the oand playing its old music ; the sun shining on the 
happy, loyal crowd, and lighting the ancient battlements, the rich elms, 
and purple landscape, and bright greensward ; the royal standard droop- 
ing &om the ^eat tower yonder ; as old George passes, followed by his 
race, preceded by the charming infant, who caresses the crowd with her 
innocent smiles ” (“ The Four Georges,” Oomhill Magazine, September 
1860, p. 276), 

^ James, second Earl of Courtown, d. 1810, was Treasurer of the House- 
hold in 1784-93. 

VOL. II 2 F 
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myself. The General readily relinquished it, and 
I was fain to come forth and do the honours. 

Lord Courtown sat himself next me, and talked 
with me the whole time, in well-bred and pleasant 
discourse. The Maj or waited upon me as assiduously 
as if he had been as much my equerry as the King’s, 
and all went smooth, well, and naturally, except 
that the poor sick lady grew evidently less and less 
pleased with the arrangement of tMngs, and less 
and less in humour with its arrangers : so obvious, 
indeed, was the displeasure that the cipher should 
become a number, that had my own mind been 
easy, I should have felt much vexed to observe 
what a curb was placed over me: for hitherto, 
except when she has been engaged herself, and only 
to Major Price and Mr. Fisher, that cipher had 
"word spoke never one.” ’Tis wonderful, my 
dearest Susan, what wretched tempers are to be met 
with — ^wretched in and to themselves — ^wretched to 
and for all that surround them. However, while 
only to be stupid and silent will do, we shah, not he 
at variance. Were I happier, perhaps I might 
comply with more difficulty ; so be not sorry, my 
Susan, nor you, my sweet IVedy, if, by and by, you 
should hear me complain. It will be a very good 
sign. 

August 8. — ^An exceeding pretty scene was ex- 
hibited to-day to their Majesties. We came, as 
usual on every alternate Tuesday, to Kew. The 
Queen’s Lodge ^ is at the end of a long meadow, 
surrounded with houses, which is called Kew 
Green ; and this was quite filled with all the in- 
habitants of the place — ^the lame, old, blind, sick, 

1 The Queen’s Lodge (knoum also as Kew House and the White House), 
which once stood opposite to the present Kew Palace, was pulled down in 
1802 and subsequently. A sun-dial erected by William IV. in 1830, in 
honour of Dr. James Bradley’s discovery of tne ** aberration of light,” 
marks the site. There is a description of it in the Ambulator, ISQO, pp. 
130-135, and it is to be seen to tiie right of the print in the Political 
Register mentioned at the beginning of jPart XXV. 
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and infants, who all assembled, dressed in their 
Sunday garb, to line the sides of the roads through 
which their Majesties passed, attended by a band 
of musicians, arranged in the front, who began 
“Gk)d Save the King!” the moment they came 
upon the Green, and finished it with loud huzzas. 
T his was a compliment at the expense of the 
better inhabitants, who paid the musicians them- 
selves, and mixed in with the group, which indeed 
left not a soul, I am told, in any house in the 
place. 

This testimony of loyal satisfaction in the King’s 
safe return, after the attempted assassination, 
affected the Queen to tears : nor were they shed 
alone; for almost everybody’s flowed that wit- 
nessed the scene. The Queen, in speaking of it 
afterwards, said, “I shall always love little Kew 
for this I ” 

At the second toilette to-day, Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg, who left the dressing-room before me, called 
out at the door, “ Miss Bemar, when you have done 
from the Queen, come to my room.” 

There was something rather more peremptory 
in the order than was quite pleasant to me, and I 
rather drily answered, “ Very weU, Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg.” 

The Queen was even tmcommonly sweet and 
gracious in her manner after this lady’s departure, 
and kept me with her some time after she was 
dressed. I never go from her presence till I am 
dismissed ; no one does, not even when they come 
in only with a hurried message, — except the pages, 
who enter merely as messengers, and Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg, whose place and illness together have given 
her that privilege. 

The general form of the dismisrion, which you 
may perhaps be curious to hear, is in these words, 
“Now I win let you go”; which the Queen 
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manages to speak with a grace that takes from 
them all air of authority. 

At first, I must confess, there was something 
inexpressibly awkward to me, in waiting to he told 
to go, instead of watching an opportunity, as else- 
where, for taking leave before I thought myself 
de trop : but I have since found that this is, to me, 
a mark of honour ; as it is the estabhshed custom 
to people of the first rank, the Princesses them- 
selves included, and only not used to the pages and 
the wardrobe-women, who are supposed only to 
enter for actual business, and therefore to retire 
when it is finished, without expectation of being 
detained to converse, or beyond absolute necessity. 

I give you aU these fittle details of interior 
royalty, because they are curious, from opening a 
new scene of life, and can only be really known by 
interior residence. 

When I went to Mrs. Schwellenberg, she said, 
“You might know I had something to say to you, 
by my calling you before the Queen.” She then 
proceeded to a long prelude, which I could but ill 
comprehend, save that it conveyed much of obliga- 
tion on my part, and favour on hers; and then 
ended with, “ I might tell you now, the Queen is 
going to Oxford, and you might go with her ; it is 
a secret — ^you might not teU it nobody. But I tell 
you once, I shall do for you what I can ; you are 
to have a gown.” 

I stared, and drew back, with a look so un- 
disguised of wonder and displeasure at this extra- 
ordinary speech, that I saw it was understood, and 
she then thought it time, therefore, to name her 
authority, which, with great emphasis, she did 
thus : “ The Queen will give you a gown ! The 
Queen says you are not rich,” etc. 

There was something in the manner of this 
quite intolerable to me ; and I hastily interrupted 
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her with saying, “ I have two new gowns by me, 
and therefore do not require another.” 

Perhaps a proposed present from Her Majesty 
was never so received before ; but the grossness of 
the manner of the messenger swallowed up the 
graciousness of the design in the principal ; and I 
had not even a wish to conceal how little it was to 
my taste. 

The highest surprise sat upon her brow : she 
had imagined that a gown — that any present — 
would have been caught at with obsequious 
avidity ; but indeed she was mistaken. 

Seeing the wonder and displeasure now hers, I 
calmly added, “ The Queen is very good, and I am 
very sensible of Her Majesty’s graciousness ; but 
there is not, in this instance, the least occasion 
for it” 

“Miss Bemar,” cried she, quite angrily, “I teU 
you once, when the Queen will give you a gown, 
you must be humble, thankful, when you are 
Duchess of Ancaster ! ” ^ 

She then enumerated various ladies to whom 
Her Majesty had made the same present, many of 
them of the first distinction, and all, she said, 
great secrets. Still I only repeated again the same 
speech. 

I can bear to be checked and curbed in dis- 
course, and would rather be subdued into silence — 
and even, if that proves a gratification that secures 
peace and gives pleasure, into apparent insensi- 
bility ; but to receive a favour tihrough the vehicle 
of insolent ostentation — ^no ! no ! To submit to 
ill-humour rather than argue and dispute I think 
an exercise of patience, and I encourage myself 
aU I can to practise it ; but to accept even a 
shadow of an obligation upon such terms I should 
think mean and unworthy ; and therefore I mean 

^ That is, of course. Mistress of the Robes. 
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always, in a Court as I would elsewhere, to be 
open and fearless in declining such subjection. 

When she had finished her list of secret ladies, 
I told her I must beg to speak to the Queen, and 
make my own acknowledgments for her gracious 
intention. 

This she positively forbid; and said it must 
only pass through her hands. “ When I give you 
the gown,” she added, “ I will tell you when you 
may make your curtsey.” 

I was not vexed at this prohibition, not know- 
ing what etiquette I might offend by breaking it ; 
and the conversation concluded with nothing being 
settled. 

I might have apprehended some misrepresenta- 
tion of this conference ; but I could not give up 
all my own notions of what I think everybody 
owes to themselves, so far as to retract, or 
apologise, or say anything further. I determined 
to run the risk of what might be related, and wait 
the event quietly. In situations entirely new, 
where our own ideas of right and wrong are not 
strictly and courageously adhered to from the 
very beginning, we are liable to fall into shackles 
which no after time, no future care and attention, 
can enable us to shake off. 

How little did the sweet Queen imagine that 
this her first mark of favour should so be offered 
me as to raise in me my first spirit of resistance I 
How differently would she have executed her 
own commission herself! To avoid exciting 
jealousy was, I doubt not, her motive for employ- 
ing another. 

At night, however, this poor woman was so iU, 
so lost for want of her party at cards, and so 
frightened with apprehensions of the return of 
some dreadful spasmodic complaints, from which 
she has many years suffered the severest pain. 
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that I was induced to do a thing you will wonder 
at, and against which I had resolved to struggle 
unrelentingly. This was to play at cards with 
her. She had frequently given me broad hints 
of desiring me to learn ; but I had openly declared 
I disliked cards, and never wished nor meant to 
learn a single game. However, to-night’s sufferings 
conquered me, and I proposed it myself. The 
offer was plumply accept^, and Miss Planta was 
sent for to help to teach me. Irksome enough 
is this compliance; but while I stand firm in 
points of honour, I must content myself to 
relinquish those of inclination. Miss Goldsworthy 
and Miss Planta spent the day with us. 

August 9. — I had my dearest Mrs. Locke to 
tea and supper. I need give no account to my 
Susan of particulars she must long since have 
heard fi:om the so much better way of conver- 
sation. 

August 10. — I journeyed to town, with Mrs. 
SchweUenberg and Miss Planta ; and this morning 
I was employed for the first time on a message to 
the Queen. I was in the ante- room, when Mr. 
Nicolay,^ Her Majesty’s page at St. James’s, came 
and told me the Duchess of Ancaster sent her 
humble duty to the Queen, and begged an audience 
before the drawing-room. I told the Queen, who, 
when 'dressed, all but her necklace, received the 
Duchess in the ante-room. 

I mention all these little ceremonies as they 
occur, that hereafter I may have no occasion, when 
they lead to other matters, to explain them. 

When the Queen left the messing-room, the 
two eldest Princesses, who had been summoned at 
the same time, both came to speak with me. 

“ I’m so glad. Miss Burney,” cried the Princess 
Royal, “that you have seen Mrs. Locke to-day. 

^ Mr. T. Nicolay was a Page of the Backstairs. 
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I believe I saw her going away j&om your 
room.” 

The bedchamber -woman was rung for on the 
Queen’s return. So you see I am not the only 
one to answer a beU. It was Mrs. Fielding,^ who 
looked at me with an attention that will not leave 
her much in doubt as to my dress, at least, though 
she could not speak. I have told you, I believe, 
that no one, not even the Princesses, ever speak 
in the presence of the King and Queen, but to 
answer what is immediately said by themselves. 
There are, indeed, occasions on which this is set 
aside, from particular encouragement given at 
the moment ; but it is not less a rule, and it is one 
very rarely infringed. 

When the drawing-room began, I went to 
my own room ; and there I had the great 
happiness of finding my father, who had contrived 
to be in town purposely, and to whom I had 
sent John, in St. Martin’s Street, that he might 
be shown the straight way to my apartment. 
He had determined upon going to the drawing- 
room himself, to manifest, amongst the general 
zeal of the times, his loyal joy in His Majesty’s 
safety. 

The drawing-room was over very late indeed. 
So anxious has been the whole nation to show 
their affectionate attachment to the King, that 
this, the first drawing-room since his danger, was 
as splendid, and as much crowded, as upon a 
birthday. When the Queen summoned me, upon 
retmming to her dressing-room, and mentioned 
how full and how hot it had been, I ventured to 
say, “ I am very glad of it, ma’am ; it was an 
honest crowd to-day.” 

At tea I found a new uniform. Major Price 
immediately introduced me to him ; he was 

^ See cmtey p. 373. 
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Colonel Fairly.’' He is a man of the most 
scrupulous good - breeding, diffident, gentle, and 
sentimental in his conversation, and assiduously 

attentive in his manners. He married Lady 

and I am told is a most tender husband to her. 

A very unfortunate subject happened to be 
started during our tea; namely, the newspaper 
attacks upon Mrs. Hastings.® The Colonel, very 
innocently, said he was very sorry that lady was 
ever mentioned in the same paragraph with Her 
Majesty. Mrs. Schwellenberg indignantly de- 
manded “ Why 1 — ^where 1 — ^when ? and what ? ” 

Unconscious of her great friendship for Mrs. 
Hastings, the Colonel, unfortunately, repeated 
his concern, adding, “Nothing has hurt me so 
much as the Queen’s being ever named in such 
company.” 

The most angry defence was now made, but 
in so great a storm of displeasure, and confusion 
of language, that the Colonel, looking utterly 
amazed, was unable to understand what was the 
matter. 

Major Price and myself were both alarmed ; 

Miss P longed to laugh; Miss Mawer sat 

perfectly motionless; Mr. Fisher decidedly silent. 
No one else was present. 

The Colonel, whenever he could be heard, still 
persisted in his assertion, firmly, though gently, 
explaining the loyalty of his motives. 

This perseverance increased the storm, which 
now blew with greater violence, less and less 
distinct as more fierce. Broken sentences were all 
that could be articulated. “You might not say 
such thing ! ” — “ Upon my vord ! ” — “ I teU you 

^ This is the fictitious name (see p. 382) used to designate the 
Queen’s Vice-Chamberlain, Colonel Stephen Digby, at this time a man of 
forty-four. He had married in 1771, en premises noces^ Lucy, daughter 
of Stephen, first Earl of Ilchester. 

® See anUt p. 408, 
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once!” — “Colonel what-you-caU, — I am quite 
warm ! ” — “ Upon my vord 1 — I teU you the 
same ! ” — “ You might not tell me such thing ! ” — 
“ What for you say all that ? ” 

As there was nothing in this that could possibly 
clear the matter, and the poor Colonel only sunk 
deeper and deeper, by not understanding the 
nature of his offence. Major Price now endeavoured 
to interfere ; and, as he is a great favourite, he was 
permitted not only to speak, but to be heard. 

“Certainly,” said he, “those accounts about 
Mrs. Hastings, and the history of her divorce, are 
very unpleasant anecdotes in public newspapers ; 
and I am sorry, too, that they should be told in 
the same paragraph that mentions her being 
received by the Queen.” 

Nothing could equal the consternation with 
which this unexpected speech was heard. “ Upon 
my vord ! You surprise me 1 ” was all that could 
now be got out. 

As I found them now only running farther 
from general comprehension, I felt so sorry that 
poor Mrs. Hastings, whom I believe to be a most 
injured woman, should so iU be defended, even by 
her most zealous friend, that I compelled myseff 
to the exertion of coming forward, now, in her 
behalf myself; and I therefore said, it was a 
thousand pities her story should not be more 
accurately made known : as the mode of a second 
marriage from a divorce was precisely the contrary 
here of what it was in Germany; since here it 
could only take place upon misconduct, and there, 
I had been told, a divorce from misconduct 
prohibited a second marriage, which could only 
be permitted where the divorce was the mere 
effect of disagreement from dissimilar tempers. 
Mrs. Hastings, therefore, though acquitted oi ill- 
behaviour by the laws of her own country, seemed. 
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by those of England, convicted ; and I could not 
but much regret that her vindication was not 
publicly made by this explanation. 

“ So do I, too,” cried Major Price ; “ for I never 
heard this before.” 

“ Nor I,” cried the Colonel ; “ and indeed it 
ought to be made known, both for the sake of Mrs. 
Hastings, and because she has been received at 
Court, which gave everybody the greatest surprise, 
and me, in my ignorance, the greatest concern, ‘ on 
account of the Queen.’ ” 

This undid aU again, though my explanation had 
just stilled the hurricane ; but now it began afresh. 
“You might not say that. Colonel Fairly; you 
might not name the Queen ! — Oh, I can’t bear it I — 
I tell you once it is too moch ! — What for you tell 
me that ? ” 

“ Ma’am, I — I only said — It is not me, ma’am, 

but the newspapers ” 

“ What for you have such newspapers ? — I tell 
you the same — ^it is — ^what you call — I don’t like 
such thing 1 ” 

“ But, ma’am ” 

“ Oh, upon my vord, I might tell you once, when 
you name the Queen, it is — ^what you call — I can’t 
bear it I — ^when it is nobody else, with all my heart ! 
— I might not care for that — ^but when it is the 
Queen, — I tell you the same. Colonel Fairly — ^it 
makes me — ^what you call — ^perspire.” ^ 

The Major again interfered, saying it was now 
aU cleared up, by the account of the difference of 
the German customs, and therefore that it was aU 
very welL A certain quiet, but yet decisive way, 
in which he sometimes speaks, was here very suc- 
cessful ; and as the lady stopped, the Colonel saw all 
explanation too desperate to aim at further argument. 

^ This was a word which, at Court, seems to have required apolog7. 
See ^ost^ under October (Colonel Goldsworthy’s himting hardships). 
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The Prince of Wales — A Royal visit to Oxford — Preparations — 
Advice — The Queen’s diessing-room — Journey to Nuneham 
— Arrival at Lord Harcourt’s — A dilemma — The Royal 
suite — Lord and Lady Harcourt — The Miss Vernons — 
Amiability of the Princess Royal — More embarrassments — 
A rencontre with the King — A strange message — The King’s 
equerries — The amende — The Royal coiffeur — Explanations 
— Departure for Oxford — Spectators of the Royal cortege 
— Arrival at Oxford — Reception by the Vice-Chancellor — 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough — Marquess of Blandford 
— The Ladies Spencer — Procession in the theatre — Etiquette 
— Address and reply — Kissing hands — ^Visits to all the col- 
leges — Christchmch — Ceremony at the Town HaU — ^Excuses 
and explanations — Walking backwards — Practice makes 
perfect — Politeness thrown away — A surprise — Return to 
Nuneham — A new acquaintance — Royal visit to Blenheim — 
Mr. Mason’s garden — Peace-making. 

August 12, Saturday. — The Prince of Wales’s 
birthday. How I grieve at whatever may be the 
cause which absents him from his family ! — a family 
of so much love, harmony, and excellence, that to 
mix with them, even rarely, must have been the 
jfirst of lessons to his heart ; and here, I am assured, 
his heart is good, though, elsewhere, his conduct 
renders it so suspicious. 

I come now to the Oxford expedition. 

The plan was to spend one day at Lord Har- 
court’s,^ at Nuneham,^ one at Oxford, and one 

^ See ante^ voL i. p, 189. Lord Harcourt was afterwards Master of 
the Horse to Queen Charlotte. 

® Nuneham Courtney, near Oxford, the seat of the Harcourts. 
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at Blenheim ; dining and sleeping always at 
Nuneham. 

I now a little regretted that I had declined 
meeting Lady Harcourt,^ when invited to see her 
at Mrs. Vesey’s about three years ago. I was 
not, just then, very happy — and I was surfeited of 
new acquaintances ; when the invitation, therefore, 
came, I sent an excuse. But now when I was 
going to her house, I ivished I had had any pre- 
vious knowledge of her, to lessen the difficulties of 
my &st appearance in my new character, upon 
attending the Queen on a visit. 

I said something of this sort to Mrs. SchweUen- 
berg, in our conversation the day before the journey ; 
and she answered that it did not signify ; for, as 
I went with the Queen, I might be sure I should 
be civilly treated. 

Yes, I said, I generally had been; and con- 
gratulated myself that at least I knew a little of 
Lord Harcourt, to whom I had been introduced, 
some years ago, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, and 
whom I had since met two or three times. “ Oh,” 
she cried, “it is the same, — ^that is nothing, — ^when 
you go with the Queen, it is enough ; they might 
be civil to you for that sake. You might go quite 
without no, what you call, fuss ; you might take 
no gown but what you go in : — ^that is enough, — 
you might have no servant, — for what? — You 
might keep on yoiur riding-dress. There is no need 
you might be seen. I shall do everything that I 
can to assist you to appear for nobody.” 

I leave you to imagine my thanks. But the 
news about the servant was not very pleasant, as I 
thought it most likely I could never more want 
one than in a strange house added to a strange 
situation. However, I determined upon assuming 

1 Elizabeth, daughter of George Venables Vernon, Lord Vernon, 
married in 1765, and d. in 1836. She was a Lady of the Bedchamber. 
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no competition in command, and therefore I left 
the matter to her own direction. 

Their Majesties went to Nuneham to breakfast. 
Miss Planta and myself were not to follow till 
after an early dinner. Princess Elizabeth, in a 
whisper, after the rest left the room, advised me to 
go and lie down again as soon as they were gone. 
And, indeed, I was sufficiently fatigued to be glad 
to follow the advice. 

My dear Mrs. Delany came to sit with me 
while I packed up. What a pleasure to me is her 
constant society, and the reciprocal confidence of 
all our conversations ! She intrusts me with every- 
thing in the world — I intrust her with everything 
that now happens to me. 

Our early dinner was with Mrs. Schwellenberg 
and Miss Mawer. We set out at three o’clock, 
and took with us Mrs. Thielky, the Queen’s ward- 
robe-woman, and the comfort of my life in the 
absence of Mrs. Schwellenberg, for she is the real 
acting person, though I am the apparent one : and 
she is also a very good sort of woman, — ^plain, 
sensible, clear-headed, mild-mannered, sedate, and 
steady. I found her in this journey of infinite 
service, for she not only did almost everything for 
the Queen, but made it her business to supply also 
the place of maid to me, as much as ever I would 
suffer her. How fortunate for me that the person 
so hnmediately under me should be so good a 
creature I The other person we took was a 
Miss Mhaughendorf, a dresser to the Princess 
Royal and Augusta, a very pleasing young woman, 
gentle and interesting, who is just come from 
the King's German dominions to this place, to 
which she has been recommended by her father, 
who is clerk of the kitchen to the Duke of 
York. The Princesses have a German in this 
office, to assist their study of that language. 
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which, in their future destinations, may prove 
essential to them. 

Miss Planta’s post in the court-calendar is that 
of English teacher, but it seems to me, that of 
personal attendant upon the two eldest Princesses. 
She is with them always when they sup, work, take 
their lessons, or walk. 

We arrived at Nuneham at about six o’clock. 

The house is one of those straggling, half-new, 
half-old, half-comfortable, and half-forlom mansions, 
that are begun in one generation and finished in 
another. It is very pleasantly situated, and com- 
mands, from some points of view, all the towers of 
Oxford. 

In going across the park to the entrance, we 
saw not a creature. AU were busy, either in 
attendance upon the royal guests, or in finding 
hiding-places from whence to peep at them. 

We stopped at the portico, — ^but not even a 
porter was there we were obliged to get out of 
the carriage by the help of one of the postillions, 
and to enter the house by the help of wet grass, 
which would not suffer me to stay out of it, other- 
wise, I felt so strange in going in uninvited and 
unconducted, that I should have begged leave to 
stroll about till somebody appeared. 

Miss Planta, more used to these expeditions, 
though with quite as little taste for them, led the 
way, and said we had best go and see for our own 
rooms. 

I was quite of the same opinion, but much at a 
loss how we might find theno. We went through 
various passages, unknowing whither they might 
lead us, till at length we encountered a prodigious 
fine SCTvant. Miss Planta asked him for Lady 
Harcourt’s maid ; he bowed slightly, and passed on 
without making any answer. 

Very pleasant this ! — ^I then begged we might 
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turn back, not caring for another adventure of the 
same sort. Miss Planta complied; and we met 
two more of the yellow -laced saunterers, with 
whom she had precisely the same success. 

I think I never remember to have felt so much 
shame from my situation as at that time. To 
arrive at a house where no mistress nor master 
of it cared about receiving me ; to wander about, a 
guest uninvited, a visitor unthought of; without 
even a room to go to, a person to inquire for, or 
even a servant to speak to ! It was now I felt the 
real want of either a man or maid, to send for- 
ward, and find out what we were to do with 
ourselves; and indeed I resolved, then, I would 
not another time be so passive to unauthorised 
directions. 

The fault of this strange reception was certainly 
in the lady of the house, whose affair it was to 
have given orders, previous to our arrival, that 
some of her people should show us to whatever 
apartment she destined for us. The Queen herself 
had sent word that we were to attend her ; and 
however impossible it was that she could receive 
us herself, which her own attendance upon their 
Majesties made really impracticable, it was incum- 
bent upon her to have taken care that we should 
not have been utterly neglected. 

We strayed thus, backwards and forwards, for a 
full quarter of an hour, m these nearly deserted 
straggling passages ; and then, at length, met a 
Frenchwoman, whom Miss Planta immediately 
seized upon : it was Lady Harcouxt's woman, and 
Miss Planta had seen her at Windsor. 

“Pray show us,” cried Miss Planta, “where we 
are to go.” 

She was civil, and led us to a parlour looking 
very pleasantly upon the park, and asked if we 
would have some tea. Miss Planta assented. She 
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told us the King and Queen were in the park, and 
left us. 

As there was a garden door to this room, I 
thought it very possible the royal party and their 
suite might return to the house that way. This 
gave great addition to my discomposure, for I 
thought that to see them all in this forlorn plight 
would be still the worst part of the business ; I 
therefore pressed Miss Planta to let us make 
another attempt to discover our own rooms. 

Miss Planta laughed exceedingly at my dis- 
turbance, but complied very obligingly with my 
request. 

The wardrobe-women had already been shown 
to the rooms they were to prepare for the Queen 
and the Princesses. 

The King and Queen’s suite, then in the house, 
were the Duchess of Ancaster, Lady Charlotte 
Bertie, Colonel Fairly, and Major Price; with 
pages whose names I know not, and footmen, and 
two hairdressers. 

The family party in the house were, the Lord 
and Lady; two Miss Vernons, sisters of Lady 
Harcourt; General Harcourt, brother to Lord 
Harcourt,^ and aide-de-camp to the King; and 
Mrs. Harcourt, his wife.” ® 

In this our second wandering forth we had no 
better success than in the first; we either met 
nobody, or only were crossed by such superfine 
men in laced liveries, that we attempted not to 
question them. My constant dread was of meet- 
ing any of the royal party, while I knew not 
whither to run. Miss Planta, more inured to 
such situations, was not at all surprised at our 

^ WilKam, afterwards third Earl Harcourt, 1743-1830. At this date he 
had served in America in command of the Light Dragoons, and captured 
General Lee (see vol. i. p, 331). 

^ Mrs. Harcourt was the widow of Thomas Lockhart. She married 
General Harcourt in 1776, and died in 1833. 

VOL. II 2 a 
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difficulties and disgraces, and only diverted by my 
distress from them. 

We met at last with Mhaughendorf, and Miss 
Planta eagerly desired to be conducted to the 
Princesses’ rooms, that she might see if everything 
was prepared for them. 

When they had looked at the apartments 
destined for the Princesses, Miss Planta proposed 
our sitting down to our tea in the Princess 
Elizabeth’s room. This was extremely disagreeable 
to me, as I was sensible it must seem a great 
freedom from me, should her Royal Highness 
surprise us there ; but it was no freedom for Miss 
Planta, as she has belonged to all the Princesses 
these nine years, and is eternally in their sight. 
I could not, therefore, persuade her of the differ- 
ence; and she desired Mhaughendorf to go and 
order our tea upstairs. 

Miss Planta, followed by poor me, then whisked 
backwards and forwards, from one of the apart- 
ments to another, superintending all the prepara- 
tions ; and, as we were crossing a landing-place, a 
lady appeared upon the stairs, and Miss Planta 
called out, “ It’s Lady Harcourt,” and ran down to 
meet her. 

They talked together a few minutes. “ I must 
get you. Miss Planta,” said she, looking up towards 
me, “to introduce me to Miss Burney.” 

She then came up the stairs, said she was glad 
to see me, and desired I would order anything I 
wanted, either for the Queen or for myself. 

Cold enough was my silent curtsey. 

She talked again to Miss Planta, who, already 
knowing her, from seeing her frequently when in 
waitmg, as she is one of the ladies of the bed- 
chamber, was much more sociable than myself. 

She afterwards turned to me, and said, “If there 
is anything you want, Miss Burney, pray speak for 
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it.” And she added, “My sisters will attend you 
presently; — ^you wiU excuse me, — I have not a 
moment from their Majesties.” And then she 
curtsied, and left us. 

We returned to the Princess Elizabeth’s room, 
and there the tea followed, but not the promised 
sisters. 

I never saw Miss Planta laugh so heartily before 
nor since ; but my dismay was possibly comical to 
behold. 

The tea was but just poured out, when the door 
opened, and in entered all the Princesses. I was 
very much ashamed, and started up, but had no 
asylum whither to run. They all asked us how we 
did after our journey ; and I made an apology, as 
well as I coul4 to the Princess Elizabeth, for my 
intrusion into her apartment ; confessing I did not 
know where to find my own. 

The Princess Royal, eagerly coming up to me, 
said, “I thought you would be distressed at first 
arriving, and I wanted to help you ; and I inquired 
where your room was, and said I would look at it 
myself ; and I went round to it, but I found the 
King was that way, and so, you know, I could not 
go past him ; but indeed I wished to have seen it 
for you,” 

There was hardly any thanking her for such 
infinite sweetness ; — ^they then desired us to go on 
with our tea, and went into the Princess Royal’s 
room. 

I was now a little revived ; and soon after the 
Princess Elizabeth came back, and asked if we had 
done, desiring us at the same time not to hurry. 

Yes, we said; and ashamed of thus keeping 
possession of her room, I was gliding out, when 
she flew to me, and said, “Don’t go ! — ^pray come 
and stay with me a little” She then flew to 
another end of the room, and getting a chair. 
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brought it herself close up to me, and seating 
herself on another, said, “ Come, sit down by me. 
Miss Burney.” 

You may suppose how I resisted and apologised, 
— ^truly telling her that I had not opposed her 
Royal Highness’s design, from being ashamed of 
even suspecting it. She only laughed good - 
humouredly, and made me take the chair she 
had thus condescended to fetch me. 

“Well,” cried she, drawing quite close to me, — 
“so you have had Mrs. Locke with you? — ^how 
happy that must have made you ! ” 

And then she went on, in a manner that seemed 
desirous of being comfortable, till, in a very few 
minutes, the other Princesses came for her. 

The Princess Royal then told me she was quite 
sorry to hear we had been so much distressed ; and 
I found Miss Planta had recounted our adventures. 

I was not glad of this, though greatly gratified 
by the goodness of the Princess. But I know how 
quickly complaints circulate, and I wish not even 
for redress by such means, which commonly, when 
so obtained, is more humiliating than the offence 
which calls for it. 

When the Princesses left us, we were again at 
a loss what to do with ourselves ; we saw several 
passing servants, maids as well as men, and Miss 
Planta applied to them aU to show me my room, 
which I was anxious to inhabit in peace and 
solitude : however, they aU promised to send some 
one else, but no one came. Miss Planta, in the 
midst of the diversion she received from my un- 
availing earnestness to get into some retreat, had 
the good-nature to say, “ I knew how this would 
turn out, and wished the visit over before it began ; 
but it must reaUy be very new to you, unused as 
you are to it, and accustomed to so much attention 
in other places.” 
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At length she seized upon a woman -servant, 
who undertook to conduct me to this wished-for 
room. Miss Planta accompanied me, and off 
we set. 

In descending the stairs, a door opened which 
led to one of the state rooms, in which were the 
Royal Family. We glided softly past; but the 
Princess Royal, attended by the Duchess of 
Ancaster, came out to us. We soon found her 
Royal Highness had told our tale. “ Miss 
Vernons,”^ said the Duchess, “will come to take 
care of you ; you must both go and take possession 
of the eating-parlour, where you will sup ; and the 
equerries will be of your party-” 

I said not a word, but of general thanks, still 
longing only to go to my own room. I whispered 
this to Miss Planta, who obligingly, though rather 
reluctantly, consented to pursue our first scheme. 
But when the Duchess observed that we were 
turning off, she called out, “I see you do not 
know your way, so I’ll come and show you to 
the eating-parlour.” The Princess Royal said she 
would come with us also ; and, according to direc- 
tion, we were therefore necessitated to proceed. 

When we got to the hall leading to this parlour, 
we were suddenly stopped by the appearance of 
the Bang, who just then came out of that very 
room. Lord Harcourt attended, with a candle in 
his hand, and a group of gentlemen followed. 

We were advanced too far to retreat, and there- 
fore only stood stilL The King stopped, and spoke 
to the Duchess of Ancaster ; and then spoke very 
graciously to Miss Planta and me, inquiring when 
we set out, and what sort of journey we had had. 
He then ascended the stairs, the Princess Royal 
aecompanpng him, and aU the rest following ; the 
Duchess &st pointing to the door of the eating- 

^ Lady Harcourt’s sisters, Martha and Anne. Both died unmarried. 
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parlour, and bidding us go there, and expect Miss 
Vernons. 

Lord Harcourt, during this meeting, had con- 
trived to slip behind the fcng, to make me a very 
civil bow ; and when His Majesty moved on, he 
slid nearer me, and whispered a welcome to his 
house, in very civil terms. This was all he could 
do, so situated. 

We now entered the eating -room. We sat 
dovm, — ^but no Miss Vernons ! Presently the door 
opened, — I hoped they were coming, — ^but a clergy- 
man, a stranger to us both, appeared. This gentle- 
man, I afterwards found, was Mr. Hagget, chaplain 
to Lord Harcourt, and rector of a living in his 
lordship’s gift and neighbourhood; a young man, 
sensible, easy, and remarkably handsome, in very 
high favour with all the family. 

With nobody to introduce us to each other, we 
could but rise and bow, and curtsey, and sit down 
again. 

In a few minutes, again the door gave hopes to 
me of Miss Vernons ; — ^but there only appeared a 
party of gentlemen. 

Major Price came foremost, and immediately 
introduced me to General Harcourt. The General 
is a very shy man, with an air of much haughtiness ; 
he bowed and retreated, and sat dovm, and was 
wholly silent 

Colonel Fairly followed him, and taking a chair 
next mine, began some of the civilest speeches 
imaginable, concerning this opportunity of making 
acquaintance with me. 

Just then came in a housemaid, and said she 
would show me my room. I rose hastily. Miss 
Planta, who knew everybody present except the 
clergyman, was now willing to have sat still and 
chatted; but nothing short of compulsion could 
have kept me in such a situation, and therefore I 
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instantly accompanied the maid ; and poor Miss 
Planta could not stay behind. 

The truth is, the non-appearance of any of the 
ladies of the house struck me to be so extremely 
uncivil, that I desired nothing but to retire from 
all the party. 

I felt quite relieved when I once took possession 
of a room that, for the time, I might call my ovm ; 
and I could not possibly listen to Miss Planta’s 
desire of returning to the company. I told her 
frankly, that it was a situation so utterly disagree- 
able to me, that I must beg to decline placing 
myself in it again. 

She was afraid, she said, that, as the Duchess of 
Ancaster had taken the trouble to show us the 
room, and to tell us what to do, in the presence of 
the Princess Royal, the Queen might hear of our 
absconding and not be pleased with it. 

“ I must risk that,” I answered ; “ I shall openly 
teU my reasons, if questioned, and I firmly believe 
they v^ be satisfactory. If not questioned, I shall 
say nothing; and indeed I very much wish you 
would do the same.” 

She agreed, — consented, rather ; — and I was the 
more ob%ed to her from seeing it was contrary to 
her inclination. I was sorry, but I could not com- 
pliment at the expense of putting myself again into 
a situation I had been so earnest to change. Miss 
Planta bore it very well, and only wished the maid 
ferther, for never finding us out till we began to be 
comfortable vdthout her. 

Here we remained about two horns, unsum- 
moned, unnoticed, unoccupied, — except in forcing 
open a box which Mrs. Thielky had lent me for my 
wardrobe, and of which I had left the key, ingeni- 
ously, at Windsor. 

At ten o’clock a maid came to the door, and 
said supper was ready. 
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“Who sent you ?” I called out. 

“ Who do you come from ? ” cried Miss Planta. 

She was gone ; — ^we could get no answer. 

About a quarter of an hour after, one of those 
gentlemen footmen for whom you must already have 
discovered my partiality, called out, from the stairs, 
without troubling himself to come to the door, 
“ The supper waits.” 

He was already gone ; but Miss Planta darted 
after him, calling out, “ Who sent you ? — ^who did 
you come to 1 ” 

She was not heard by this gentleman, but what 
she said was echoed after him by some other, and 
the answer that reached our ears was, “The 
Equerries want the ladies.” 

This was enough ; Miss Planta returned quite 
indignant, after hastily replying, “We don’t choose 
any supper.” 

We were now precisely of an opinion. Miss 
Planta, indeed, was much more angry than myself ; 
for I was very sure the equerries had sent a very 
different message, and therefore thought nothing 
of the words used by the servant, but confined aU 
my dissatisfaction to its first origin, — the incivility 
in the ladies of the house, that they came not them- 
selves, or some one from them, to invite us in a 
manner that might be accepted. 

From this time, however, we became more 
comfortable, as absconding was our mutual desire ; 
and we were flung, by this means, into a style of 
sociability we might else never have arrived at. 

We continued together till Miss Planta thought 
it right to go and see if Mhaughendorf had pre- 
pared everything for the Princesses; and then I 
was left to myself — ^the very companion I just at 
that time most wished a tHe-a-tke with — ^till I was 
summoned to the Queen. 

In this tke-a-tke, I determined very concisely 
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upon my plan of procedure ; which was to quietly 
keep my own counsel, unless I found my conduct 
disapproved ; and, in that case, to rim all risks 
in openly declaring that I must always prefer soli- 
tude to society upon terms to which I was 
unaccustomed. 

A little after the scenes I have described, I was 
surprised, when, late at night, my summons was 
brought me by Lady Harcourt, who tapped gently 
at my door, and made me a little visit, previously 
to teUing me her errand. She informed me, also, 
that the Queen had given her commands for Miss 
Planta and me to belong to the suite the next day, 
in the visit to Oxford; and that a carriage was 
accordingly ordered for us. 

The Queen said not a word to me of the day’s 
adventures ; and I was glad to have them passed 
over, especially as Lady Harcourt’s visit, and the 
civility which accompanied it, appeared a little con- 
scious of remissness. But when, in speaking of 
Oxford, Her Majesty condescended to ask what 
gown I had brought with me, how did I rejoice to 
answer, a new Chamberry gauze, instead of only 
that which I have on, according to my Cerbera’s 
advice. 

My next difficulty was for a hair- dresser. 
Nuneham is three or four miles from Oxford ; and 
I had neither maid to dress, nor man to seek a 
dresser. I could only apply to Mrs. Thielky, and 
she made it her business to prevail with one of the 
royal footmen to get me a messenger, to order a 
hair-dresser from Oxford at six o’clock in the 
morning. The Queen, with most gracious con- 
sideration, told me, over night, that she should not 
want me till eight o’clock. 

Thus ended the first night of this excursion. 

Augmt 13 . — At six o’clock my hair-dresser, to 
my great satisfaction, arrived. Full two hours was 
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he at work,^ yet was I not finished, when Swarthy,® 
the Queen’s hair-dresser, came rapping at my door, 
to teU me Her Majesty’s hair was done, and she 
was waiting for me. I hurried as fast as I could, 
and ran down without any cap. She smiled at 
sight of my hasty attire, and said I should not be 
distressed about a hair-dresser the next day, but 
employ Swarthy’s assistant, as soon as he had done 
with the Princesses : “You should have had him,” 
she added, “to-day, if I had known you wanted 
him.” 

When Her Majesty was dressed, all but the hat, 
she sent for the three Princesses ; and the King 
came also. I felt very foolish with my uncovered 
head ; but it was somewhat the less awkward, from 
its being very much a custom, in the Royal Family, 
to go without caps; though none that appear 
before them use such a freedom. 

As soon as the hat was on, — “Now, Miss 
Burney,” said the Queen, “ I won’t keep you ; you 
had better go and dress too.” 

While I was dressing, a footman came to my 
door, with a formal message, that Miss Vernons 
begged I would come to breakfast. I immediately 
promised to make haste, glad to find something 
more resembling civility at length coming round 
to me. 

Presently after entered Miss Planta, in high 
spirits and great enjoyment. She told me she had 
been acquainting the Queen with the whole affair, 
and that the Queen quite approved of our staying 
upstairs. She had been, also, with the equerries, 
and had a fine laugh with them about their “ want- 

^ This gives some idea of the elaborate and monumental character 
of the Georgian head-dress. When, from religious scruples, the solitary 
Olney barber gave up dressing hair on Sunday, it is related that Lady 
Austen had to nave hers done on Saturday evenings, and more than once 
sat up all night to avoid disarranging it (Wrighrs Life of 0<mper^ 1892, 
p. 291). 

^ In the Royal Calendar this worthy figures as J. B. Suardy. 
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ing the ladies”; they declared they had sent no 
message at all, and that the servant had simply 
received orders to tell us that Miss Vernons desired 
om’ company to supper. 

I thought it mighty unnecessary to have ac- 
quainted the equerries with what could only furnish 
a laugh against ourselves : however, the thing was 
done, and down we went together. 

The two Miss Vernons, General Harcourt, 
Colonel Fairly, Major Price, and Mr. Hagget were 
all at breakfast. The Miss Vernons immediately 
began an apology about the supper the preceding 
night, declaring themselves extremely sorry we 
should not have had any, which they found was 
entirely owing to a blunder in the message given 
by the servants. 

The gentlemen were all dying to make a laugh 
about the equerries “wanting the ladies”; and 
Colonel Fairly began: but tiie gravity of my 
behaviour soon quieted him. Mr. Hagget was 
content to be observant of a new person ; General 
Harcourt scarce ever speaks but from necessity; 
and Major Price was as grave as myself. 

The eldest Miss Vernon is plain, and a little 
old-maidish ; but I found her, afterwards, sensible, 
well read, and well bred : but not quite immediately 
did she appear so, as you will soon see. 

The youngest is many years her junior, and fat 
and handsome, good-humoured, and pleasing in 
her smiles, though high and distant till they are 
called forth. 

After breakfast, when we were aU breaking up, 
to prepare for church, I had a short explanatory 
conversation with Major Price, who came to speak 
to me concerning the preceding evening, and to 
confess his extreme surprise at our shutting our- 
selves up from their society. He had had a great 
mind, he said, to have come himself to see for us. 
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but did not know whether it would be right, 
They waited, he added — Miss Vernons and all of 
them — a quarter of an hour after the supper was 
upon the table, and then a servant came in, from 
us, to tell the equerries that we would not have 
any supper ; — “ And indeed,” continued he, a little 
forcibly, “I must own I was rather hurt by the 
message.” 

“Hurt?” cried I, — “what a gentle word! — 
I am sure I think you might rather have been 
angry.” 

“ Why — ^to own the truth — I believe I was.” 

I was interrupted before I could explain more 
fully how the matter stood ; nor have I ever found 
opportunity since. However, I think it very 
likely he suggested the truth Mmself. Be that as 
it may. Miss Vernons went for their cloaks, and 
Miss Planta ran to the Princesses, and therefore 
I was obhged to be a little abrupt, and retreat 
also. 

When Miss Planta was ready, she came to 
fetch me. We went downstairs, but knew not 
whither to proceed. In the eating -parlour we 
had left only the gentlemen, and they were waiting 
to attend the King. There was no other place to 
which we could turn, and we had another of those 
wandering distresses that had made me so comfort- 
less the night before. My wish was to find Miss 
Vernons; — ^my expectation was to be found by 
them. Neither, however, happened ; and the first 
time we met anybody that could give us any 

information, we were told ^they had been gone 

some time. 

Very agreeable news 1 

I could not, however, bear to give up going 
to church, for I knew that the thanksgiving was 
to be that morning for the preservation of the 
King firom assassination; and to let pique at this 
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unaccountable behaviour, after all the apologies 
just passed, prevent my hearing and joining in 
a prayer of such a nature, in "which now I am 
peculiarly interested, would have been Ul worth 
the whUe. I therefore proposed to Miss Planta 
that we should go by ourselves, and desire one 
of the servants to show us at once into Mr. 
Hagget's pew : for that we had already heard 
offered to the use of Miss Vernons, as Lord 
Harcourt’s was reserved for their Majesties. She 
agreed ; and we proceeded, following such stragglers 
as showed us our way : the servant to whom we 
applied having soon deserted us. 

The church is in a very beautiful situation in 
the park, and built in the form of a Grecian 
temple.^ I admired it very much for its plainness 
and elegance. 

When we got to it, the very first step we took 
in it showed us the Miss Vernons, very composedly 
seated in a large pew at the entrance. I now led 
the way, and took a place next to Miss Vernons, 
as much "without apology as "without invitation. 

Mr. Hagget both read and preached. I was a 
good deal touched by the occasional thanksgi"ving, 
chiefly from kno"wing how much it must affect the 
Queen and the Princesses. Cause enough, indeed, 
is there for thanksgiving and rejoicing in the safety 
of so mild and exemplary a sovereign. 

When the service was over, and the Royal 
Family were gone, I thought it but righ"t, in such 
a place, to subdue my proud feelings so far as to 
say to the Miss Vernons, I hoped we had not 
disturbed them. 

I was very glad I took this little step down, for 
Miss Vernon, colouring, apologised for not waiting 
for us, which she said was o"wing to the fear of 

^ It had been built in 1764, in the Ionic order, after a design of Simon, 
Earl of Harcourt, touched up by Athenian ” Stuart 
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not getting into the chapel before the Royal 
Family. And then she asked if we should like 
to look at the altar-piece, which was the work of 
Mr. Mason.^ 

And now for the Oxford expedition. 

How many carriages there were, and how they 
were arranged, I observed not sufficiently to 
recollect ; but the party consisted of their 
Majesties, the Princesses Royal, Augusta, and 
Elizabeth, the Duchess of Ancaster, Lord and 
Lady Harcourt, Lady Charlotte Bertie, and the 
two Miss Vernons. 

These last ladies are daughters of the late Lord 
Vernon, and sisters of Lady Harcourt. 

General Harcourt, Colonel Fairly, and Major 
Price, and Mr. Hagget, with Miss Planta and my- 
self, completed the group. Miss Planta and I, of 
course, as the only undignified persons, brought up 
the rear. We were in a chaise of Lord Harcourt. 

The city of Oxford afforded us a very noble 
view on the road, and its spires, towers, and domes 
soon made me forget aU the little objects of minor 
spleen that had been crossing me as I journeyed 
towards them ; and indeed, by the time I arrived 
in the midst of them, their grandeur, nobility, 
antiquity, and elevation impressed my mind so 
forcibly, that I felt for the first time since my new 
situation had taken place a rushing in of ideas that 
had no connection with it whatever. 

The roads were lined with decently dressed 
people, and the high street was so crowded we 
were obliged to drive gently and carefully, to 
avoid trampling the people to death. Yet their 
behaviour was perfectly respectful and proper. 
Nothing could possibly be better conducted than 
the whole of this expedition. 

1 William Mason, the poet, 1794-97. It represented “The Good 
Samaritan.’ 
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We all drove straight to the theatre, in 
procession. Here, in alighting from the carriages, 
there was some difficulty, on account of the 
pressure of the people to see the King and Queen, 
and Princesses : however, even then, it was still the 
genteelest and most decent crowd I ever saw. 

Here it was that Major Price signalised that 
part of his character I have so strongly marked, of 
his being truly a gentleman. It was his business 
to attend and guard the King: but he was 
determined to take almost equal care of some of 
his Majesty’s subjects : he was everybody’s equerry 
during the whole expedition, assisting and looking 
after every creature, seeing us all out of our 
carriages and into them, and addressing the people, 
when they pressed too forward, with a steadiness 
and authority that made them quicker in retreat 
than all the staves of all the constables, who were 
attending by dozens at the entrance of every 
college. 

At the outward gate of the theatre, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Chapman,^ received their Majesties. 
All the Professors, Doctors, etc., then in Oxford, 
arrayed in their professional robes, attended him. 
— How I wished my dear father amongst them ! * 

The Vice-Chancellor then conducted their 
Majesties along the iimer court, to the door of 
the theatre, aU the rest following; and there, 
waiting their arrival, stood the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough, the Marquis of Blandford, in a 
nobleman’s Oxford robe, and Lady Caroline and 
Lady Elizabeth Spencer. 

After they had aU paid their dutiej^ a r^ular 
procession followed, wMch I should have thought 
very pretty, and much have liked to have seen, 

^ Dr. Joseph Chapman, Vice-Chancelior, 1784r^8; also President of 
Trinity CoU^e, 177^1808. 

^ Dr. Burney was a Mns.D. of Oxford. 
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had I been a mere looker-on ; but I was frequently 
at a loss what to do with myself, and uncertain 
whether I ought to proceed in the suite, or stand 
by as a spectator; and Miss Planta was stiU, if 
possible, more fearful. 

The theatre was filled with company, all well 
dressed, and arranged in rows around it. The area 
below them was entirely empty, so that there was 
not the least confusion. The Chancellor’s chair, 
at the head of about a dozen steps, was prepared 
for the King; and just below him, to his left, a 
form for the Queen and the Princesses. 

The King walked foremost from the area, 
conducted by the University’s Vice - Chancellor. 
The Queen followed, handed by her own Vice- 
Chamberlain. The Princess Royal followed, led 
by the King’s Aide-de-camp, General Harcourt; 
and Princess Augusta, leaning on Major Price. 
Princess Elizabeth walked alone, no other servant 
of the King being present, and no rank authorising 
such a conduct, without office. 

Next followed the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough ; then the Duchess of Ancaster, and 
Marquis of Blandford; next. Lord and Lady 
Harcourt, then the two Lady Spencers and Lady 
Charlotte Bertie, then the Miss Vernons, and then 
Miss Planta and a certain F. B. 

We were no sooner arranged, and the door of 
the theatre shut, than the King, his head covered, 
sat down ; the Queen did the same, and then the 
three Princesses. 

All the rest, throughout the theatre, stood. 

The Vice-Chancellor then made a low obeisance 
to the King, and producing a written paper, began 
the Address of the University, to thank His 
Majesty for this second visit, and to congratulate 
him and the nation on his late escape from 
assassination. He read it in an audible and distinct 
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voice ; and in its conclusion, an address was 
suddenly made to the Queen, expressive of much 
concern for her late distress, and the highest and 
most profound veneration for her amiable and 
exalted character. 

An address, to me so unexpected, and on a 
subject so recent and of so near concern, in presence 
of the person preserved, his wife, and his children, 
was infinitely touching. 

The Queen could scarcely bear it, though she 
had already, I doubt not, heard it at Nuneham, as 
these addresses must be first read in private, to 
have the answers prepared. Nevertheless, this 
public tribute of loyalty to the King, and of 
respect to herself, went gratefully to her heart, 
and filled her eyes with tears — ^which she would 
not, however, encourage, but, smihng through 
them, dispersed them with her fan, with which she 
was repeatedly obliged to stop their course down 
her cheeks. 

The Princesses, less guarded, the moment their 
father’s danger was mentioned, wept ivith but 
little control; and no wonder, for I question if 
there was one dry eye in the theatre. The tribute, 
so just, so honourable, so elegant, paid to the 
exalted character of the Queen, aj(fected everybody, 
with joy for her escape from affliction, and with 
delight at the reward and the avowal of her 
virtues. 

When the address was ended, the King took a 
paper from Lord Harcourt, and read his answer. 
The King reads admirably ; with ease, feeling, and 
force, and without any hesitation. His voice is 
particularly full and fine. I was very much sur- 
prised by its effect.^ 

When he had done, he took off his hat, and 

^ The Address, dated August 19, 1786, and the King’s reply, are 
printed in the Gmileman's Magazim for August 1786, p. 719. 

VOL. II 2 H 
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bowed to the Chancellor and Professors, and 
delivered the answer to Lord Harcourt, who, walk- 
ing backwards, descended the stairs, and presented 
it to the Vice-Chancellor. 

All this ceremony was so perfectly new to me, 
that I rejoiced extremely in not missing it. Indeed 
I would not have given up the pleasure of seeing 
the Queen on this occasion for any sort of sight 
that could have been exhibited to me. 

Next followed music : a good organ, very well 
played, anthem-ed and voluntary-ed us for some 
time. 

After this, the Vice-Chancellor and Professors 
begged for the honour of kissing the King’s hand. 
Lord Harcourt was again the backward messenger ; 
and here followed a great mark of goodness in the 
King : he saw that nothing less than a thorough- 
bred old courtier, such as Lord Harcourt, could 
walk backwards down these steps, before himself, 
and in sight of so full a hall of spectators ; and he 
therefore dispensed with being approached to his 
seat, and walked down himself into the area, where 
the Vice-Chancellor kissed his hand, and was imi- 
tated by every Professor and Doctor in the room. 

Notwithstanding this considerate good-nature in 
His Majesty, the sight, at times, was very ridicu- 
lous. Some of the worthy coUegiates, unused to 
such ceremonies, and unaccustomed to such a 
presence, the moment they had kissed the King’s 
hand, turned their backs to him, and walked away 
as in any common room ; others, attempting to do 
better, ^d still worse, by tottering and stumbling, 
and falling foul of those behind them; some, 
ashamed to kneel, took the King’s hand straight up 
to their mouths ; others, equally off their guard, 
plumped down on both knees, and could hardly get 
up again ; and many, in their confusion, fairly arose 
by pulling His Majesty’s hand to raise them. 
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As the King spoke to every one, upon Lord 
Harcourt’s presenting them, this ceremonial took 
up a good deal of time ; but it was too new and 
diverting to appear long. 

It was vacation time ; there were therefore none 
of the students present. 

When the whole was over, we left the theatre 
in the same form we had entered it. The Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough, the Marquis and the 
Ladies Spencer, attended the Edng and Queen to 
their carriages, and then went back to the theatre, 
to wait for their own. 

I cannot now go on with our progress regularly, 
for I do not remember it. I will only, therefore, 
in general, say, that I was quite delighted with the 
city, and so entertained and so pleased with such 
noble buildings as it presented to me, that I felt, 
as I have told you, a consciousness to pleasure 
revived in me, whiich had long lain nearly dormant. 

We went to aU the colleges in the same order 
that we came to the theatre. I shall attempt 
no descriptions ; I shall only mention a few little 
personal circumstances, and some of those court 
etiquettes which, from their novelty to me, will, 
I judge, be new also to my Susan ; and what is new 
in customs or manners is always worth knowing. 

At Christ Church College, where we arrived 
at about three o’clock, in a large hall there was a 
cold collation prepared for their Majesties and the 
Princesses. It was at the upper end of the haUL 
I could not see of what it consisted, though it would 
have been very agreeable, after so much standing 
and sauntering, to have given my opinion of it in 
an experimental way. 

Their Majesties and the Princesses sat down to 
this table; as well satisfied, I believe, as any of 
their subjects so to do. The Duchess of Ancaster 
and Lady Harcourt stood behind the chairs of the 
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Queen and the Princess Royal. There were no 
other ladies of sufficient rank to officiate for Prin- 
cesses Augusta and Elizabeth. Lord Harcourt 
stood behind the King’s chair ; and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and the head master of Christ Church, with 
salvers in their hands, stood near the table, and 
ready to hand, to the three noble waiters, whatever 
was wanted: while the other Reverend Doctors 
and Learned Professors stood aloof, equally ready 
to present to the Chancellor and the Master what- 
ever they were to forward. 

We, meanwhile, untitled attendants, stood at the 
other end of the room, forming a semicircle, and 
aU strictly facing the royal coUationers. We con- 
sisted of the Miss Vernons, thrown out here as 
much as their humble guests — Colonel Fairly, 
Major Price, General Harcourt, and, — though I 
know not why, — Lady Charlotte Bertie ; — ^with all 
the inferior Professors, in their gowns, and some, 
too much frightened to advance, of the upper 
degrees. These, with Miss Planta, Mr. Hagget, 
and myself, formed this attendant semicircle. 

The time of this collation was spent very plea- 
santly — ^to me, at least, to whom the novelty of the 
scene rendered it entertaining. It was agreed that 
we must all be absolutely famished unless we could 
partake of some refreshment, as we had breakfasted 
early, and had no chance of dining before six or 
seven o’clock. A whisper was soon buzzed through 
the semicircle, of the deplorable state of our appe- 
tite apprehensions; and presently it reached the 
ears of some of the worthy Doctors. Immediately 
a new whisper was circulated, which made its pro- 
gress with great vivacity, to offer us whatever we 
would wish, and to beg us to name what we chose. 

Tea, coffee, and chocolate, were whispered back. 

The method of producing, and the means of 
swallowing them, were much more difficult to settle 
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than the choice of what was acceptable. Major 
Price and Colonel Fairly, however, seeing a very 
large table close to the wainscot behind us, desired 
our refreshments might be privately conveyed there, 
behind the semicircle, and that, while all the group 
backed very near it, one at a time might feed, 
screened by all the rest from observation. 

I suppose I need not inform you, my dear Susan, 
that to eat in presence of any of the Royal Family 
is as much hors damage as to be seated. 

This plan had speedy success, and the very good 
Doctors soon, by sly degrees and with watchful 
caution, covered the whole table with tea, coffee, 
chocolate, cakes, and bread and butter. 

The ftirther plan, however, of one at a time 
feasting and the rest fasting and standing sentinels, 
was not equally approved; there was too much 
eagerness to seize the present moment, and too 
much fear of a sudden retreat, to give patience for 
so slow a proceeding. W e could do no more, there- 
fore, than stand in a double row, with one to screen 
one throughout the troop ; and, in this manner, 
we were all very plentifully and very pleasantly 
served. 

The Duchess of Ancaster and Lady Harcourt, 
as soon as the first serving attendance was over, 
were dismissed from the royal chairs, and most 
happy to join our group, and partake of our repast. 
The Duchess, extremely fatigued with stan^g, 
drew a small body of troops before her, that she 
might take a few minutes’ rest on a form by one 
of the doors; and Lady Charlotte Bertie did the 
same, to relieve an ankle which she had unfor- 
tunately sprained. 

“Poor Miss Burney!” cried the good-natured 
Duchess, “I wish she could sit down, for she is 
unused to this work She does not know yet what 
it is to stand for five hours following, as we do.” 
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The beautiful window of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Mr. Jervis J in New College, would alone have 
recovered me, had my fatigue been infinitely more 
serious. 

In one of the colleges I stayed so long in an old 
chapel, lingering over antique monuments, that all 
the party were vanished before I missed them, 
except Doctors and Professors ; for we had a train 
of those everywhere ; and I was then a little sur- 
prised by the approach of one of them, saying, 
“You seem inclined to abide with us. Miss 
Burney?” — and then another, in an accent of 
facetious gallantry, cried, “No, no, don’t let us 
shut up Miss Burney among old tombs I — No, no ! ” 

After this, many of the good Doctors occasion- 
ally spoke to me, when there happened to be 
opportunity. How often did I wish my dear 
father amongst them! They considered me as a 
Doctor’s daughter, and were all most excessively 
courteous, — handing, and pointing, and showing me 
about as much as possible. 

In another college, while Miss Planta and myself 
were hanging a little back, at the entrance into a 
small cedar chapel, that would not much more than 
hold the Royal Family and their immediate suite, 
the Duchess of Ancaster, who took every oppor- 
tunity to show me civilities, and distinguish me, 
came down the steps, and made me ascend them, 
to return with her, when she called to her daughter, 
and in the most obliging terms introduced me to 
her, with many kind speeches of her wish that we 
should cultivate much acquaintance. 

Lady Charlotte is very handsome, and has a very 
good figure: she unfortunately lisps very much, 
which, at first, never prejudices in favour of the 


^ The Jarvis (not Jervis) here mentioned, was Thomas Jarvis, the glass 

S ainter, who in 1777 painted the west windows at New College, intro- 
ucing figures from the Nativity of Reynolds. 
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understanding : but I have conversed with her too 
little to know anything more of her than that she 
is well bred, and seems to have a large portion, 
internally, of the good-natured and obliging dis- 
position of her mother. 

At the Town Hall, an Address was presented 
by the Mayor and Corporation of the city of 
Oxford to the Bang, which the Mayor read, while 
the same ceremony of the sitting and standing was 
practised that I have described at the theatre. 
The King took off his hat, and bowed, and received 
the Address, after hearing it, but returned no 
answer. Nor has His ^Majesty made any except 
to the Oxford University, though they have, since, 
poured in upon him from every part of the kingdom. 

The Mayor was then knighted. 

I think it was in Trinity College that we saw 
the noblest library I have ever happened to enter. 
For ’tis but little, my dear Susan, I have seen of 
sights. Here we had new court scenery, in which 
I acted but an uncourtier-like part. The Queen 
and Princesses had seats prepared for them, which, 
after a stroll up and down the library, they were 
glad, I believe, to occupy. The la^es of their 
suite were then graciously ordered by Her Majesty 
to be seated, as there was not here the state or 
public appearance that was observed at the theatre, 
and in the college where the refreshments were 
given. 

As to the poor men, they never must sit in the 
presence of the Queen, be they whom they will, or 
what they will : so they were fain to stand it out. 

Miss Planta glided away, behind a pillar, and, 
being there unseen, was able to lounge a little. She 
was dreadfully tired. So was every]S)dy but myself. 
For me, my curiosity was so awake to everything, 
that I seemed insensible to aU inconvenience. 

I could not, in such a library, prevail with myself 
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to so modest a retirement as Miss Planta’s : I 
considered that the Queen had herself ordered my 
attendance in this expedition, and I thought myself 
very well privileged to make it as pleasant as I 
could. I therefore stole softly down the room, to 
the farther end, and there amused myself with 
examining what books were within reach of my 
eyes, and with taking down and looking into all such 
as were also within reach of my understanding. 
This was very pleasant sport to me ; and had we 
stayed there till midnight would have kept me 
from weariness. 

In another college (we saw so many, and in such 
quick succession, that I recollect not any by name, 
though aU by situation) I saw a performance of 
courtly etiquette, by Lady Charlotte Bertie, that 
seemed to me as difficult as any feat I ever beheld, 
even at Astley’s or Hughes’s.^ It was in an 
extremely large, long, spacious apartment. The 
King always led the way out, as well as in, upon aU 
entrances and exits : but here, for some reason that 
I know not, the Queen was handed out first ; and 
the Princesses, and the Aide-de-camp, and Equerry 
followed. The King was very earnest in conversa- 
tion with some Professor : the attendants hesitated 
whether to wait or follow the Queen ; but presently 
the Duchess of Ancaster, being near the door, 
shpped out, and Lady Harcourt after her. The 
Miss Vernons, who were but a few steps from 
them, went next But Lady Charlotte, by chance, 

^ These were rival equestrians. Philip Astley (1749-1814), who had 
been a co^oral in Elliot’s Light Horse, had at this date a “ New AmpM- 
theatre Riding House ” at the foot of Westminster Bridge, known as The 
Royal Grove ; Charles Hughes was the founder with Charles Dibdin, in 
November 1789, of the opposition Royal Circus, at the south end of the 
Blackftiars Road. This was burned down in August 1805, re-erected in 
the following year, and called later the Surrey Theatre. 

And burnt the Royal Circus in a hurry— 

CTwas call'd the Circus then, hut now the Surrey) 

— sin^ the JR>ejected Ad&rmm in 1819, referring to “ Base Buonaparte’ 
and ms ubiquitous malevolence. 
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happened to be very high up the room, and near to 
the King. Had I been in her situation, I had surely 
waited till His Majesty went first ; but that would 
not, I saw, upon this occasion, have been etiquette ; 
— she therefore faced the Bang, and began a march 
backwards, — ^her ankle already sprained, and to walk 
forward, and even leaning upon an arm, was painful 
to her : nevertheless, back she went, perfectly up- 
right, without one stumble, without ever looking 
once behind to see what she might encounter ; and 
with as graceful a motion, and as easy an air, as I 
ever saw anybody enter a long room, she retreated, 
I am sure, full twenty yards backwards out of 
one. 

For me, I was also, unluckily, at the upper end 
of the room, looking at some portraits of founders, 
and one of Henry VIII. in particular, from Holbein. 
However, as soon as I perceived what was going 
forward, — ^backward, rather, — I glided near the 
wainscot (Lady Charlotte, I should mention, made 
her retreat along the very middle of the room), 
and having paced a few steps backwards, stopped 
short to recover, and, while I seemed examining 
some other portrait, disentangled my train from the 
heels of my shoes, and then proceeded a few steps 
only more; and then, observing the King turn 
another way, I slipped a yard or two at a time 
forwards ; and hastily look^ back, and then was able 
to go again according to rule, and in this manner, 
by slow and varying means, I at length made my 
escape. 

Miss Planta stood upon less ceremony, and fairly 
ran off. 

Since that time, however, I have come on pro- 
digiously, by constant practice, in the power and 
skin of waDang backwards, without tripping up my 
own heels, feeling my head giddy, or treamng my 
train out of the plaits — accidents very frequent 
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among novices in that business ; and I have no 
doubt but that, in the course of a few months, I 
shall arrive at all possible perfection in the true 
court retrograde motion. 

In another College, in an old Chapter House, I 
had the opportunity to see another court -scene. 
It was nearly round in shape, and had various old 
images and ornaments. We were aU taken in by 
the Doctors attendant, and the party, with Doctors 
and aU, nearly filled it: but, finding it crowded, 
everybody stood upon the less ceremony, and we all 
made our examinations of the various contents of 
the room quite at our ease ; tiU suddenly the King 
and Queen, perceiving two very heavy old-fashioned 
chairs were placed at the head of the room for their 
reception, graciously accepted them, and sat down. 
Nothing could exceed the celerity with which all 
confusion instantly was over, and the most solemn 
order succeeded to it. Chairs were presented to 
the three Princesses by the side of the Queen, and 
the Duchess of Ancaster and Lady Harcourt 
planted themselves at their backs; while Lady 
Charlotte instantly retreated close to the wall, and 
so did every creatiure else in the room, all accord- 
ing to their rank or station, and the Royal Family 
remained conspicuous and alone, all crowd dis- 
persed, and the space of almost the whole room 
unoccupied before them, so close to the walls did 
everybody respectfully stand. 

The last college we visited was Cardinal Wolsey’s, 
— an immense fabric. While roving about a very 

q)acious apartment, Mr. F came behind me, 

and whispered that I might easily slip out into 
a small parlour, to rest a little while; almost 
everybody having taken some opportunity to 
contrive themselves a little sitting but myself. I 
assured him, very truly, I was too little tired to 
make it worth while ; but poor Miss Planta was so 
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woefully fatigued that I could not, upon her 
account, refuse to be of the party. He conducted 
us into a yery neat little parlour, belonging to the 
master of the college, and Miss Planta flung herself 
on a chair, half dead with weariness. 

Mr. F was glad of the opportunity to sit 

for a moment also ; for my part, I was quite alert. 
Alas ! my dear Susan, ’tis my mind that is so weak, 
and so open to disorder ; — ^my body, I really find, 
when it is an independent person, very strong, and 
capable of much exertion without suffering from it. 

Mr. F now produced, from a paper re- 

pository concealed in his coat pocket, some apricots 
and bread, and insisted upon my eating; — ^but I 
was not inclined to the repast, and saw he was half 
famished himself ; — so was poor Miss Planta : how- 
ever, he was so persuaded I must both be as hungry 
and as tired as himself, that I was forced to eat an 
apricot to appease him. 

Presently, while we were in the midst of this 
regale, the door suddenly opened, and the Queen 
came in ! — ^followed by as many attendants as the 
room would contain. 

Up we all started, myself alone not discounte- 
nanced ; for I really think it quite respect sufficient 
never to sit down in the royal presence, without 
aiming at having it suppos^ I have stood bolt 
upright ever since I have been admitted to it. 

Quick into our pockets was crammed our bread, 
and close into our hands was squeezed our fruit ; 
by which I discovered that our appetites were to 
be supposed annihilated, at the same time that our 
strength was to be invincible. 

Very soon after this we were joined by the Bang, 
and in a few minutes we all paraded forth to the 
carriages, and drove back to Nuneham. 

I have been very minute in this Oxford accoimt, 
because it presented scenes so new to me, and 
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because I conclude that, after you have had a month 
or two of general journal, you will have nothing 
more to he new to either of us. 

'This Oxford expedition was, altogether, highly 
entertaining to me ; ^ but I ought not to close it 
without telling you the sweetness of all the 
Princesses, who each made a point of speaking to 
Miss Planta and to me upon entering or quitting 
every college, as we stood in the ranks, while they 
passed. 

I stayed in my own room tUl a message from 
Miss Vernons brought me down to dinner ; and 
from this time forward those ladies exerted them- 
selves to the utmost in being attentive, sociable, 

and civil. I found the Major, Mr. F Mr. 

Hagget, Miss Planta, and themselves ; and we had 
a very pleasant dinner, talking over the sights just 
seen. 

AU the afternoon was spent in the same party. 
We went into Lord Harcourt’s library to tea and 
coffee, and there we had short visits from his Lord- 
ship and the Duchess of Ancaster. 

In the evening Lady Harcourt came also, and 
was amazingly courteous. The Queen then sent 
for the Miss Vernons into the drawing-room, and 
Miss Planta and myself left the gentlemen to take 
care of themselves, and retired for the evening to 
our own rooms. 

You must know, wherever the King and Queen 
are, nobody comes into their sight unsent for, not 
even the master and mistress of the house, unless 
they are publicly acquainted that their Majesties 
are coming, and mean to see them. 

Monday, August 14. — I come now to introduce 
to you a new acquaintance. 

I did not get down to breakfast till it was almost 

^ These remarks show that this expedition was not entirely so dismal 
an affair as it has sometimes been represented to be. 
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over, as I was detained with the Queen, and as 
everybody was obliged to make what haste they 
could, in order to insure a meal before a 
summons. 

I fovmd Miss Planta, and the Aide-de-camp, 
Vice-Chamberlain, and Equerry; Lady Harcourt 
had already breakfasted with them, but made off as 
soon as the Queen was visible, to wait upon Her 
Majesty. Miss Vernons lay in bed, from yester- 
day’s fatigues. 

The extreme silence and gravity of the Aide-de- 
camp threw a reserve and constraint on all the 
party, and we were all nearly dumb, when a new 
lady suddenly rushed into the room. This was 
Mrs. Harcourt, the Aide-de-camp’s wife,^ who had 
been ill the preceding day, and therefore had not 
ventured to Oxford. She is a showy, handsome 
woman, extremely talkative, with quick parts, 
high spirits, and a rattling vein of humour. 

Miss Planta, who had taken Lady Harcourt’s 
place, in order to pour out the tea, instantly moved 
to another. Mrs. Harcourt hurried into that just 
vacated, without ceremony, calling out, “How 
monstrous late you all are I — though I need not 
talk, for I hate gettmg up early. I was so vastly 
ill yesterday I could not stir, but I am vastly well 
to-day, so I am going to Blenheim.” 

This day had been previously dedicated to 
seeing Blenheim. 

“ To Blenheim ? ” repeated General Harcourt in 
a low voice. 

“Yes, Sir, to Blenheim ! So no grave faces, for 
my plan is fixed.” 

He half articulated a fear of her being ill again, 
but she stopped him with “Oh, no matter, leave 
that to the Fates ; — ^the Queen has been so gracious 
as to say I may go, and therefore go I shall : so 

^ See aTite^ p. 44&. 
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say nothing about it, for that’s settled and unalter- 
able.” 

“ After being so iU yesterday,” said Mr. F , 

“ I think it will be rather too much for you.” 

“Not at aU! — and what’s more, you must carry 
me.” 

“ I am very glad to hear it,” cried he, “ if go you 
will” 

“Yes, that I will, certainly; and some of you 
must take me. I have no coach ordered, — ^and 
there is not one to spare: so, amongst you, you 
equerries, you must carry me. I have never been 
to Blenheim since I married.” 

“Were you before ?” said the General. 

“Yes, Sir, and you took me.” 

“Did I?” 

“Yes, Sir, you had that honour; and I think 
you have never taken that trouble since.” 

All this, though uttered in a voice as peremptory 
as the language, was spoken with very becoming 
smiles, and an air of saucy good-humour. , 

The breakfast all this wMle had stood quite stiU : 
indeed there was nobody but myself that had not 
nearly done. Major Price handed me roll and 
butter and bread across the table, by way of hint, 

I believe ; all which I declined : at last Mr. F 

said, “ Miss Burney, which is your cup ? ” 

Upon this, Mrs. Harcovut, abruptly turning to 
me, exclaimed, “ Oh dear, you’ve got no tea ! ” 
Then pouring out a dish of slop, added, “ Can you 
drink it ? It looks very melancholy 1 ” 

“No,” I said, “I had had enougk” 

Have not you also, my Susan, had enough of 
this scene ? 

The Blenheim visit being considered as a private 
one, nobody went but of the Marlborough acquaint- 
ance : though, in all royal parties, the whole com- 
pany is always named by the Royals, and the 
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Lords and Ladies of the mansions have no more 
right to invite a guest than a guest has to come 
uninvited. 

I spent this day very pleasantly, in walking over 
the grounds, which are extremely pretty, seeing a 
flower-garden planned by Mr. Mason, and the 
pictures in the house. The two Miss Vernons, 
Miss Planta, and Mr. Hagget, were aU that re- 
mained at Nuneham. And it was now I wholly 
made peace with those two ladies ; especially the 
eldest, as I found her, the moment she was re- 
moved from rays so bright that they had dazzled 
her, a rational, composed, obliging woman. She 
took infinite and unwearied pains to make amends 
for the cold and strange opening of our acquaint- 
ance, by the most assiduous endeavours to give me 
pleasure and amusement. And she succeeded very 
well I could blame nobody but the Countess’ 
sister for our reception ; I plainly saw these ladies 
had been unprepared to look upon us as any charge 
to themselves. 

In the flower-garden, there are some very pretty 
and unpubhshed verses by JMr. Whitehead.^ 

The Royal excursioners did not return till 
between six and seven o’clock, when we dined with 
the same party as the preceding day. The evening, 
too, had just the same visitors, and passed in just 
the same manner. 

^ According to the Beauties of Bugland and Wales^ 1813, voL xii. Part 
II. pp. 280 and 282, Whitehead wrote inscriptions for the statues of Hebe 
and Faunus. But these were not his only poetical contributions to the 
Nuneham Flower Garden. 
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Lowndes and ‘^Cecilia” 

Sir, 

I came on Tuesday to buy your Second Volume Quarto ^ 
and with design to mention Cecilia, As I found you out of 
Town, I now write my Business. On EvelhicCs being pub- 
lished, Mr. Cadell said, he wished he had known he could 
have got the Copy ; and, I doubt not, has circumvented you 
with unbecoming Art. — In respect to Evelina^ the two first 
Volumes were sent to get my Opinion ; I answered, that the 
Author had Ability, and if the Marybone Scene was abridged, 
and the City Visits lessened, the Work would appear more 
lively ; and, if the Author would write a third Volume, replete 
with Modem Characters, I should be glad to see it when 
finished.^ About six Months afterwards the whole was 
brought by a plain-dressed young Gentleman, who did not 
chuse to mention the Author. I named a Sum, which was 
accepted and paid, and he afterwards said the Writer was 
contented with it. I printed 500, and afterwards a Second 
Edition of 500, and they being nearly sold, I put into your 
Hands a Bank Note, as Compliment for a Lady whom I had 
found out to be of your Acquaintance. About that Time, I 
told Mrs. Bumey^ who genteely received my Visits, that if 
the Lady, who had sent me Evelina, would write on any 
Subject, I should be proud to receive it, and would compli- 
ment her with a Sum worthy her Acceptance. When I pub- 
lished Mount Kenneth, I sent it as a moral and entertaining 
Work to Miss Burney , — On my Determination to print 
Evelina a third Time, I prevailed on Mr. Mortivier to make 
me three Drawings.^ I told him the Author did not chuse to 

^ The History of Mask^ 1782. 

2 Cp. Editors Introduction, vol. i. p. 16. Whether Miss Burney made 
any suppressions is not known. 

® See vol. i. p. 214 n. The plates were first published in the 
four^ edition ; there are none in the third. 
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be known, but was an accomplished young Lady in genteel 
Life. I begged he would make Evelina as elegant as his Mind 
could conceive. I engaged Mr. Bartolozzi and two eminent 
Artists^ to do the Engravings; I meant this as a Compliment to 
the Lady- Author. The Plates cost me Seventy-three Pounds. 
I shewed you the Drawings and Proofs before Publication. 
T. Payne is a worthy honest Man, the other may have some 
Envy, and is offended, because I have taken Pains to prevent 
him smuggling the Advertising Money he has been entrusted 
with by me and Company. If your Copy had been worth 
,£^10,000 I could have raised it as soon as any Man in the 
Trade, and my Character is as fair as any Merchant’s of 
Londo 7 u At a Meeting of Booksellers this Day, I was asked. 
Why I had not Cecilia 1 answered, I did not know, but I 
would tell them soon. — I beg you’ll tell me the Reason. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Fleet Street, T. Lowndes. 

5, 1782. 

To Dr. Burney, 

S. Martin’s Street, 

Leicester Square. 

The Author of Evelina is much surprised that Mr. Lowndes 
should trouble himself to enquire any Reason why he did not 
publish Cecilia. She is certainly neither under Engagement 
or Obligation to any Bookseller whatever, and is to no one, 
therefore, responsible for chusing, and changing as she 
pleases. 

Surrey, 

Sept. 16, 1782. 

To Mr. Lowndes, 

Bookseller, 

Fleet Street. 


^ Hall and Walker. 

^ Cecilm, as already stated {ante, p. 93), was published June 12, 1782. 
(These letters are derived from a printed copy in the possession of 
Archdeacon Burney.) 
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A Visit to STRA’wmuRY Hill in 1786 

In 1785 Horace Walpole addressed the following letter to 
Dr. Burney : — 

Strawberryhill^ September 6 y 1785. 

Mr. Walpole is very happy that Dr. Burney can oblige 
him with his Company on Thursday evening, but shall 
certainly not let him sleep anywhere else, nor consent to 
his going away the next day, if he can possibly keep him. 

If it is not too much to ask, Mr. Walpole would be 
exceedingly flattered, if Dr. Burney would bring Miss Burney 
with him. Her Maid shall be lodged too or Mr. W.’s 
housekeeper shall attend her ; and if Dr. Bumey & Cecilia 
will grant him this favour, he shall think it as great an one 
as if Dorset’s self had blessed his roof.^ 

To 

Dr. Burney 

in St, Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, London. 

Miss Bumey, however, does not seem to have visited 
Strawberry with her father until the next year. Of this 
visit, the following account is given at pp. 64-70 of vol. iii. 
of the Memoirs of Dr, Burney^ 1832 ; — 

Strawberry Hill 

Few amongst those who, at this period, honoured Dr. 
Burney with an increasing desire of intimacy, stood higher in 
fashionable celebrity than Horace Walpole, and his civilities 
to the father wei*e evermore accompanied by an at least 
equal portion of distinction for his daughter; with whom, 
after numerous invitations that circumstance had rendered 

^ A recoUectioii of Matthew Prior’s ** Extempore Invitation ” to Lord 
Oxford, 1713. 
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ineffective, the Doctor, in 1786, had the pleasure of making 
a visit of some days to Strawberry Hill. 

Mr. Walpole paid them the high and well -understood 
compliment of receiving them without other company. No 
man less needed auxiliaries for the entertainment of his guests, 
when he was himself in good humour and good spirits. He 
had a fund of anecdote that could provide food for conversa- 
tion without any assistance from the news of the day, or the 
state of the elements ; and he had wit and general knowledge 
to have supplied their place, had his memory been of that 
volatile description that retained no former occurrence, either 
of his own or of his neighbour, to relate. He was scrupulously, 
and even elaborately well-bred; fearing, perhaps, from ms 
conscious turn to sarcasm, that if he suffered himself to be 
unguarded, he might utter expressions more amusing to be 
recounted aside, than agreeable to be received in front. He 
was a witty, sarcastic, ingenious, deeply -thinking, highly- 
cultivated, quaint, though evermore gallant and romantic, 
though very mundane, old bachelor of other days. 

But his external obligations to nature were by no means 
upon a par with those which he owed to her mentally ; his 
eyes were inexpressive,^ and his countenance, when not 
worked upon by his elocution, was of the same description ; 
at least in these his latter days. 

Strawberry Hill was now exhibited to the utmost ad- 
vantage, All that was peculiar, especially the most valuable 
of his pictures, he had the politeness to point out to his 
guests himself ; and not unfrequently, from the deep shade 
in which some of his antique portraits were placed, and the 
lone sort of look of the unusually shaped apartments in 
which they were hung, striking recollections were brought to 
their minds of his Gothic story of the Castle of Otranto. 

He showed them, also, with marked pleasure, the very 
vase immortalised by Gray, into which the pensive, but 
rapacious Selima had glided to her own destruction, whilst 
grasping at that of her golden prey. On the outside of the 
vase Mr. Walpole had had labelled — 

Twas on this lofty vase’s side.^ 


^ Fanny’s rival, Miss Loetitia Matilda Hawkins, does not confirm this : 
His [Walpole’s] eyes,” she says, *‘were remarkably bright and 
^netrating, very dark and lively” {Anecdotes^ etc, 1892, pp. 105-6). 
But she speaks at an earlier date. 

* This, the blue-and-white china tub of Gray’s poem, stood first in the 
Great Qoister under the Gallery, and then in the Little Cloister at the 
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He accompanied them to the picturesque villa already 
mentioned, which had been graced by the residence of Lady 
Di Beauclerk ; but 'which, having lost that fair possessor, was 
no'vv destined for two successors in the highly talented Miss 
Berrys, of whom he was anticipating with delight the 
expected arrival from Italy.^ After displaying the elegant 
apartments, pictures, decorations, and beautiful grounds and 
views, all 'which, to speak in his own manner, had a sort of 
well-bred as well as gay and recreative appearance, he con- 
ducted them to a small but charming octagon room, which 
was ornamented in eveiy panel by designs taken Irom his own 
tragedy of The Mysterims Mother^ and executed by the 
accomplished Lady Di.^ 

Dr. Burney beheld them with the admiration that could 
not but be excited by the skill, sensibility, and refined 
expression of that eminent lady artist ; and the pleasure of 
his admiration happily escaped the alloy by which it would 
have been adulterated had he previously read the horrific 
tragedy whence the subject had been chosen ; a tragedy that 
seems written upon a plan as revolting to probability as to 
nature, and that violates good taste as forcibly as good 
feeling. It seems written, indeed, as if in epigrammatic 
scorn of the horrors of the Greek drama, by giving birth 
■fco conceptions equally terrific, and yet more appalling.^ 

In the evening, Mr. Walpole favoured them with producing 
several, and opening some of his numerous repositories of 
hoarded manuscripts ; and he pointed to a peculiar caravan, 
or strong box, that he meant to leave -fco ms great-nephew, 

entrance. At the Strawberry Hill sale of 184*2, the Earl of Derby 
purchased it for The OdB on the Ihath of a Favourite Cat, drowned 

in a Tub of Gold Fishes, was written in 174.7, 

^ Ibere must be some confusion of memory here, for Walpole only saw 
the Miss Berrys for the fbrst time in the winter of 1787-88, while they did 
not take up their abode at Little Strawberry until November 1791. And 
Lady Di Beauclerk lived at Little Marble Hill. 

2 'The Beauclerk Closet at Strawberry was hexagonal, not octagonal. 
It had been built “ to receive seven incomparable drawings of Lady Diana 
Beauderc for Mr. Walpole’s tragedy. . . . These sublime drawings, the 
first histories she ever attempted, were all conceived and execute in a 
fortnight ” (A Description of the ViUa of Horace Walpole, 1774, Appendbc). 
What became of Lady Di’s “ sut-water ^ masterpieces, is not recorded. 
But Miss Hawkins scarcely thought as highly of them as Walpole : — 
Unless the proportions of the human figure axe of no importance in 
drawing it, these ‘Beauclerk drawings’ can be looked on only with 
disgust and contempt ” (Afiecdotes, etc. 1822, p. 10^ 

^See voL iii. under November 28, 1786. Miss Burney first read The 
Mysteriotts Mother in November or December in that year, after which 
date this account must consequently have been drawn up. 
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Lord Waldgrave, with an injunction that it should not be 
unlocked for a certain number of years, perhaps thirty, after 
the death of Mr. Walpole, by which time, he probably cal- 
culated, that all the living, who might be hurt by its contents, 
would be above, — or beneath them.^ 

He read several picked out and extremely clever letters of 
Madame du Deffand,^ of whom he recounted a multiplicity 
of pleasant histories; and he introduced to them her 
favourite little lap-dog, which he fondled and cherished, fed 
by his side, and made his constant companion.^ There was 
no appearance of the roughness with which he had treated 
its mistress, in his treatment of the little animal ; to whom, 
perhaps, he paid his court in secret penitence, as Vamende 
honorable for his harshness to its bequeather. 

Horace Walpole was amongst those whose charactei’, as 
far as it was apparent, had contradictory qualities so difficult 
to reconcile one with another, as to make its development, 
from mere general observation, superficial and unsatisfactory. 
And Strawberry Hill itself, with all its chequered and in- 
teresting varieties of detail, had a something in its whole of 
monotony, that cast, insensibly, over its visitors an indefinable 
species of secret constraint; and made cheerfulness rather 
the effect of efiPort than the spring of pleasure ; by keeping 
more within bounds than belongs to their buoyant love of 
liberty, those light, airy, darting bursts of unsought gaiety, 
yclept animal spirits. 

Nevertheless, the evenings of this visit were spent delight- 
fully — ^they were given up to literature, and to entertaining, 
critical, ludicrous, or anecdotical conversation. Dr. Burney 
was nearly as full fraught as Mr. Walpole with all that could 
supply materials of this genus; and Mr. Walpole had so 
much taste for his society, that he was wont to say, when 
Dr. Burney was running off, after a rapid call in Berkeley 
Square, ‘^Are you going already. Dr. Burney.? — ^very well. 
Sir 1 but remember you owe me a visit ! ” 

^ This was, no doubt, one of the two boxes which contained the materials 
for the Memoirs of George II. and George III., afterwards edited by Lord 
Holland and Sir Denis Le Marchant (Preface to Memoirs^ etc, of the 
H&ign of George 11 . 1822, i.). 

® Miss Mary Berry edited these letters in four volumes in 1810, 
Madame du DefEand died September 24, 1780. 

® Tonton, a snappish little creature, which, with a gold snuffbox sur- 
mounted by its portrait in wax, had been ‘bequeathed to him by Mme. 
du Deffand. He was very fond of it. “ I cannot dawdle him,” says 
George Selwyn, speaking of a certain Bory, *‘as Horry Walpole does 
Tonton, for M«- du Deffand’s sake ” (Roscoe’s Selwgn^ 1899, p. 147). 
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The pleasure, however, which his urbanity and unwearied 
exertions evidently bestowed upon his present guests, seemed 
to kindle in his mind a reciprocity of sensation that warmed 
him into an increase of kindness ; and urged the most im- 

i jressive desire of retaining them for a lengthened visit. He 
eft no flattery of persuasion, and no bribery of promised 
entertainment untried to allure their compliance. The 
daughter was most willing ; and the father was not less so ; 
but his time was irremediably portioned out, and no change 
was in his power. 

ilr. Walpole looked seriously surprised as well as chagrined 
at the failure of his eloquence and his temptations ; though, 
soon recovering his usual tone, he turned ofi* his vexation 
with his characteristic pleasantry, by uncovering a large 
portfolio, and telling them that it contained a collection of 
all the portraits that were extant, of every person mentioned 
in the letters of Madame de Sevigne ; and if you will not 
stay at least another day,’’ he said, patting the portfolio 'with 
an air of menace, you shan’t see one drop of them ! ” 

Highly pleased and gratified, they came away with a 
positive engagement for a quick return ; but an event was 
soon to take place which showed, as usual, the nullity of any 
engagement ror the future of Man to his fellow. 


The event” referred to was, no doubt, Miss Burney’s 
Court Appointment, which prompted the following letter of 
congratulation from the Abbot of Strawberry.” It must 
have been written immediately after reading the announce- 
ment {anie^ p. 369) in the newspapers of the 6th : — 

Stbawbereyhill, July 1786. 

You cannot imagine, dear Sr., how I rejoice for her sake 
and tout’s on the preferment of Miss Burney ; which indeed 
is a very generous proceeding on my side as I fear she will 
not now stoop 

from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights to the expanse below, 

and condescend to visit the Veteran of StrawbrnryhiH^ though 
he were as well preserved as the Newspapers flatter him he is. 

I certainly will not detract from your daughter’s merit, 
nor from the goodness and judgment of the Queen ; yet I do 
suspect that Mrs. Delany has a little contributed to the 
success by her recommendation. My good Friend in truth 
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is but a Baby of a Courtier, or she would not introduce a 
young Favourite to supplant herself — but she will grow 
wiser in time; and as Miss Burney has a vast way to go 
before she learns to have a bad heart, I trust she will not 
undermine Mrs. Delany, but be content with succeeding her 
and with living as long and as honourably. This is still 
more generous than my former generosity, since I cannot 
possibly live to be witness to the whole career of her 
triumphs, as I am to her brilliant Dawn. As You, dear Sr., 
may still find a day of leisure, I hope you will bestow it on 
Your’s most sincerely H. Walpole. 

Walpole, it will be seen, agreed with Burke and Hannah 
More (see ante^ p. 367). The above letters are in the 
collection of Archdeacon Burney. 
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202 ; pleasure in her society, ' 
224, 241 ; introduced to the 
Dowager Duchess of Portland, 
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